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HAT little moorland glen, whose only murmur was of ‘wavelets, 

and principal traffic of birds and rabbits, even at this time of year 
looked pretty, with the winter light winding down its shelter and soft 
quietude. Ferny pitches, and grassy bends, set off the harsh outline 
of rock and shale, while a white mist (quivering like a clue above the 
rivulet) was melting into the faint blue haze diffused among the fold- 
ings and recesses of the land. On the hither side, nearly at the 
bottom of the slope, a bright green spot among the brown and yellow 
roughness, looking by comparison most smooth and rich, showed 
where the little cottage grew its vegetables, and even indulged in a 
small attempt at fruit. Behind this, the humble retirement of the cot 
was shielded from the wind, by a breast-work of bold rock, fringed 
with ground-ivy, hanging broom, and silver stars of the carline. So 
simple and low was the building, and so matched with the colours 
around it, that but for the smoke curling up from a pipe of red 
pottery-ware, a stranger might almost have overlooked it. The walls 
were made from the rocks close by, the roof of fir-slabs thatched with 
ling; there was no upper story, and (except the door and windows) all 
the materials seemed native and at home. Lancelot had heard, by 
putting a crafty question in safe places, that the people of the gill 
here had built their own dwelling, a good many years ago; and it 
looked as if they could have done it easily. 

Now, if he intended to: spy out the land and the house as well, 
before the giant of the axe returned, there was no time to lose in 
beginning. He had a good deal of sagacity in tricks, and some prac- 
tice in little arts of robbery. For before he attained to this exalted 
state of mind, one of his favourite pastimes had been a course of 


stealthy raids upon the pears in Scargate garden. He might have 
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had as many as he liked for asking; but what flavour would they 
have thus possessed? Moreover, he bore a noble spite against the 
gardener, whose special pride was in that pear-wall; and Pet more 
than once had the joy of beholding him thrash his own innocent son, 
for the dark disappearance of Beurré and Bergamot. Making good 
use of this experience, he stole his way down the steep glenside, 
behind the low fence of the garden, until he reached the bottom, and 
the brushwood by the stream. Here he stopped to observe again, and 
breathe, and get his spirit up. The glassy water looked as cold as 
death ; and if he got cramp in his feet, how could he run? And yet 
he could see no other way but wading, of approaching the cottage un- 
perceived. 

Now fortune (whose privilege it is to cast mortals into the holes 
that most misfit them) sometimes, when she has got them there, 
takes pity, and contemptuously lifts them. Pet was in a hole of 
hardship, such as his dear mamma never could have dreamed of, and 
such as his nurture and constitution made trebly disastrous for him. 
He had taken a chill from his ambush, and fright, and the cold wind 
over the snow of the moor; and now the long wading of that icy 
water might have ended upon the shores of Acheron. However, he 
was just about to start upon that passage—for the spirit of his race 
was up—when a dull grating sound, as of footsteps crunching grit, 
came to his prettily concave ears. 

At this sound Lancelot Carnaby stopped from his rash venture 
into the water, and drew himself back into an ivied bush, which 
served as the finial of the little garden-hedge. Peeping through this, 
he could see that the walk from the cottage to the hedge was newly 
sprinkled with grey wood-ash, perhaps to prevent the rain from 
lodging, and the snow from lying there. Heavy steps of two old men 
(as Pet, in the insolence of young days, called them) fell upon the 
dull soft crust, and ground it, heel and toe—heel first, as stiff joints 
have it—with the bruising snip a hungry cow makes, grazing wiry 
grasses. ‘QOne of them must be Insie’s dad,’ said Pet to himself, 
as he crouched more closely behind the hedge; ‘which of them, I 
wonder? Well, the tall one,I suppose, to go by the height of that 
Maunder. And the other has only one arm; and a man with one 
arm could never have built their house. They are coming to sit on 
that hench ; I shall hear every word they say, and learn some of their 
secrets, that I never could get out of Insie one bit of. But I wonder 
who that other fellow is.’ 

That other fellow, in spite of his lease, would promptly have laid 
his surviving hand to the ear of Master Lancelot, or any other eaves- 
dropper ; for a sturdy and resolute man was he, being no less than 
our ancient friend, and old soldier, Jack of the Smithies. And now 
was verified that homely proverb, that listeners never hear good of 
themselves. 

‘ Sit down, my friend,’ said the elder of the twain, a man of rough 
dress and hard hands, but good, straightforward aspect; and that 
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careless humour, which generally comes from a life of adventures, and 
a long acqnaintance with the world’s caprice. ‘I have brought you 
here, that we may be undisturbed. Little pitchers have long ears, 
My daughter is as true as steel; but this matter is not for her at 
present. You are sure, then, that Sir Duncan is come home at last ? 
And he wished that I should know it ?’ 

‘Yes, sir, he wished that you should know it. Sosoon as I told 
him that you was here, and leading what one may call this queer life, 
he slapped his thigh like this here—for he hath a downright way of 
everything—and he said, “ Now Smithies, so soon as you get home, 
go and tell him that Iam coming. I can trust him as I trust myself; 
and glad I am for one old friend, in the parts I am such a stranger 
to. Years and years I have longed to know what was become of my 
old friend Bart.” Tears was in his eyes, your Honour; Sir Duncan 
hath seen such a mighty lot of men, that his heart cometh up to the 
few he hath found deserving of the name, sir.’ 

‘You said that you saw him at York, I think ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir, at the business house of his agent, one Master Geoffrey 
Mordacks. He come there quite unexpected, I believe, to see about 
something else he hath in hand; and.I got a message to go there at 
once. I save his life once in India, sir, from one of they cursed 
Sours, which made him take heed of me, and me of him. And then 
it come out where I come from, and why; and the both of us spoke 
the broad Yorkshire together, like as I dea naa care to do to home. 
After that he got on wonderful, as you know; and I stuck to him 
through the whole of it, from luck as well as liking ; till if I had gone 
out to see to his breeches, I could not very well have knowed more of 
him. And I tell you, sir, not to regard him for a Yordas. He hath 
a mind far above them lot; though I was born under them, to 
say so!’ 

‘And you think that he will come and recover his rights, in 
spite of his father’s will against him. I know nothing of the ladies 
of the Hall; but it seems a hard thing to turn them out, after being 
there so long.’ 

‘Who was turned out first, they orhim? Five and twenty years 
of tent, open sky, jungle, and who knows what, for him—but eider- 
down, and fireside, and fat of land for them! No, no, sir: whatever 
shall happen there, will be God’s own justice.’ 

‘ Of His justice who shall judge?’ said Insie’s father quietly. ‘ But 
is — not a young man grown, who passes for the heir with every- 
one ?” 

‘Ay, that there is; and the best game of all will be neck and 
crop for that scamp. A bully, a coward, a puling milksop, is all the 
character he beareth. He giveth himself born airs, as if every inch of 
the Riding belonged to him. He hath all the viciousness of Yordas, . 
without the pluck to face it out. A little beast, that hath the 
venom, without the courage of a toad. Ah, how I should like to 
800-7 
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Jack of the Smithies not only saw, but felt. The Yordas blood 
was up in Pet. He leaped through the hedge, and struck this man, 
with a sharp quick fist in either eye. Smithies fell backward behind 
the bench, his heels danced in the air, and the stump of his arm got 
wedged in the stubs of a bush; while Lancelot glared at him with 
mad eyes. 

‘What next?’ said his companion, rising calmly, and gazing 
steadfastly at Lancelot. 

‘The next thing-is to kill him; and it shall be done,’ the 
furious youth replied, while he swung the gentleman’s big stick 
which he had seized, and danced round his foe, with the speed of a 
wild cat. ‘Don’t meddle, or it will be worse for you. You heard 
what he said of me. Get out of the way.’ 

‘Indeed, my young friend, I shall do nothing of the sort.’ But 
the old man was not at all sure that he could do much; such was the 
fury and agility of the youth, who jumped three yards for every step 
of his, while the poor old soldier could not move. The boy skipped 
round the protecting figure, whose grasp he eluded easily, and swing- 
ing the staff with both arms, aimed a great blow at the head of his 
enemy. Suddenly the other interposed the bench, upon which the 
stick fell, and broke short; and before the assailant could recover 
from the jerk, he was a prisoner in two powerful old arms. 

‘You are so wild, that we must make you fast,’ his captor said 
with a benignant smile; and struggle as he might, the boy was very 
soon secured. His antagonist drew forth a red bandana handkerchief, 
and fastened his bleeding hands behind his back, ‘There now, lad,’ 
he said; ‘you can do no mischief. Recover your temper, sir, and 
tell us who you are; as soon as you are sane enough to know.’ 

Pet, having spent his just indignation, began to perceive that he 
had made a bad investment. His desire had been to maintain, in this 
particular spot, strict privacy, from all except Insie, to whom in the 
largeness of love he had declared himself. Yet here he stood, pro- 
mulged, and published, strikingly and flagrantly pronounced! At 
first he was like to sulk, in the style of a hawk, who has failed of his 
swoop; but seeing his enemy arising slowly, with grunts, and action 
nodose and angular—rather than flexibly graceful—contempt became 
the uppermost feature of his mind. 

‘My name,’ he said ; ‘if you are not afraid of it, that you tie me 
in this cowardly low manner, is—Lancelot Yordas Carnaby.’ 

‘My boy, it is a long name for anyone to carry. No wonder 
that you look weak beneath it. And where do you live, young gentle- 
man ?’ 

Amazement sat upon the face of Pet, a genuine astonishment, 
entirely pure from wrath. It was wholly beyond his imagination, 
that anyone, after hearing his name, should have to ask him where 
he lived. He thought that the question must be put in low mockery, 
and to answer was far beneath his dignity. 

By this time, the veteran Jack of the Smithies had got out of his 
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trap, and was standing stiffly, passing his hand across his sadly 
smitten eyes, and talking to himself about them. 

‘ Two black eyes at my time of life, as sure as I’m a Christian! 
Howsomever, young chap, I likes you better. Never dreamed there 
was such good stuff in you. Master Bart, cast him loose, if so 
please you. Jet me shake hands with ’un, and bear no malice. 
Bad words deserve hard blows; and I ask his pardon for driving him 
into it. I called ’un a milksop, and he hath proved me a liar. He 
may be a bad ’un, but with good stuff in ’un. Lord bless me, I never 
would have believed the lad could hit so smartly!’ 

Pet was well pleased with this tribute to his prowess; but as for 
shaking hands with a tenant, and a ‘common man’—as everyone 
not of gentle birth was then called—such an act was quite below him, 
or above him—according as we take his own opinion, or the truth. 
And possibly he rose in Smithies’ mind, by drawing back from bodily 
overture. 

Mr. Bart looked on, with all the bliss of an ancient interpreter. 
He could follow out the level of the vein of each, as no one may do, 
except a gentleman perhaps, who has turned himself deliberately into 
a ‘common man.’ Bart had done his utmost towards this end; but 
the process is difficult, when voluntary. 

‘I think it is time,’ he now said firmly to the unshackled, and 
triumphant Pet, ‘for Lancelot Yordas Carnaby to explain what has 
brought him into such humble quarters, and induced him to turn 
eavesdropper ; which was not considered (at least in my young days) 
altogether the part of a gentleman.’ 

The youth had not seen quite enough of the world to be pat with 
a fertile lie as yet ; especially under such searching eyes. However 
he did as much as could be well expected. 

‘I was just looking over my property,’ he said; ‘and I thought I 
heard somebody cutting down my timber. I came to see who it was, 
and I heard people talking, and before I could ask them about it, I 
heard myself abused disgracefully ; and that was more than I could 
stand.’ 

‘We must take it for granted that a brave young gentleman of 
your position would tell no falsehood. You assure us, on your 
honour, that you heard no more ?’ 

‘ Well, I heard voices, sir. But nothing to understand, or make 
head or tail of.’ There was some truth in this; for young Lancelot 
had not the least idea who ‘Sir Duncan’ was. His mother and aunt 
had kept him wholly in the dark, as to any lost uncle in India. ‘I 
should like to know what it was,’ he added, ‘if it has anything to do 
with me.’ 

This was a very clever hit of his; and it made the old gentleman 
believe him altogether. 

‘All in good time, my young friend, he answered, even with a 
smile of some pity for the youth. ‘ But you are scarcely old enough 
for business questions, although so keen about your timber. Now 
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after abusing you so disgracefully, as I admit that my friend here has 
done, and after roping your pugnacious hands, as I myself was obliged 
to do, we never can launch you upon the moor, in such weather as this, 
without some food. You are not very strong, and you have overdone 
yourself. Let us go to the house, and have something.’ 

Jack of the Smithies showed alacrity at this, as nearly all old 
soldiers must; but Pet was much oppressed with care, and the intel- 
lect in his breast diverged into sore distraction of anxious thought. 
Whether should he draw the keen sword of assurance, put aside the 
others, and see Insie, or whether should he start with best foot fore- 
most, scurry up the hill, and avoid the axe of Maunder. Pallas coun- 
selled this course, and Aphrodite that ;‘and the latter prevailed ; as she 
always used to do, until she produced the present dry-cut generation. 

Lancelot bowed to the gentleman of the gill, and followed him 
along the track of grit, which set his little pearly teeth on edge; 
while Jack of the Smithies led, and furmed, the rear-guard. ‘ This 
is coming now to something very queer,’ thought Pet; ‘ after all it 
might have been better for me to take my chance with the hatchet- 
man.’ 

Brown dusk was ripely settling down among the mossy apple- 
trees, and the leafless alders of the brook, and the russet and yellow 
memories of late autumn lingering in the glen, while the peaky little 
freaks of snow, and the cold sighs of the wind, suggested fireside and 
comfort. Mr. Bart threw open his cottage door; and bowing as to 
a welcome guest, invited Pet to enter. No passage, no cold entrance- 
hall, demanded scrapes of ceremony: but here was the parlour and 
the feeding place, and the warm dance of the fire glow. Logs that 
meant to have a merry time, and spread a cheerful noise abroad, ere 
ever they turned to embers, were snorting forth the pointed flames, 
and spitting soft protests of sap. And before them stood, with eyes 
more bright than any flash of firelight, intent upon rich simmering 
scents, a lovely form, a grace of dainties—oh, a goddess certainly! 

‘Master Carnaby,’ said the host, ‘allow me, sir, the honour to 
present my daughter to you. Insie darling, this is Mr. Lancelot 
Yordas Carnaby. Make him a pretty curtsey.’ 

Insie turned round with a rosy blush, brighter than the brightest 
firewood, and tried to look at Pet as if she had never even dreamed 
of such a being. Pet drew hard upon his heart, and stood be- 
wildered, tranced, and dazzled. He had never seen Insie indoors 
before, which makes a great difference in a girl; and the vision was 
too bright for him. 

For here, at her own hearth, she looked so gentle, sweet, and 
lovely. No longer wild and shy, or gaily mischievous and watchful, 
but calm-eyed, firm-lipped, gravely courteous; intent upon her 
father’s face, and banishing, not into shadow so much as absolute 
nullity, anyone who dreamed that he ever filled a pitcher for her, or 


fed her with grouse and partridge, and committed the incredible 
atrocity of kissing her. 
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Lancelot ceased to believe it possible that he ever could have 
‘done such a thing as that, while he saw how she never would see him 
at all, or talk in the voice that he had been accustomed to, or even 
toss her head in the style he had admired, when she tried to pretend 
to make light of him. If she would only make light of him. now, 
he would be well contented, and say to himself that she did it on 
purpose, for fear of the opposite extreme. But the worst of it was 
that she had quite forgotten, beyond blink of inquiry, or gleam of 
hope, that ever in her life she had set eyes on a youth of such perfect 
insignificance before. 

* My friend, you ought to be hungry,’ said Bart of the Gill—as 
he was proud to call himself—‘ after your exploit you should be fed. 
. Your vanquished foe will sit next to you. Insie, you are harassed in 
mind by the countenance of our old friend, Master John Smithies. 
He has met with a little mishap—never mind—the rising generation 
is quick of temper. A soldier respects his victor; it is a beautiful 
arrangement of Providence ; otherwise wars would never cease. Now 
give our two guests a good dish of the best, piping hot, and of good 
meaty fibre. We will have our own supper by-and-by, when Maunder 
comes home, and your mother is ready. Gentlemen, fall to; you 
have far to go, and the moors are bad after nightfall.’ 

Lancelot, proudly as he stood upon his rank, saw fit to make no 
objection... Not only did his inner man cry, ‘feed, even though a 
common man feed with thee,’ but his mind was under the influence 
of a stronger one, which scorned such stuff, Moreover, Insie, for the 
first time, gave him a glance demure, but imperative, which meant 
—-‘ Obey my father, sir.’ 

He obeyed, and was rewarded ; for the beautiful girl came round 
him so, to hand whatever he wanted, and seemed to feel so sweetly 
for him in his strange position, that he- scarcely knew what he was 
eating, only that it savoured of rich rare love, and came from the 
loveliest creature in the world. In stern fact, it came from the head 
of a sheep; but neither jaws nor teeth were seen. Upon one occasion, 
he was almost sure that a curl of Insie’s lovely hair fell upon the 
back of his stooping neck; he could scarcely keep himself.from jump- 
ing up; and he whispered very softly when the old man was away, 
‘Oh, if you would only do that again!’ But his darling made mani- 
fest that this was a mistake, and applied herself sedulously to the 
one-armed Jack. 

Jack of the Smithies was a trencher-man of the very first order, 
and being well wedded (with a promise already of young soldiers to 
come), it behoved him to fill all his holes away from home, and 
spare his own cupboard for the sake of Mistress Smithies. He per- 
ceived the duty, and performed it, according to the discipline of the 
British army. 

But Insie was fretting in the conscience of her heart, to get the 
young Lancelot fed and dismissed, before the return of her great 
wild brother. Not that he would hurt their guest, though unwel- 
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come ; or even show any sort of rudeness to him ; but more than ever 
now, since she heard of Pet’s furious onslaught upon the old soldier 
—which made her begin to respect him a little—she longed to pre- 
vent any meeting between this gallant and the rough Maunder. And 
that anxiety led her to look at Pet with a melancholy kindness. 
Then Jack of the Smithies cut things short. 

‘ © Offs the word,’ he said; ‘if ever I expects to see home afore 
daylight. All of these moors is known to me, and many’s the time I 
have tracked them all in sleep, when the round world was betwixt 
us. But without any moon, it is hard to do ’em waking; and the 
loss of my arm sends me crooked in the dark. And as for young folk, 
they be all abroad to once. With your leave, Master Bart, l’ll be off 
immediate, after getting all I wants, as the manner of the world is. 
My good missus will be wondering what is come of me.’ 

* You have spoken well,’ his host replied ; ‘and I think we shall 
have a heavy fall to-night. But this young gentleman must not go 
home alone. He is not robust, and the way is long and rough. I 
have seen him shivering several times. I will fetch my staff, and 
march with him.’ 

* No, sir, I will not have such a thing done,’ the veteran answered 
sturdily. ‘If the young gentleman is a gentleman, he will not 
be afraid for me to take him home, in spite of what he hath done to 
me. Speak up, young man, are you frightened of me?’ 

‘Not if you are not afraid of me,’ said Pet, who had now for- 
gotten all about that Maunder, and only longed to stay where he was, 
and set up a delicious little series of glances. For the room, and the 
light, and the tenour of the place began more and more to suit such 
uses. And most, and best of all, his Insie was very thankful to him 
for his good behaviour; and he scarcely could believe that she wanted 
him to go. To go, however, was his destiny ; and when he had made 
a highly laudable, and far-away salute, it happened—in the shift of 
people, and of light, and clothing, which goes on so much in the 
winter-time—that a little hand came into his, and rose to his lips, 


with ground of action, not for assault and battery, but simply for 
asswmpsit. 


Cuarrer XL.* 
STORMY GAP. 


Snowy weather now set in, and people were content to stay at home. 
Among the scaurs and fells and moors, the most perturbed spirit was 
compelled to rest, or try to do so, or at any rate not agitate its body 
out of doors. Lazy folk were suited well with reason good for lazi- 
ness; and gentle minds, that dreaded evil, gladly found its communi- 
cation stopped. 

Combined excitement, and exertion, strong amazement, ardent 


love, and a cold of equal severity, laid poor Pet Carnaby by the heels, 
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and reduced him to perpetual gruel. He was shut off from external 
commune, and strictly blockaded in his bedroom, where his only 
attendants were his sweet mother, and an excellent nurse who stroked 
his forehead, and called him ‘dear pet,’ till he hated her, and worst 
of all, that Dr. Spraggs, who lived in the house, because the weather 
was so bad. 

‘We have taken a chill, and our mind is a little unhinged,’ said 
the skilful practitioner; ‘careful diet, complete repose, a warm 
surrounding atmosphere, absence of undue excitement, and above all 
a course of my gentle alteratives regularly administered—these are 
the very simple means to restore our beloved patient. He is cer- 
tainly making progress; but I assure you, my dear madam, or rather 
I need not tell a lady of such wonderfully clear perception, that 
remedial measures must be slow, to be truly efficacious. With lower 
organisations we may deal in a more empiric style ; but no experi- 
ments must be tried here 

‘Dr. Spraggs, I should hope not indeed. You alarm me by the 
mere suggestion.’ 

‘Gradation, delicately pursued, adapted subtly, discriminated 
nicely by the unerring diagnosis of extensive medical experience, 
combined with deep study of the human system, and a highly dis- 
tinguished university career—such, madam, are in my humble opinion 
the true elements of permanent amelioration. At the same time we 
must not conceal from ourselves that our constitution is by no means 
one of ordinary organisation. None of your hedger and ditcher 
class, but delicate, fragile, impulsive, sensitive, liable to inopine 
derangements from excessive activity of mind ? 

‘Oh, Dr. Spraggs, he has been reading poetry, which none of our 
family ever even dreamed of doing—it is a young man, over your 
way somewhere. Possibly you may have heard of him.’ 

‘That young man has a great deal to answer for. I have traced 
a very bad case of whooping-cough to him. That explains many 
symptoms which I could not quite make out. We will take away 
this book, madam, and give him Dr. Watts—the only wholesome 
poet that our country has produced; though even his opinions would 
be better expressed in prose.’ 

But the lad, in spite of all this treatment, slowly did recover, and 
then obtained relief, which set him on his nimble legs again. For 
his Aunt Philippa, one snowy morning, went into the room beneath 
that desperately sick chamber, to see whether wreaths of snow had 
entered, as they often did, between the loose joints of the casement. 
She walked very carefully, for fear of making a noise that might be 
heard above, and disturb the repose of the poor invalid. But, to her 
surprise, there came loud thumps from above, and a quivering of the 
ceiling, and a sound as of rushing steps, and laughter, and uproarious 
jollity. 

‘What can it be? Iam perfectly amazed, said Mistress Yordas 
to herself; ‘I must inquire into this.’ 
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She knew that her sister was out of the way, and the nurse in the 
kitchen, having one of her frequent feeds and agreeable discourses. 
So she went to a mighty ring in her own room, as large as an untaxed 
carriage-wheel, and from it (after due difficulty) took the spare key 
of the passage-door that led the way to Lancelot. 

No sooner had she passed this door, than she heard a noise a great 
deal worse than the worst imagination—whizz, and hiss, and crack, 
and smash, and rolling of hollow things over hollow places, varied 
with shouts, and the flapping of skirts, and jingling of money upon 
heart of oak; these and many other travails of the air (including 
strong language) amazed the lady. Hastening into the sick-room, she 
found the window wide open, with the snow pouring in, a dozen of 
phial-bottles ranged like skittles, some full and some empty, and 
Lancelot dancing about in his night-gown, with ‘Divine Songs’ 
poised for another hurl. 

‘Two for a full, and one for an empty. Seven to me, and four to 
you. No cheating now, or I’ll knock you over,’ he was shouting to 
Welldrum’s boy, who had clearly been smuggled in at the window for 
this game. ‘There’s plenty more in old Spraggs’s chest. Holloa, 
here’s Aunt Philippa!’ 

Mistress Yordas was not displeased with this spirited application 
of pharmacy ; she at once flung wide the passage-door, and Pet was 
free of the house again, but upon parole not to venture out of doors. 
The first use he made of his liberty was to seek the faithful Jordas, 
who possessed a little private sitting-room, and there hold secret 
council with him. 

The dogman threw his curly head back, when he had listened to 
his young lord’s tale (which contained the truth, and nothing but 
the truth, yet not by any means the whole truth; for the leading 
figure was left out), and a snort from his broad nostrils showed con- 
tempt and strong vexation. 

* Just what I said would come o’ such a job, he muttered, with- 
out thought of Lancelot ; ‘ to let in a traitor, and spake him fair, and 
make much of him. I wish you had knocked his two eyes out, Mas- 
ter Lance, instead of only blacking of ’un. And a fortnight lost 
through that pisonin’ Spraggs! And the weather going on, snow 
and thaw, snow and thaw. There’s scarcely a dog can stand, let 
alone a horse, and the wreaths getting deeper. Most onlucky! It 
hath come to pass most ontoimely.’ 

‘But who is Sir Duncan? And who is Mr. Bart? I have told 
you everything, Jordas ; and all you do is to tell me nothing.’ 

‘What more can I tell you, sir? You seem to know most about 
’em. And what was it as took you down that way, sir, if I may make 
so bold to ask ?’ 

‘ Jordas, that is no concern of yours; every gentleman has his 
own private affairs, which cannot in any way concern a common man. 
But I wish you particularly to find out all that can be known about 
Mr. Bart—what made him come here, and why does he live s0, 
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and how much has he got a year? He seems to be quite a gentle- 
man : 

‘Then his private affairs, sir, cannot concern a common man. 
You had better ways go yourself, and ask him ; or ask his friend with 
the two black eyes. Now just you do as I bid you, Master Lance. 
Not a word of all this here to my ladies; but think of something as 
you must have immediate from Middleton. Something as your 
health requires ’—here Jordas indulged in a sarcastic grin—‘ some- 
thing as must come, if the sky come down, or the day of Judgment 
was to-morrow.’ 

‘I know; yes, I am quite up to you, Jordas. Let me see, last 
time it was a sweetbread. That would never do again. It shall be 
a hundred oysters; and Spraggs shall command it, or be turned out.’ 

‘ Jordas, I really cannot bear,’ said the kind Mrs. Carnaby, 
an hour afterwards, ‘that you should seem almost to risk your life, 
by riding to Middleton in such dreadful weather. Are you sure that 
it will not snow again, and quite sure that you can get through all 
the wreaths? If not, I would on no account have you go. Perhaps 
after all it is but the fancy of a poor fantastic invalid; though Dr. 
Spraggs feels that it is so important, and may be the turning point 
in his sad illness. It seems such a long way in such weather; and 
selfish people, who can never understand, might say that it was quite 
unkind of us. But if you have made up your mind to go, in spite of 
all remonstrance, you must be sure to come back to-night, and do, 
please, to see that the oysters are round, and have not got any 
of their lids up.’ 

The dogman knew well that he jeopardised his life in either half 
of the journey ; no little in going, and tenfold as much in returning 
through the snows of night. Though the journey in the first place 
had been of his own seeking, and his faithful mind was set upon it, 
some little sense of bitterness was in his heart, that his life was 
not thought more of. He made a low bow, and turned away, that he 
might not meet those eyes so full of anxiety for another, and of none 
for him. And when he came to think of it, he was sorry afterwards 
for indulging in a little bit of two-edged satire. 

‘ Will you please to ask my lady, if I may take Marmaduke. Or 
whether she would be afeared to risk him in such weather ?’ 

‘I think it is unkind of you to speak like that. I need not ask 
my sister, as you ought to know. Of course you may take Marma- 
duke. I need not tell you to be careful of him.’ 

After that, if he had chosen for himself, he would not have taken 
Marmaduke. But he thought of the importance of his real purpose, 
and could trust no other horse to get him through it. 

In fine summer weather, when the sloughs were in, and the 
watercourses low or dry, and the roads firm, wherever there were any, 
a good horse and rider, well acquainted with the track, might go 
from Scargate Hall to Middleton in about three hours; nearly all of 
the journey being well down hill. But the travel to come back was a 
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very different thing; four hours and a half was quick time for it, 
even in the best state of earth and sky, and the Royal Mail pony was 
allowed a good seven, because his speed (when first established) had 
now impaired his breathing. And ever since the snow set in, he had 
received his money for the journey, but preferred to stay in stable; 
for which everybody had praised him, finding letters give them indi- 
gestion. 

Now Jordas roughed Marmaduke’s shoes himself; for the snow 
would be frozen in the colder places, and ball wherever any softness 
was—two things which demand very different measures. Also he fed 
him well, and nourished himself, and took nurture for the road ; 
so that with all haste he could not manage to start before twelve of 
the day. Travelling was worse than he expected, and the snow very 
deep in places, especially at Stormy Gap, about a league from Scar- 
gate. Moreover he knew that the strength of his horse must be care- 
fully husbanded for the return; and so it was dusk of the winter 
evening, and the shops of the little town were being lit with hoops of 
candles, when Jordas, followed by Saracen, came trotting through 
the unpretending street. 

That ancient dog Saracen, the largest of the bloodhounds, had 
joined the expedition as a volunteer, craftily following and crouching 
out of sight, until he was certain of being too far from home to be 
sent back again. Then he boldly appeared, and cantered gaily on in 
front of Marmaduke, with his heavy dewlaps laced with snow. 

Jordas put up at a quiet old inn, and had Saracen chained 
strongly to a ring-bolt in the stable ; then he set. off afoot to see Mr. 
Jellicorse, and just as he rang the office-bell, a little fleecy twinkle 
fell upon one of his eyelashes, and looking sharply up he saw that 
a snowy night was coming. 

The worthy lawyer received him kindly, but not at all as if he 
wished to see him ; for Christmastide was very nigh at hand, and the 
weather made the ink go thick, and only a clerk who was working 
for promotion would let his hat stay on its peg, after the drum and fife 
went by, as they always did at dusk of night, to frighten Bonyparty. 

‘There are only two important facts in all you have told me, 
Jordas,’ Mr. Jellicorse said when he had heard him out; ‘one that 
Sir Duncan is come home, of which I was aware some time ago; and 
the other that he has been consulting an agent of the name of Mor- 
dacks living in this county. That certainly looks as if he meant to 
take some steps against us. But what can he do more than might 
have been done five-and-twenty years ago?’ The lawyer took good 
care to speak to none but his principals concerning that plaguesome 
deed of appointment. 

‘Well, sir, you know best, no doubt. Only that he hath the 
money now, by all accounts; and like enough he hath laboured for 
it, a’ purpose to fight my ladies. If your Honour knew as well as I 
do, what a Yordas is for fighting, and for downright stubbornness , 

‘Perhaps I do,’ replied the lawyer with a smile ; ‘ but if he has no 
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children of his own, as I believe is the case with him, it seems un- 
likely that he would risk his substance in a rash attempt to turn out 
those who are his heirs.’ 

‘He is not so old but what he might have children yet; if he 
hath none now to hand. Any ways it was my duty to tell you my 
news immediate.’ 

‘ Jordas, I always say that you are a model of a true retainer—a 
character becoming almost extinct, in this faithless and revolutionary 
age. Very few men would have ridden into town, through all those 
dangerous unmade roads, in weather when even the Royal Mail is 
kept, by the will of the Lord, in stable.’ 

‘Well, sir,’ said Jordas, with his brave soft smile; ‘the smooth 
and the rough of it comes in and out, accordin’. Some days I does 
next to nought ; and some days I earns my keepin’. Any more com- 
mands for me, Lawyer Jellicoose? Time cometh on rather late for 
starting.’ 

‘ Jordas, you amaze me. You never mean to say, that you dream 
of setting forth again on such a night as this? I will find youa 
bed; you shall have a hot supper. What would your ladies think of 
me, if I let you go forth among the snow again? Just look at the 
window-panes, while you and I were talking! And the feathers of 
the ice shooting up inside, as long as the last sheaf of quills I 
opened for them. Quills, quills, quills, all day! And when I buy a 
goose unplucked, if his quills are any good, his legs won’t carve, and 
his gizzard is full of gravel-stones! Ah, the world grows everyday 
in roguery.’ 

‘ All the world agrees to that, sir; ever since I were as high as 
your table, never I hear two opinions about it; and it maketh a man 
seem to condemn himself. Good night, sir, and I hope we shall have 
good news, so soon as his Royal Majesty the king affordeth a pony as 
can lift his legs.’ 

Mr. Jellicorse vainly strove to keep the man in town that night. 
He even called for his sensible wife, and his excellent cook to argue, 
having no clerk left to make scandal of the scene. The cook had a 
turn of mind for Jordas, and did think that he would stop for her 
sake; and she took a broom to show him what the depth of snow 
was upon the red tiles between the brew-house and the kitchen. An 
icicle hung from the lip of the pump, and new snow sparkled on the 
cook’s white cap, and the dark curly hair which she managed to let 
fall; the brew-house smelled nice, and the kitchen still nicer; but it 
made no difference to Jordas. If he had told them the reason of 
this hurry, they would have said hard things about it perhaps; Mrs. 
Jellicorse, especially (being well read in the Scriptures, and fond 
of quoting them against all people who had grouse, and sent her 
none), would have called to mind what David said, when the three 
mighty men broke through the -host, and brought water from the 
well of Bethlehem. So Jordas only answered that he had promised 
to return, and a trifle of snow improved the travelling. 
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‘A wilful man must have his way,’ said Mr. Jellicorse at last ; 
‘we cannot put him in the pound, Diana; but the least we can do 
is to provide him for a coarse, cold journey. If I know anything 
of our country, he will never see Scargate Hall to-night, but his 
blanket will be a snow-drift. Give him one of our new whitneys to 
go behind his saddle, and I will make him take two things. I am 
your legal adviser, Jordas, and you are like all other clients. Upon 
the main issue, you cast me off; but in small matters you must 
obey me.’ 

The hardy dogman was touched with this unusual care for his 
welfare. At home his services were accepted as a due, requiring 
little praise and less of gratitude. It was his place to do this and that, 
and be thankful for the privilege. But his comfort was left for him- 
self to study; and if he had studied it much, reproach would soon 
have been the chief reward. It never would do, as his ladies said, to 
make too much of Jordas. He would give himself airs, and think 
that people could not get on without him. 

Marmaduke looked fresh and bold when he came out of stable; 
he had eaten with pleasure a good hot dinner, or supper perhaps he 
considered it, liking to have his meals early, as horses generally do. 
And he neighed and capered for the homeward road, though he 
knew how full it was of hardships; for never yet looked horse 
through bridle, without at least one eye resilient towards the charm 
of headstall, And now he had both eyes fixed with legitimate aim 
in that direction ; and what were a few tiny atoms of snow to keep 
a big horse from his household ? 

Merrily therefore he set forth, with a sturdy rider on his back ; 
his clear neigh rang through the thick dull streets, and kind people 
came to their white blurred windows, and exclaimed as they glanced 
at the parti-coloured horseman rushing away into the dreary depths 
—‘ Well, rather him than me, thank God!’ 

‘You keep the dog,’ Master Jordas had said to the ostler, before 
he left the yard; ‘he is like a lamb, when you come to know him. 
I can’t be plagued with him to-night. Here’s a half-crown for his 
victuals; he eats precious little for the size of him. A bullock’s 
liver every other day, and a pound and a half the between times. 
Don’t be afeared of him. He looks like that, to love you, man.’ 

Instead of keeping on the Durham side of Tees, as he would 
have done in fair weather, for the first six miles or so, Jordas crossed 
by the old town bridge, into his native county. The journey would 
be longer thus, but easier in some places, and the track more plain 
_ to follow, which on a snowy night was everything. For all things 
now were in one indiscriminate pelt and whirl of white; the Tees 
was striped with rustling floes among the black moor-water ; and the 
trees, as long as there were any, bent their shrouded forms and 
moaned. 

But with laborious plunges, and broad scatterings of obstruction, 
the willing horse ploughed out his way, himself the while wrapped 
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up in white, and caked in all his tufty places with a crust that 
flopped up and down. The rider, himself piled up with snow, and 
bearded with a berg of it, from time to time, with his numb right- 
hand, fumbled at the frozen clouts, that clogged the poor horse’s 
mane and crest. 

‘How much longer will a’ go, I wonder?’ said Jordas to himself 
for the twentieth time. ‘The Lord in heaven knows where we be; 
but horse knows better than the Lord a’most. Two hour it must be 
since ever I *tempted to make head or tail of it. But Marmaduke 
knoweth, when a’ hath his head; .these creatures is wiser than 
Christians. Save me from the witches, if I ever see such weather! 
And I wish that Master Lance’s oysters wasn’t quite so much like 
him.’ 

For broad as his back was, perpetual thump of rugged and 
flintified knobs and edges, through the flag-basket strapped over his 
neck, was beginning to tell upon his staunch but jolted spine; while 
his foot in the northern stirrup was numbed, and threatening to get 
frost-bitten. 

‘The Lord knoweth where we be,’ he said once more, growing in 
piety, as the peril grew. ‘ What can old horse know, without the 
Lord hath told ’un? And likely he hath never asked, no more than 
I did. We mought a’ come twelve moiles, or we mought a’ come no 
more than six. Whatever is there left in the world to judge by? 
The hills, or the hollows, or the boskies, all is one, so far as the 
power of a man’s eyes goes. Howsomever, drive on, old Dukie,’ 

Old Dukie drove on with all his might and main, and the stout 
spirit which engenders strength, till he came to a white wall reared 
before him, twice as high as his snow-capped head, and swirling like 
a billow of the sea with drift. Here he stopped short, for he had his 
own rein, and turned his clouted neck, and asked his master what to 
make of it. 

‘We must a’ come at last to Stormy Gap; it might be worse, 
and it might be better. Rocks o’ both sides, and no way round. 
No choice but to get through it, or to spend the night inside of it. 
You and I are a pretty good weight, old Dukie. We'll even try a 
charge for it, afore we knock under. We can’t have much more 
smother than we’ve gotten already. My father was taken like this, 
I’ve heard tell, in the service of old Squire Philip; and he put his 
nag at it, and scumbled through. But first you get up your wind, 
old chap.’ 

Marmaduke seemed to know what was expected of him; for he 
turned round, retreated a few steps, and then stood panting. Then 
Jordas dismounted, as well as he could with his windward leg nearly 
frozen. He smote himself lustily, with both arms swinging upon his 
broad breast, and he stamped in the snow, till he felt his tingling feet 
again. Then he took up the skirt of his thick heavy coat, and wiped 
down the head, mane, and shoulders of the horse, and the great pile 
of snow upon the crupper. ‘Start clear, is a good word,’ he said. 
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For a moment he stopped to consider the forlorn hope of his last 
resolution. ‘ About me, there is no such great matter,’ he thought; 
*but if I was to kill Dukie, who would ever hear the last of it? 
And what a good horse he have been, to be sure! But if I was to 
leave him so, the crows would only have him. We be both in one 
boat; we must try of it.’ He said a little prayer, which was all he 
knew, for himself and a lass he had a liking to, who lived in a mill 
upon the river Lune; and then he got into the saddle again, and set 
his teeth hard, and spoke to Marmaduke, a horse who would never be 
touched with a spur. ‘Come on, old chap,’ was all he said. 

The horse looked about, in the thick of the night ; as the head of 
the horse peers out of the cloak, in Welsh mummery at Christmas- 
tide. The thick of the night was light and dark, with the dense 
intensity of downpour ; light in itself, and dark with shutting out all 
sight of everything—a close-at-hand confusion, and a distance out of 
measure. The horse, with his wise snow-crusted eyes, took in all 
the winnowing of light among the draff, and saw no possibility of 
breaking through, but resolved to spend his life as he was ordered. 
No power of rush, or of dash, could he gather, because of the sinking 
of his feet; the main chance was of bulk and weight; and his rider 
left him free to choose. For a few steps, he walked, nimbly picking 
up his feet ; and then with a canter, of the best spring he could com- 
pass, hurled himself into the depth of the drift, while Jordas lay flat 
along his neck, and let him plunge. For a few yards, the light snow 
flew before him, like froth of the sea before a broad-bowed ship ; and 
smothered as he was, he fought onward for his life. But very soon 
the power of his charge was gone, his limbs could could not rise, and 
his breath was taken from him, the hole that he had made was filled 
up behind him, fresh volumes from the shaken height came pouring 
down upon him, his flanks and his back were wedged fast in the 
cumber, and he stood still, and trembled, being buried alive. 

Jordas, with a great effort, threw himself off, and put his hat 
before his mouth, to make himself a breathing-space. He scarcely 
knew whether he stood or lay; but he kicked about, for want of air ; 
and the more he kicked, the worse it was; as in the depth of night- 
mare. Blindness, choking, smothering, and freezing fell in a lump 
upon his poor body now, and the shrieking of the horse, and the 
panting of his struggles came, by some vibration, to him. 

But just as he began to lose his wits, sink away backward, and 
gasp for breath, a gleam of light broke upon his closing eyes; he 
gathered the remnant of his strength, struck for it, and was in a 
space of free air. After several long pants he looked around, and 
found that a thicket of stub oak, jutting from the crag of the gap, 
had made a small alcove, with billows of snow piled over it. Then 
the brave spirit of the man came forth. ‘ There is room for Dukie as 
well as me,’ he gasped; ‘ with God’s help, I will fetch him in.’ 

Weary as he was, he cast himself back into the wall of snow, and 
listened. At first he heard nothing; and made sure that all was 
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over; but presently a faint soft gurgle, like a dying sob, came 
through the murk. With all his might, he dashed towards the 
sound, and laid hold of a hairy chin just foundering. ‘Rise up, old 
chap,’ he tried to shout, and he gave the horse a breath or two, with 
the broad-brimmed hat above his nose. Then Marmaduke rallied 
for one last fight, with the surety of a man to help him. He stag- 
gered forward to the leading of the hand he knew so well, and fell 
down upon his knees; but his head was clear, and he drew long 
breaths, and his heart was glad, and his eyes looked up, and he gave 
a feeble whinny. 


Cuapter XLI. 
BAT OF THE GILL. 


Upon that same evening, the cottage in the gill was well snowed up, 
as befell it every winter, more or less handsomely, according to the 
wind. The wind was in the right way to do it truly now, with just 
enough draught to pile bountiful wreaths, and not enough of wild 
blast to scatter them again. ‘ Bat of the Gill,’ as Mr. Bart was called, 
sat by the fire, with his wife and daughter, and listened very calmly 
to the whistle of the wind, and the sliding of the soft fall that 
blocked his window-panes. 

Insie was reading, Mrs. Bart was knitting stockings, and Mr. Bart 
was thinking of his own strange life. It never once occurred to him, 
that great part of its strangeness sprang from the oddities of his own 
nature ; any more than a man who has been in a quarrel believes that 
he could have kept out of it. ‘Matters beyond my own control 
have forced me to do.this and that,’ is the sure belief of every man, 
whose life has run counter to his fellows, through his own inborn 
diversity. In this man’s nature were two strange points, sure (if 
they are strong enough to survive experience) to drive anybody into 
strange ways—he did not care for money, and he contemned rank. 

How these two horrible twists got into his early composition, is 
more than can be told; and in truth it does not matter. But being 
quite incurable, and meeting with no sympathy, except among people 
who aspired to them only, and failed—if they ever got the chance of 
failing—these depravations from the standard of mankind drove 
Christopher Bart from the beaten tracks of life. Providence offered 
him several occasions of return into the ordinary course; for after he 
had cast abroad a very nice inheritance, other two fortunes fell to 
him, but found him as difficult as ever to stay with. Not that he 
was lavish upon luxury of his own, for no man could have simpler 
tastes ; but that he weakly believed in the duty of benevolence, and 
the charms of gratitude. Of the latter, it is needless to say that he 
got none ; while with the former he produced some harm. When all 
his bread was cast upon the waters, he set out to earn his own crust, 
as best he might. 

No, 605 (xo. cxxv. x. 8) QQ 
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Hence came a chapter of accidents, and a volume of motley inci- 
dents, in various climes, and upon far seas. Being a very strong 
active man, with gift of versatile hand and brain, and early acquaint- 
ance with handicrafts, Christopher Bart could earn his keep, and 
make, in a year, almost as much as he used to give away, or lend 
without redemption, in a general day of his wealthy time. Hard 
labour tried to make him sour, but did not succeed therein. 

Yet one thing in all this experience vexed him more than any 
hardship ; to wit, that he never could win true fellowship, among his 
new fellows in the guild of labour. Some were rather surly, others 
very pleasant (from a warm belief that he must yet come into money), 
but whatsomever or whosoever they were, or of whatever land, they 
all agreed that Christopher Bart was not of their communion. 
Manners, appearance, education, freedom from prejudice, and other 
wide diversities, marked him as an interloper, and perhaps a spy, 
among the enlightened working men of that: age. Over and over 
again, he strove to break down this barrier; but thrice as hard he 
might have striven, and found it still too strong for him. This and 
. another circumstance at last impressed him with the superior value 
of his own society. Much as he loved the working man—in spite of 
all experience of him—that worthy fellow would not have it, but felt 
a truly and piously hereditary scorn, for ‘a gentleman as took a 
order, when but for being a blessed fool, he might have stood there 
giving it.’ 

The other thing that helped to drive him from this very dense 
array, was his own romantic marriage, and the copious birth of 
children. After the sensitive age was past, and when the sensibles 
ought to reign, for then he was past five and thirty, he fell (for the 
first time of his life) into a violent passion of love for a beautiful 
Jewish maid barely turned seventeen; Zilpah admired him, for 
he was of noble aspect, rich with variety of thoughts and deeds. 
With women he had that peculiar power, which men of strong 
character possess ; his voice was like music, and his words as good as 
poetry, and he scarcely ever seemed to contradict himself. Very 
soon Zilpah adored him; and then he gave notice to her parents 
that she was to be his wife. These stared considerably, being very 
wealthy people, of high Jewish blood (and thus the oldest of the old), 
and steadfast most—where all are steadfast—to their own race and 
religion. Finding their astonishment received serenely, they locked 
up their daughter, with some strong expressions; which they re- 
doubled, when they found the door wide open in the morning. Zil- 
pah was gone, and they scratched out her name from the surface of 
their memories. 

Christopher Bart, being lawfully married—for the local restric- 
tions scorned the case of a foreigner, and a Jewess—crossed the 
Polish frontier, with his mules and tools, and drove his little covered 
cart through Austria. And here he lit upon, and helped in some 
predicament of the road, a spirited young Englishman undergoing 
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the miseries of the grand tour, the son and heir of Philip Yordas, 
Duncan was large and crooked of thought—as every true Yordas 
must be—and finding a mind in advance of his own, by several 
years of such sallyings, and not yet even swerving towards the turn- 
ing goal of corpulence, the young man perceived that he had hit 
upon a prophet. 

For Bart scarcely ever talked at all of his generous ideas <A 
prophet’s proper mantle is the long cloak of Harpocrates, and his 
best vaticinations are inspired more than uttered. So it came about 
that Duncan Yordas, difficult as he was to lead, largely shared the 
devious courses of Christopher Bart, the workman; and these few 
months of friendship made a lasting mark upon the younger man. 

Soon after this, a heavy blow befell the ingenious wanderer. 
Among his many arts and trades, he had some knowledge of engi- 
neering, or at any rate much boldness of it; which led him to con- 
ceive a brave idea concerning some tributary of the Po. The idea 
was sound and fine, and might have led to many blessings; but 
nature, enjoying her bad work best, recoiled upon her improver. He 
left an oozy channel drying (like a glanderous sponge) in August ; 
and virulent fever came into his tent. ll of his eight children died, 
except his youngest, son Maunder ; his own strong frame was shaken 
sadly; and his loving wife lost all her strength and buxom beauty. He 
gathered the remnants of his race ; and stricken, but still unconquered, 
took his way to a long-forgotten land. ‘The residue of us must 
go home,’ he said, after all his wanderings. 

In London, of course, he was utterly forgotten, although he had 
spent much substance there, in the days of sanguine charity. Dur- 
ham was his native county, where he might have been a leading 
man, if more like other men. ‘ Cosmopolitan,’ as he was, and strong 
in his own opinions still, the force of years, and sorrow, and long 
striving told upon him. He had felt a longing to mend the kettles 
of the house that once was his: but when he came to the brink 
of Tees, his stout heart failed, and he could not cross. 

Instead of that, he turned away, to look for his old friend Yordas ; 
not to be patronised by him, for patronage he would have none; but 
from hankering after a congenial mind, and to touch upon kind me- 
mories. Yordas was gone, as pure an outcast as himself, and his 
name almost forbidden there. He thought it a part of the general 
wrong, and wandered about to see the land, with his eyes wide open, 
as usual, 

There was nothing very beautiful in the land, and nothing at all 
attractive, except that it commanded length of view, and was noble 
in its rugged strength. This, however, pleased him well, and here 
he resolved to set up his staff, if means could be found to make 
it grow. From the higher fells, he could behold—whenever the wea- 
ther encouraged him—the dromedary humps of certain hills, at the 
tail whereof he had been at school—a charming mist of retrospect. 
And he felt, though it might have been hard to make him own it, a 
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deeply-seated joy, that here he should be long lengths out of reach of 
the most highly illuminated working-man. This was an inconsistent 
thing ; but consistent for ever in coming to pass. 

Where the will is, there the way is, if the will be only wise. Bart 
found out a way of living in this howling wilderness, as his poor wife 
would have called it, if she had been a bad wife. Unskilful as he 
had shown himself in the matter of silver and gold, he had won great 
skill in the useful metals, especially in steel—the type of truth. And 
here in a break of rock he discovered a slender vein of a slate-grey 
mineral, distinct from cobalt, but not not unlike it, such as he had 
found in the Carpathian mountains, and which in metallurgy had no 
name yet, for its value was known to very few. But a legend of the 
spot declared that the ancient cutlers of Bilboa owed much of their 
fame to the use of this mineral in the careful process of conversion. 

‘I can make a living out of it, and that is all I want,’ said Bart, 
who was moderately sanguine still. ‘I know a manufacturer, who 
has faith in me, and is doing all he can against the supremacy of 
Sheffield. If I can make arrangements with him, we will settle here, 
and keep to our own affairs for the future.’ 

He built him a cottage in lonely snugness, far in the waste, and 
outside even of the range of title-deeds, though he paid a small rent 
to the manor, to save trouble, and to satisfy his conscience of the 
mineral deposit. By right of discovery, lease, and user, this became 
entirely his, as nobody else had ever heard of it. So, by the fine 
irony of facts, it came to pass—first, that the squanderer of three for- 
tunes united his lot with a Jewess ; next, that a great ‘ cosmopolitan ’ 
hugged a strict corner of jealous monopoly; and again that a cham- 
pion of Communism insisted upon his exclusive right to other people’s 
property. However, for all that, it might not be easy to find a more 
consistent man. 

Here Maunder, the surviving son, grew up, and Insie, their last 
child, was born ; and the land enjoyed peace for twenty years, because 
it was of little value. A man, who had been about the world so 
loosely, must have found it hard to be boxed up here, except for the 
lowering of strength and pride, by sorrow of affection, and sore 
bodily affliction. But the air of the moorland is good for such 
troubles; Bart possessed a happy nature; and perhaps it was well 
that his children could say, ‘ We are nine ; but only two to feed.’ 

It must have been the whistling wind, a long memorial sound, 
which sent him, upon this snowy December night, back among the 
echoes of the past; for he always had plenty of work to do, even 
in the winter evenings, and was not at all given to folded arms. And 
before he was tired of his short warm rest, his wife asked, ‘Where is 
Maunder ?’ 

*I left him doing his work,’ he replied; ‘he had a great heap 
still to clear. He understands his work right well. He will not go 
to bed till he has done it. We must not be quite snowed up, my 
dear.’ 
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Mrs. Bart shook her head; having lost so many children, she was 
anxious about the rest of them. But before she could speak again, a 
heavy leap against the door was heard ; the strong latch rattled, and 
the timbers creaked. Insie jumped up, to see what it meant; but 
her father stopped her, and went himself. When he opened the door 
a whirl of snow flew in, and through the glitter and the flutter, a 
great dog came reeling, and rolled upon the floor, a mighty lump of 
bristled whiteness. Mrs. Bart was terrified, for she thought it was a 
wolf, not having found it in her power to believe that there could be 
such a desert place without wolves in the winter-time. 

‘ Why, Saracen !’ said Insie; ‘I declare it is! You poor old dog, 
what can have brought you out this weather?’ 

Both her parents were surprised to see her sit down on the floor 
and throw her arms around the neck of this self-invited and very un- 
couth visitor. For the girl forgot all of her trumpery concealments, 
in the warmth of her feeling for a poor lost dog. 

Saracen looked at her, with a view to dignity. He had only seen 
her once before, when Pet brought him down (both for company and 
safeguard), and he was not a dog who would dream of recognising a 
person to whom he had been rashly introduced. And he knew that 
he was in a mighty difficulty now, which made self-respect all the 
more imperative. However, on the whole, he had been pleased with 
Insie, at their first interview, and had patronised her—for she had an 
honest fragrance, and a little taste of salt—and now with a side-look 
he let her know that he did not wish to hurt her feelings, although 
his business was not with her. But if she wanted to give him some 
refreshment, she might do so, while he was considering. 

The fact was, though he could not tell it, and would scorn to do 
so if he could, that he had not had one bit to eat for more hours 
than he could reckon. That wicked ostler at Middleton had taken 
his money and disbursed it upon beer, adding insult to injury, by re- 
marking, in the hearing of Saracen (while strictly chained), that he 
was a deal too fat already. So vile a sentiment had deepened into 
passion the dog’s ever dominant love of home; and when the dark- 
ness closed upon him, in an unknown hungry hole, without even 
a horse for company, any other dog would have howled ; but this dog 
stiffened his tail with self-respect. He scraped away all the straw to 
make a clear area for his experiment, and then he stood up, like 
a pillar, or a fine kangaroo, and made trial of his weight against the 
chain. Feeling something give, or show propensity towards giving, 
he said to himself that here was one more triumph for him over the 
presumptuous intellect of man. The chain might be strong enough 
to hold a ship, and the great leathern collar to secure a bull; but the 
fastening of chain to collar was unsound, by reason of the rusting of 
a rivet. ; 

Retiring to the manger for a better length of rush, he backed 
against the wall for a fulcrum to his spring, while the roll of his 
chest and the breadth of his loins quivered with tight muscle. Then 
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off like the charge of a cannon he dashed, the loop of the collar flew 
out of the rivet, and the chain fell clanking on the paving-bricks, 
With grim satisfaction, the dog set off in the track of the horse for 
Scargate Hall. And now he sat panting in the cottage of the gill, 
to tell his discovery, and to crave for help. 

‘Where do you come from, and what do you want ?’ asked Bart, 
as the dog soon beginning to recover, looked round at the door, and 
then back again at him, and jerked up his chin impatiently. ‘ Insie, 
you seem to know this fine fellow. Where have you met him? And 
whose dog is he? Saracen! Why, that is the name of the dog who 
is everybody’s terror at Scargate.’ 

‘I gave him some water one day,’ said Insie, ‘ when he was ter- 
ribly thirsty. But he seems to know you, father, better than me. 
He wants you to do something, and he scorns me.’ 

For Saracen, failing of articulate speech, was uttering volumes of 
entreaty with his eyes, which were large, and brown, and full of clear 
expression, under eyebrows of rich tan; and then he ran to the door, 
put up one heavy paw and shook it, and ran back, and pushed 
the master with his nozzle, and then threw back his great head and 
long velvet ears, and opening his enormous jaws gave vent to a 
mighty howl which shook the roof. 

‘Oh, put him out, put him out; open the door!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Bart in fresh terror. ‘If he is not a wolf, he is a great deal worse.’ 

‘His master is out in the snow,’ cried Bart ; ‘ perhaps buried in 
the snow, and he is come to tell us. Give me my hat, child, and my 
thick coat. See how delighted he is, poor fellow! Oh, here comes 
Maunder! Now lead the way, my friend. Maunder, go and fetch 
the other shovel. There is somebody lost in the snow, I believe. We 
must follow this dog immediately.’ 

* Not till you both have had much plenty food,’ the mother said ; 
‘out upon the moors, this bad, bad night, and for leagues possibly to 
travel. My son and my husband are much too good. You bad dog, 
why did you come, pestilent? But you shall have food also. Insie, 
provide him. While I make to eat your father and your brother.’ 

Saracen would hardly wait, starving as he was; but seeing the 
men prepare to start, he made the best of it, and cleared out a colan- 
der of victuals in a minute. 

‘ Put up what is needful for a starving traveller, Mr. Bart said to 
the ladies ; ‘we shall want no lantern. The snow gives light enough 
and the moon will soon be up. Keep a kettle boiling, and some 
warm clothes ready. Perhaps we shall be hours away; but have no 
fear. Maunder is the boy for snow-drifts.’ 

The young man being of a dark and silent nature, quite unlike 
his father’s, made no reply, nor even deigned to give a smile, but 
seemed to be wonderfully taken with the dog, who in many ways re- 
sembled him. Then he cast both shovels on his shoulder at the 
door, and strode forth, and stamped upon the path that he had 
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cleared. His father took a stout stick, the dog leaped past them, 
and led them out at once upon the open moor. 


‘ We are in for a night of it,’ said Mr. Bart, and his son did not 
contradict him. 


‘The dog goes first, then I, then you,’ he said to his father with 
his deep'slow tone. And the elderly man, whose chief puzzle in life 
—since he had given up the problem of the world—was the nature of 
his only son, now wondered again, as he seldom ceased from wonder- 
ing, whether this boy despised, or loved him. The young fellow 
always took the very greatest care of his father, as if he were a child 
to be protected, and he never showed the smallest sign of disrespect. 
Yet Maunder was not the true son of his father, but of some ancestor, 
whose pride sprang out of dust, at the outrageous idea of a kettle- 
mending Bart, and embodied itself in this Maunder. 

The large-minded father never dreamed of such a trifle, but felt 
in such weather, with the snow above his leggings, that sometimes it 
is good to have a large-bodied son. 


(Zo be continued.) 


In SuTHERLANDSHIRE. 


‘ How often and how vainly do we try 
To paint in words the dying of the day |! --W. B. Scott, 


OW the last streak of sunset is subdued 
By twilight, and the fainting crimsons die 

Across the spaces of the western sky ; 
The rook is winging homeward with his food, 
Down in the oozy sedge the curlew’s brood 
Have hushed themselves to silence suddenly, 
As if afraid to startle with their ery 
The listening stretch of moorland and still wood. 


Day is reluctant to resign this hour, 
And night scarce dares to take it till the shell 
Of the high moon casts forth its miracle 
Of perfect silver, and resumes its power 
Over the wind, the sea-wave, and the flower 
That folds against the night its weary bell. 
W. A. Sr. 





THe VARIATIONS OF THE RomAN Cuurcn. 


VERYONE has heard of Bossuet’s work on the ‘ Variations of 
Protestantism.’ It is worth while to ask whether a similar 
work might not be written in a less carping spirit on the Variations 
of Catholicism. There are two advantages which would result from 
such an investigation. First, we should learn more properly to 
appreciate the worth or worthlessness of the claim put forward by 
the Roman Church to the exclusive possession of unity and authority. 
Secondly, we should be induced to regard the Roman Communion 
more peaceably and hopefully if we were convinced that, being a 
Church of like infirmities and inconsistencies with the Protestant 
Churches of Christendom, it has therefore like chances of improve- 
ment in the future. 

We do not aspire for a moment to rival either the eloquence or 
the fierceness of the Eagle of Meaux. The subject is one which 
would require a volume to do it justice. But a few illustrations may 
not be useless by way of indicating the general direction which such 
an inquiry might take. 

Let us divide what we have to say into two parts. The first 
relating to the Roman Church in the times before the Reformation ; 
and the second relating to its present existence. 

I. In regard to the times before the Reformation, it is important 
to remember that the Roman Church was, in many essential points, 
in a very different position from that in which it was left after 
the disruption of the Protestant Churches from it. No doubt there 
is an historical continuity between the state of the Roman Church 
before and after the Reformation, as there is between the state of the 
Church of England, and to a certain extent of the Church of Scot- 
land, before and after the same convulsion. It remains the great 
trunk from which the other communions have been divided in 
Western Christendom, just as the Churches of England and of Scot- 
land are the historic trunks from which the non-conforming com- 
munities of Great Britain have been divided. Leo XIII. is the 
successor of Gregory the Great, but in the same sense as the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury is the successor of Augustine, the present 
Lord Chancellor the successor of St. Swithin, and the present Principal 
of St. Andrews is the successor of the first Provost, John Althamar, 
appointed by Bishop Kennedy. In each case the continuity and the 
discontinuity, though differing in degree, are the same in kind. But 
to acknowledge this is to acknowledge also that the elements of Pro- 
testantism, which have since been drawn off in a large measure into 
the Protestant communions, existed in the Roman Church before 
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the Reformation in a sense in which they do not exist now. Let us 
notice a few of these. 

(1) The Roman Church broke off from the old Eastern Church in 
the same way and under impulses of a similar kind with those which 
led to the disruption of the Protestant Churches from itself. It had 
within it the instinct of change and progress, which in the Eastern 
Church had almost died away, but which in the West was sure to 
end, at last, in movements like that of Luther or Knox or Wesley. 
The Pope, as has been often remarked, is, in the eyes of the Eastern 
Church, the first Protestant, the first schismatic, the first Rationalist. 
In the predominant and separatist attitude of the Papal See was the 
first great infringement of the ancient historical government of equal 
patriarchal sees, which had come down from the fifth century. Under 
a like impulse there took place, in the Middle Ages, changes of such 
magnitude, at least in worship and ritual, as have hardly been equalled 
even by the Reformation itself. The two sacraments were completely 
transformed ; partly, no doubt, from superstitious motives, but partly 
also from the onward rational inquiring tendency which belongs to 
all Protestant Churches. The Eucharist, which in the early ages was, 
and in the Eastern Churches still is, administered to infants, was, 
in the thirteenth century, by the authority of the Roman Church, 
withheld from them. No more severe blow has ever been dealt against 
the magical and mystical theory of the sacramental system. Baptism, 
which, as its name indicates, and as it was universally understood in 
the early ages, signified a total immersion, was also in the thirteenth 
century gradually begun to be exchanged to the totally different 
rite of sprinkling. Confirmation was deferred to an age of con- 
sciousness, and thus was transformed into a new and instructive cere- 
mony, which became the germ, and also has received the influences, 
of the ordinance which, under the same name, has played so large a 
part in the Lutheran and Reformed Churches. These are but 
samples of a tendency, which, having been often noticed, need not 
here be followed into fuller details, 

(2) Another element of the Medizval Church which, if it cannot 
properly be called Protestant, is certainly not exclusively or pecu- 
liarly Roman, was its peculiar development of the genius of archi- 
tecture. The great cathedrals which from the eleventh to the 
fifteenth century sprang into existence belonged to an instinct which 
after the sixteenth century entirely died out of the Roman Church, 
and which has been subsequently revived more actively in the Pro- 
testant than in the Catholic countries of Europe. There are, no 
doubt, in Gothic cathedrals some features better adapted for those 
peculiar devotions to saints and relics,' which form the distinguishing 
features of much of modern Roman Catholicism. But the general 


* We refer particularly to the side chapels. But these are obviously excrescences 
on the main idea of the building which are quite inconsistent with the earlier ideas 
of Western Christendom, as may be seen in the Cathedral of Milan, and with the 
plan, never altered from ancient times, of the Eastern churches: 
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aspect of the old cathedrals belongs equally to both’ sides of Christen- 
dom ; and as regards their simplicity, their elevation, their subordi- 
nation of the parts to the whole, are characteristic, as Dean Milman 
well observed,? rather of the Christianity of the philosophical and 
rational period which the Reformation inaugurated than of the small 
minute observances in which modern Roman religion delights. It is 
a confirmation of this view that the curious imitations of the worst 
parts of Roman Catholicism, which has been recently developed in 
the English Church, are almost entirely confined to modern buildings, 
and have never taken possession of or been fostered by our historical 
cathedrals, And in the Roman Church itself the gaudy dresses of 
wonder-working images, and accumulation of ex-votos, artificial 
flowers, grottoes, and the like, are far less common in the ancient 
triumphs of architectural genius than in the popular resorts of modern 
pilgrimage or of local devotion. 

(3) Another element of similarity to the Protestant character in 
the Medizval Church is to be found in the free-spoken language 
adopted both by clergy and laymen, before the Reformation, on the 
subject of ecclesiastical abuses. In the medieval literature there are 
about, half a dozen works which have survived the shock of time and 
the change of fashion. Of these hardly one could have been produced 
in the Roman Church since the sixteenth century. The audacity 
with which the ‘ Divina Commedia’ of Dante touches on the relations 
of the Empire and the Pontificate, the temporal power of the Papal 
See, and the vices of the clergy, would now be intolerable to the 
Roman hierarchy. The book on which he chiefly prided himself, the 
* De Monarchia,’ is actually on the Index. Chaucer and Petrarch would 
never have been regarded as genuine products of the Church in any 
time later than Leo X. The ‘Imitation of Christ’ speaks of pil- 
grimages in a tone far more Protestant than Roman, and soars into 
an atmosphere, for the most part, wholly unlike to most of the books 
of Roman devotion since the time of Ignatius Loyola. The invectives 
of Saints like Bernard, of theologians like Gerson, of scholars like 
Erasmus, against the superstitions and corruptions of the Church, 
which were all deemed compatible with fidelity to the Roman Com- 
munion before the sixteenth century, have become almost impossible 
since. Whenever such voices have been raised, in later times, within 
the pale of the Roman Church, they have been either immediately 
suppressed or regarded with aversion and suspicion. The spirit 
which animated them has passed across the border and taken refuge 
in those Churches which threw off the Roman yoke, and which, 
therefore, justly claim an affinity with these their precursors in the 
Medizval Church far more deep and close than can be claimed by 
champions of modern Catholicism. 

(4) Another mark of Protestant variety in the Medieval Church 
may be found in the incessant rivalries of the monast‘c orders be- 


2 History of Latin Christianity, book xiv. c. 8. 
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tween themselves and, or against, the bishops, as well as in the fierce 
animosities of the various scholastic systems. Erasmus,’ in noticing 
them as obstacles to the spread of the Gospel amongst the heathen, 
spoke of them in exactly the same terms as we might speak at pre- 
sent of the diversities of Protestant sects. This sign of discord or life, 
according as we choose to regard it, may perhaps still exist in the 
Roman Church. But its utterances very rarely reach the outer world. 

II. Let us pass to the present condition of the Roman Church. 

(1) It naturally follows, from what has been said, that the chasm 
which exists between a large portion of the ancient spirit of the 
Medizval Church and the spirit of the modern Roman Church must 
create a constant jarring and discord, and present a long series of 
variations. 

There is hardly more unity of thought between the architecture of 
a modern Jesuit Church and Cologne Cathedral than there is between 
that of Cologne Cathedral and a Quakers’ meeting-house. The whole 
style and genius of the buildings, and the minds that inspired them, 
are different. 

The changes just noticed in the case of the Sacraments are as irre- 
concileable with the claim of unchangeable unity as the restoration 
of the Eucharistic cup in the Protestant Churches, or the abolition of 
the water of baptism by the Society of Friends. 

In the authorised books of devotion, what an extraordinary depth 
of discordance in spirit the moment we penetrate below the surface! 
Take the Breviary, now for the first time rendered comparatively 
accessible by the elaborate translation into English which has been 
given to us by the careful labours of Lord Bute. There is no point 
where the authoritative decision of a Church is more required than 
in the discrimination of the devotional materials which it furnishes 
for the moral and intellectual food of the people. Look at the stories 
which the Breviary contains for instruction on Saints’ days. The 
stories of Pope Silvester and Pope Marcellinus, regularly incorporated 
in the Breviary, are condemned in Lord Bute’s annotations, guardedly 
but decidedly, as unworthy of acceptance. Yet they still remain, and 
other tales of the same kind remain also without such warning. We 
would not be hard in ourrequirements. Every Church must find it 
difficult to meet from age to age and year to year the exactions of 
modern criticism. Yet, as far back as 1552, the Church of England 
did not hesitate to exclude the festival of St. Mary Magdalen from the 
Prayer-book, because it rested on a precarious interpretation of the 
Biblical text. And in a Church possessing such a machinery for au- 
thoritative declarations as that of Rome, it is a mark of rare lethargy 
or laxity when we find it leaving such questions to be thus initiated 
and ventilated by a private layman. 

Again, in the most solemn and sacred form of all—the Canon of 
the Mass. It is well known to students that this venerable document 


* Enchiridion, p. 8. 
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contains two elements entirely incompatible with two of the most 
widely recognised doctrines of the Roman Church. One is the fact 
that, in that formulary, the priest confesses to the people and the 
people absolve the priest; exactly in the same terms as, immediately 
before, the people confess to the priest and the priest absolves the 
people. This interesting passage, now obscured by the unimpressive 
and unintelligible manner in which these solemn words are uttered, 
is obviously quite irreconcilable with the ordinary doctrine that the 
priest alone is the dispenser of absolution. The other is the fact that 
the words ‘Oblation,’ ‘ Host,’ ‘ Sacrifice,’ are said of the bread and 
wine before their consecration ; and that, therefore, the Sacrifice, the 
Host of the Eucharist, is not the Body and Blood (into which, on 
whatever hypothesis and with whatsoever meaning, the bread and 
wine are said to be transformed by the words of institution), but the 
natural fruits of the earth, according to the primitive usage of thanks- 
giving for the benefits of Providence in the gifts of creation. The 
Eucharistic Sacrifice, in the sense of offering up the Body and Blood 
of the Redeemer, exists in the decrees of Trent and in the minds of 
many devout Roman Catholics; but it is not that which is found in 
the solemn and authorised Liturgy of the Roman Church. 

(2) There can be no question that the theory and law of marriage 
lie at the basis of human society. Yet on this important subject the 
widest diversities exist in the Roman Church. In modern times 
what is called civil marriage (that is, a marriage before witnesses 
without religious services) has been condemned by high Roman au- 
thorities as hardly deserving the name of marriage at all. But this 
very form of matrimony is that which*pefore the Council of Trent, 
in all Continental Christendom, was regarded by the Catholic Church 
not only as a bond fide union of man and wife, but as a sacrament.‘ 
The consent of two persons in the presence of a witness was suffi- 
cient to constitute a valid marriage. It was not till the Council 
of Trent that the intervention of the parish priest was considered 
necessary; and even then, not as himself performing the marriage, 
but as a witness.’ The celebration of the sacrament is not vested 
even now in the person of the priest who gives the benediction, but in 
the person of the man and woman who make the solemn agree- 
ments in his presence. This form of sponsalia per verba de 
presenti (ie. by words on the part of the contracting parties con- 
taining the assurance of their present intention) was regarded as the 
essence of the sacrament, with or without the religious ceremony. In 
England, indeed, before the Reformation, and down till the passing 
of Lord Hardwicke’s Act, the witness was to be a clergyman, but a 
clergyman of any kind. Hence the Fleet marriages and the well- 
known incident of the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield.’ But in all other parts of 


* Lord Stowell in Dalrymple v. Dalrymple, 2 Consist., 64, quoted in Burn's Zecl. 
Law, p. 455. 
® Fleury, Histoire Eeclésiastique, book v. ch. xvi. c. 22. 
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Europe, including Scotland, which followed the practice of the Con- 
tinent, any witness was sufficient. What are in Scotland called 
irregular marriages—what are by many persons regarded as exces- 
sive instances of Protestant laxity—are in fact the relics of the 
ancient Catholic system. And although, as has been said, the Council 
of Trent has restricted the selection of the witness to the parish 
priest, and the Code Napoléon to the mayor or registrar, yet in 
principle all these marriages are identical. Every valid marriage in 
Christendom is thus a civil marriage; the clergyman—whether in 
Protestant or Catholic countries—is regarded only as a public witness, 
and yet this doctrine is hardly to be recognised under the denuncia- 
tions which are levelled against marriages contracted without the 
Roman ceremonial. 

Divorce, again, according to the theory of the Roman Church, is 
impossible. But the nullification of marriage, which amounts to the 
same thing, is, with the proper dispensations, freely allowed for pre- 
texts which none but the laxest of Protestant Churches would admit. 
Marriage under compulsion, and compulsion often of the slightest kind, 
is, if the parties apply afterwards for a separation, admitted by the 
ecclesiastial authorities with a readiness quite incompatible with 
the abstract theory of the permanence of the marriage bond. Po- 
litical necessities have overriden moral obligations of long standing. 
The dissolution of the marriage of Henri IV. with Marguerite of 
Navarre, and of the Emperor Napoleon I. with Josephine,® are cases 
which leap to the memory, without enlarging on like events, com- 
pleted or projected, nearer to our own time. 

(3) On the question ofthe marriage of the clergy, which in- 
spires in some Catholic countries a feeling of abhorrence almost like 
that of a natural instinct, the practice of the Roman Church, and 
we must add therefore its theory, have been as widely discordant and 
divergent as they can have been in Protestant Churches. Not to 
speak ofthe concubinage almost recognised at times in the Medieval 
Church, and still said to be in that of South America and of Portugal, 
there is a latitude permitted on this subject by the highest authori- 
ties of the Roman Church quite incompatible with the contemptuous 
strains in which its divines sometimes permit themselves to speak of 
the married clergy of Protestant Churches, or of such a burning and 
shining light within their own church as Father Hyacinthe. In the 
great assemblies of the adherents of the Roman Communion which 
have of late years taken place in Rome, including the representatives 
of those Eastern Churches which, having acknowledged the Pope’s 
supremacy, are thereby reckoned as integral parts of the Roman 
system, there have been numbered clergy whose wives and children 
are as fully recognised as they would be in England or Sweden; and 


* In the case of Josephine the religious form of the marriage (if Madame de 
Rémusat is to be believed) was performed (on the evening before the coronation) 
under the authority of the Pope himself. 
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by whom, therefore, as married priests, sacraments are celebrated and 
confessions are heard without the slightest animadversion. And it 
is well known that Pius VII. had instructed Consalvi, in arranging 
the Concordat with the French Government, to permit, on the part 
of the Papal See, the marriage of the French clergy, and the permis- 
sion was only not granted because the Government thought it more 
prudent not to insist upon it. 

(4) Again, no question is more important in the education of 
the Church than the withdrawal or concession of liberty to read freely 
the general literature of the times. On the greatest of all books, 
the Bible, a startling variety of opinion has prevailed in the Roman 
Church. In early times, the very name of the authorised translation 
of the Bible, ‘the Vulgate,’ implies, what was certainly the fact, that 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament were freely used in the 
vernacular languages. Nor has the use been forbidden entirely in 
modern times. But the precautions and the difficulties thrown in the 
way of such reading are such as to have produced one of the pro- 
foundest differences between the literature of the exclusively Catholic 
and the exclusively Protestant countries. One or c.her of the two 
principles must be right. But in the Roman Church both have pre- 
vailed at different times and in different countries. In the case of 
more general literature, the modern Roman Church has pronounced, 
with a severity which at first sight would appear to admit of no ex- 


ception. It is illustrated by a case which recently occurred in Canada. 


A French Catholic Canadian was excommunicated during his life- 
time, and after his death refused Christian burial, on the ground that 
he belonged to an institution which contained in its library books 
condemned by the Roman Index.’ For seven years his body was 
kept above ground, while his widow pursued from Court to Court her 
determination to have this censure mitigated. The case arrived, 
finally, before the English Privy Council, and was there decided 
in favour of burying the remains of the excommunicated man; 
chiefly on the ground that, inasmuch as the Decrees of Trent had 
not been promulgated in the Kingdom of France at the time of 
the annexation of Canada to the English Crown, they could not be 
understood to have any validity in the Canadian Dominion. The 
Roman Church itself, however, remained inflexible ; and, although 
the body was buried in the great cemetery of Montreal under an escort 
of Canadian troops, the Roman clergy went.afterwards through the 
ceremony of desecrating the grave, and the civil authorities were 
obliged to place upon it an enormous stone, still to be seen, in order 


7 The case was referred by the ecclesiastical authorities of Canada to the Holy 
Office at Rome, and the decree (sanctioned by the Pope) on which the excommuni- 
cation of Guibord was founded is as follows :—‘ Itaque nemo cujuscumque gradus et 
conditionis predicts opera damnata atque proscripta, quocumque loco, et quocumque 
idiomate, aut in posterum edere, aut edita legere vel retinere audeat, sed locorum 
ordinariis, aut. heretic pravitatis Inquisitoribus ea tradere teneatur, sub pcenis in 
Indice librorum vetitorum indictis.’ (Judgment of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, delivered November 21, 1874, p. 5.) 
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to prevent the ecclesiastical authorities from carrying away the body 
by stealth. Such a display of ecclesiastical discipline might be sup- 
posed to carry with it a universal force, at least among all devout 
members of the Roman Church. But this is far from the case. The 
very same offence,* which on.a Canadian bookseller was visited -with 
such tremendous penalties, is perpetrated constantly in London by 
distinguished members of the Roman Church, who may often be seen 
in the Atheneum Club, which possesses on its shelves books of the 
very same nature as those which, in the Canadian Institute, provoked 
the excommunication levelled against Joseph Guibord ; and, if any 
of those eminent persons were to die as members of the Atheneum 
Club, they could not be buried in consecrated ground consistently 
with the doctrine of the Papal Court, as expressed in the excom- 
munication of Guibord, and the desecration of his grave, unless by 
the merciful indulgence of the English Privy Council, which would 
no doubt take the same ground as in the more humble example at 
Montreal, namely, that the Decrees of Trent have never been formally 
promulgated within the realm of England. Such an inconsistency 
of practice and theory, if it were found in the English or Scottish 
Church, would no doubt excite a boundless derision and invective 
amongst members or admirers of the Roman Communion. In the 
Roman Communion it is often overlooked alike by its friends and its 
enemies. 

(5) Another line-of variation, partly practical and partly doctrinal, 
is to be found in the numerous Bulls, decrees, and treatises issued by 
Popes, councils, and casuists, maintaining the reality of witchcraft 
and the unlawfulness of usury. The belief on which those authorita- 
tive utterances were founded has been so completely abandoned in 
the Roman Church, that in this respect there is no difference between 
the practice and opinion of most Roman Catholics and that of en- 
lightened Protestants. 

(6) One of the points of which most complaint is heard against 
Protestant Churches is their want of discipline. But in the Roman 
Church the discipline is not only lax, but varies in the most marked 
diversity according to nationalities. It is, for example, of consider- 
able importance to the social standard of the community whether 
the profession of actors is to be encouraged or condemned. Even in 
Protestant Churches there is a vast variety of judgment. But in the 
Roman Communion there is much deeper and wider disagreement. 
In the French Church they are, or were till recently, excommunicated 
and were denied the rites of Christian burial. In the Italian Church 
they have all the privileges of the faithful. On this vast diverg- 
ence the central authority of the Roman Church has pronounced no 
decision. 


(7) The question of the endless torments of the wicked is one 


* ‘Cette excommunication a atteint M. Guibord par le fait méme qu'il était 
membre de l'Institut.’ (Ibid. p. 22. 
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which cries for a solution. There is a terrible description of these 
torments and their incessant and interminable duration in a work by 
a Roman Catholic priest, the Rev. J. Furniss, written as if by an eye- 
witness, and published with the authoritative permission of his supe- 
riors. No book like that of Dr. Furniss would be allowed to circulate 
in the English Church with the sanction of its prelates, especially 
after the decision of the Supreme Court that the duration of future 
punishment is an open question. Nothing could justify such a 
publication except the most absolute certainty on the subject. But 
so far from there being any such certainty in the Roman Church, we 
find the utmost divergence. Not only are there expressions of a 
totally different character in Tertullian, Origen, St. Gregory of 
Nyssa, St. Gregory of Nazianzus, St. Ambrose—the three last recog- 
nised by the Roman Church as canonised saints—but even in modern 
times a brief but significant hint is dropped in a footnote to a well- 
known work® by the foremost theologian of that Church, that the 
Catholic Church has never ruled anything at all on the subject. 

(8) Or, again, take the subject of missions to the heathen. No 
question can be more important than that which lies at the very 
threshold of missionary enterprise: from what to what is the con- 
version to take place? That is to say, how much of the old heathen- 
ism may be left ?—how much of the new Christianity is to be adopted? 
The question has not been solved in Protestant Churches. But 
neither has it been solved in the Roman Church. Witness the long 
struggle, not yet determined, between the Popes’ and the Jesuit 
missionaries in India and China on the qualifications which are or 
are not to be required from converts. 

(9) Or, again, take the doctrine which in these later days has 
been represented as the crowning test of the fidelity of Roman 
Catholics to the see of Rome—the recent dogma of the Pope’s Infalli- 
bility. On this dogma it is not too much to say that a wider diver- 
gence exists amongst the members of the Roman Church than on any 
single doctrine professed by any of the Protestant Churches. It is 
not merely that different shades of opinion exist amongst professing 
members of the Roman Communion on this subject such as are found 
in Protestant Churches on the subject of the doctrine of the Trinity or 
of Justification, but the Roman Communion includes, on the question 
of the Pope’s authority, opinions which, on the one hand, regard him 
to be an impersonation of divine wisdom, and on the other a fallible 
mortal, with even less chance of arriving at truth than most of his 
fellow-creatures. 

’ Compare the language of the Spanish or French prelates who 
promoted the dogmas of the Vatican Council with the language of 


® ¢ De hic damnatorum saltem hominum respiratione nihil adhuc certé decretum 
est ab Ecclesia Catholicié.’—l’etavius, De -Angelis (quoted in Cardinal Newman’s 
Grammar of Assent, p. 417). 

%” See Archdeacon Grant's Lecturcs on Missions, 
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the Irish Roman Catholic prelates who, in answer to the question, 
‘What is Papal Infallibility?’ caused the catechumen to reply ‘ It 
is a Protestant calumny.’ Compare the almost adoring language 
held by extreme Ultramontanes respecting Pius [X., with the latest 
utterances of Montalembert, who spoke of him as ‘the idol in the 
Vatican ;’ or with the contemptuous style in which the whole subject 
was treated by the distinguished Catholic laymen who, for a short 
time, ventured to express their opinions in the public journals of 
England. Compare the language of the two highest Roman authori- 
ties in England. One of them supported with all his energy the pro- 
mulgation of the dogma, and afterwards spoke of its importance and its 
force in the most unqualified terms. The other regarded the forma- 
tion of the dogma as the work of ‘an aggressive insolent faction 
which,’ as a student, ‘he could not defend in the face of the facts of 
history;’ and, even after accepting it, he reduced his allegiance to the 
very minimum of which human language is capable. Or, again, con- 
sider the assertions of those members of the Roman Communion who 
declare that they have acquiesced in this dogma, to their co-religionists 
so important, only on the understanding that as no Pope from the be- 
ginning '' of time ever has spoken authoritatively, so it is probable 
that no Pope to the end of time will ever so speak; or, as another 
alternative, that the moment any Pope falls into error, that moment 
upso facto he ceases to be a Pope, and, therefore, ceases to speak as 
an authority. And to these variations amongst theologians we ought 
to add those still wider divergences which exist amongst the large 
classes of the Roman Communion, whose numbers form a material 
element in the dazzling pretensions which it puts forth; and yet of 
whom it is not too much to say that, both amongst the educated and 
uneducated classes, there are thousands to whom the Pope’s claims to 
infallibility are entirely inoperative. It might perhaps be asked 
whether, even amongst the strongest upholders of the dogma, anyone 
ever quotes or accepts it except on behalf of something to which 
he is previously inclined. For all other cases, the qualifications in 
reserve are so large and numerous as to supply some means of escape. 

(10) There is one final example, perhaps in some respects the 
most striking of all—the various types of character which the Roman 
Church has included. Unity of character, after all, is the essential sign 
by which the unity of a Church can be known. If any society is abso- 
lutely uniform in itself, the moral and mental character of its members 
will be absolutely alike also. This uniformity has been to a large 
extent attained in some of the Protestant Churches. There is a 
family sameness in all members of the Society of Friends, and in most 
members of the Scottish Free Church, which we vainly seek either 
in the Church of Rome or the Church of England. In the Church 
of Rome this diversity may be said to be of two kinds. There is 
first the diversity of extreme depravity and extreme goodness, and 


" Letter to Cardinal Manning, by Mr. Maskell, 
No. 605 (mo. cxxv. n.8.) RE 
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this amongst not merely private personages, but high officials—not 
merely amongst lax adherents, but devoted members. The infamous 
Cardinal Dubois was a more august representative of his Church, as 
far as authority and dignity were concerned, than the devout Fénelon 
or the excellent Massillon. The cruel Louis XI. and the profligate 
Louis XV. were as ardent followers of the Roman See as the saintly 
Louis IX. and the pure and tolerant Louis XVI. Again there is 
the diversity which may be yet more within the reach of modern 
experience, and which is found not only in the extremes of virtue 
and vice, but in the more complex shades of character, which never- 
theless go far to divide and bewilder men’s minds in the selection of 
Churches. There may be those members or converts of the Roman 
Communion who are absorbed in the intrigues, the trivialities, the 
proselytism which form so large a part of the occupation of the inferior 
spirits of the religious world in all Churches. There are also those 
members, and even converts, who avoid these pursuits with the utmost 
distaste, who live in that higher region of faith and charity which is 
common to the just spirits of all Churches—of these it may truly be 
said that they are Roman by accident, Catholic’? by nature, and 
Christians by the grace of God. Let the Roman Church have both 
the advantage and the disadvantage of these fundamental divergences. 

III. These are some of the examples of the variations of the 
Roman Church. We might indefinitely extend them. The position 
of the Virgin Mary in devotion, as represented by St. Alphonso 
Liguori on the one hand, or Cardinal Newman on the other hand ; 
the profound credit, or absolute discredit, attached to La Salette or 
Lourdes ; the elevation or depression of this or that local saint in the 
celestial hierarchy ; the various opinions implied or expressed on the 
efficacy of indulgences. It may be asked why, if they are so palpable, 
they have not produced a greater effect, either in deterring the 
leaders of Roman proselytism from appeals to a unity so obviously 
fallacious, or in opening the eyes of those for the sake of whom those 
appeals are made to their illusory character? There may be several 
answers to this question; but one is sufficient. It is that the Roman 
Church has, in its later years, possessed the power which in the 
Middle Ages it had not yet acquired, of silencing, suppressing, and 
disguising the true expressions of the discontent and discordance of 
its members. That in this power so exercised there is something 
calculated to impress the imagination we do not deny—that all 
Churches are naturally eager to suppress the traces of discord and 
-quarrel, Nevertheless to high-minded men it would appear of all 
ecclesiastical privileges one of the least enviable. 

The conclusions which we would therefore draw are those which 
we stated at the beginning. The Roman Church is a vast institution, 
which, by the very reason of its antiquity, in its earlier history con- 


12 We here use this word in the original and true sense of ‘ universal,’ ‘ compre- 
hensive.’ 
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tained all the various elements, good and bad, which go to make up 
the Christianity of modern Europe. It was, as Matthew Arnold says 
of the Lives of the Saints, it was ‘the world.’ In its later days many 
of its good elements have been strained off into the Protestant 
Churches; some good have remained, some bad elements have been 
added ; both, perhaps, have been intensified. Of it we may say, 
whether in good-natured blame or in merciful indulgence, what a 
Scotch minister of the Established Church said to a Scotch dissenter : 
‘When your lum has reeked as long as ours, it will have as much 
soot.’ And this indulgence should be specially extended to those who, 
whether in the Roman Church or any other old institution, are strug- 
gling to maintain the better elements, and to sweep away some of 
the accumulated accretions. This consideration also opens the pos- 
sible prospect in which we may indulge of the Roman Church for the 
future. It is within the reach of possibility that both Popes and 
General Councils will at last, on some one occasion, have the courage 
and common sense to acknowledge what all the educated classes, both 
within and without the Roman Church, accept, that they and their pre- 
decessors have erred even in the most important matters. Whenever 
this simple truth has been once uttered authoritatively, whenever 
the natural inference is drawn that Christianity consists of many 
different communions, with diverse gifts, working towards a common 
end, the supposed necessity for aggressive proselytism would be re- 
moved, and the chief cause of bitterness between Roman and Protest- 
ant Christendom would disappear, and the variations of Catholicism 
would prove to have been as great a benefit to the world as the varia- 
tions of Protestantism. The Roman Communion would in that case 
lose the attributes of a party, and would assume the attributes of a 
Church—one Church amongst many—fulfilling its own functions in 
the household of faith, and capable of receiving the good influences 
of the communions around it. The variations of the past, when 
once acknowledged, would open the door to improvements in the 
future perhaps not less than those which the Reformation brought 
with it, alike to Protestants and Catholics. 


A. P. Sraniey. 


REZ 





A Russtan Lapy’s Boox. 


BOOK has lately appeared among us in a fair outward garb and 
singularly attractive within, written by a foreigner in fluent 
and idiomatic English, inspired by genuine patriotism and hearty 
international goodwill, and distinguished by the transparent good 
faith of its statements. Shafts of keen wit and sarcasm indeed 
abound—well-aimed and hard-hitting—but these arrows have never 
been dipped in the poison of malice, and they are always more or less 
headed with truth. The enthusiasm of a high-souled patriot of the 
young and vigorous Russian race glows and kindles in every utterance, 
while in the acquirement of our language, the gathering together of 
material, the arrangement of the whole into a brilliant and ex- 
ceptionally readable book, is evinced an amount of honest labour 
which in itself must command our respect. 

Why cannot Russia and England be friends? Here is the aim 
and the motive of the whole work. The question is so forcibly put 
that we may fain hope it will serve to quicken the common sense 
and the common Christian feeling of two great nations on whose 
mutual respect and goodwill depend the civilisation of millions of 
our joint neighbours. 

Olga de Novikoff, née de Kiréeff, is a Russian lady of station. 
Besides the high culture now common among her countrywomen, 
she possesses a rare gift of language which she has cherished till she 
is able to write with equal force and fluency in French, in English, 
and in her own native tongue. Her husband is a Moscow noble ; 
her only surviving brother, General Kiréeff, is on the staff of the 
Grand Duke Constantine, and is a man greatly beloved for his gen- 
erous nature. The book is dedicated to the memory of her younger 


brother, 
NICOLAS KIREEFF 
THE FIRST RUSSIAN VOLUNTEER KILLED IN SERBIA, 


6 
JULY —, 1876. 
Ty 876. 


I transcribe from Mr. Kinglake’s preface to the sixth edition of 
his ‘ History of the Crimean War, the following extract, which tells 
how Kiréeff fell. 

The young Colonel Nicholai Kiréeff was a noble, whose birth and 


possessions connected him with the districts affected by Moscow’s fiery 
aspirations ; and being by nature a man of enthusiastic disposition, he had 


1 Russia and England from 1876 to 1880, by O, K. With a Preface by J. A. Froude, 
M.A. Longmans, 1880. 
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accustomed himself to the idea of self-sacrifice. Upon the outbreak of 
Prince Milan’s insurrection, he went off to Servia with the design of acting 
simply under the banner of the Red Cross, and had already entered upon 
his humane task when he found himself called upon by General Tchernayeff 
to accept the command of a brigade. .. . He was a man of great stature, 
with extraordinary beauty of features ; and, whether owing to the midsummer 
heat, or from any wild, martyr-like impulse, he chose, as he had done from 
the first, to be clothed altogether in white. Whilst advancing in front of 
his troops against the Turkish battery, he was struck—first by a shot 
passing through his left arm, then presently by another one which struck 
him in the neck, and then again by yet another one which shattered his 
right hand and forced him to drop his sword ; but, despite all these wounds, 
he was still continuing his resolute advance, when a fourth shot passed 
through his lungs, and brought him, at length, to the ground, yet did not 
prevent him from uttering—although with great effort—the cry of ‘ For- 
ward! forward!’ A fifth shot, however, fired low, passed through the 
fallen chief’s heart and quenched his gallant spirit. The brigade he had 
commanded fell back, and his body—vainly asked for soon after by General 
Tchernayeff—remained in the hands of the Turks. 


For an account of the manner in which his heroic death served 
as a trumpet call to the Russian nation, I refer to further quotations 
in the third chapter of the book written by the sister of Kiréeff and 
inspired by his fate; a task wrought out in calmer hours with 
deliberate purpose from the impulse of passionate agony awakened 
by the tidings of her brother’s martyrdom. She was first over- 
powered by the feeling borne in upon her, that had England by 
peaceful means promoted the liberation of the Christian nationalities 
in Turkey, then there would have been no need for the gallant 
rising of the little Principality of Serbia, the desperate efforts of the 
Russian volunteers. She cried out to the spirit of Christ in England, 
‘Lord, if thou hadst been there, my brother had not died!’ Gra- 
dually the purpose shaped itself in her mind that she would devote her 
literary power and social influence in both countries, to bring about 
a better understanding between England and Russia, and thus lead 
towards co-operation for the common objects of humanity in the East. 
A series of letters in the Darlington ‘ Northern Echo’ (first: reprinted 
in 1877 with a preface by Mr. Froude, the historian) commenced 
the English literary part of her mission of goodwill. Similar 
efforts on the Russian side have appeared from her pen in journals 
in her own country. But, as Mr. Froude says in his admirable 
preface to the present volume, her task has been so hard, that only 
enthusiasm could have carried her through it. 

In her introductory chapter our authoress repudiates entirely the 
idea of the Russian Government having deliberately planned the war, 
and gives unmistakeable grounds for attributing it to the spontaneous 
movement of the Russian people. I quote here as decisive on this 
point, the testimony of our English Ambassador, Lord Augustus 
Loftus. Writing to the Earl of Derby, from St. Petersburg, on 
August 16, 1876, he says :— 
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The enthusiasm for the cause of the Servians and Christian Slavs is 
daily increasing here. . . . The sympathy of the masses has been roused by 
the atrocities which have been committed in Bulgaria, and bears a religious 
and not a political character. . . . It might be feared that should any fresh 
atrocities occur to influence the public mind, neither the Emperor nor 
Prince Gortschakoff would be able to resist the unanimous appeal of the 
nation for intervention to protect and save their co-religionists. (P. 16.) 


To the sufferings of the Christians in Bulgaria, Bosnia, and Old 
Serbia, I, among others, have been able to give the testimony of 
an eye-witness who had travelled and resided in the Turk-ruled 
Christian lands many years before the outbreak of the insurrection. 
The story of the Bulgarian massacres which roused the hearts of 
English men and women, came to me and to those who knew 
Turkish rule as no startling novelty, but as the terrible aggravation 
of a chronic condition. 

Nor is it true, as has been so often asserted, that the leaders of 
the insurrection were either Russians by birth, or natives of Serbia 
and Montenegro. They were everywhere, with some rare exceptions, 
exiled Bulgarians, Bosnians, and Herzegovinians, or the children of 
exiles, who had resided in Serbia, Roumania, and Russia, and had in 
some instances become naturalised foreign subjects. 

But those and many such matters belong to the Past. Present 
difficulties and actual sufferings are now claiming our attention. 
The Eastern question has been mooted, not settled. It was irrevo- 
cably' opened in the autumn of 1875, by a few Herzegovinian peasants 
at Nevesigne, who knew nothing beyond their own bounded lives, the 
wrongs of their own hearths, and the sufferings of their own villages. 
But they were men, and as men they did and dared. The breach 
they made in the walls is bringing down the whole charnel house of 
Moslem rule. Their work has neither been completed nor annulled 
by the halting movements of European diplomacy which have been 
proclaimed at intervals in the discordant and uncertain sounds of the 
Conference of Constantinople, the Anglo-Turkish Convention, and 
the Treaty of Berlin. 

It is notorious that the Greek and Armenian populations are still 
left the prey of the Osmanli. It is not so generally known that 
large portions of Old Serbia, and the greater part of the Novi-bazar 
district, including the town of Novi-bazar, are still as before under 
Turkish rule. Bosnia and the Herzegovina, occupied by Austrian 
troops and administered partially by Austrian officials, are still 
reckoned as part of the Turkish Empire; Bulgaria has been cut up 
into three parts, one of which containing a population of 1,500,000, 
has been simply handed back to the Turks. An appeal, dated 
January 1, 1880, from the Bulgarians of Macedonia, addressed to 


the ambassadors of the Powers at Constantinople, thus describes their 
condition :— 


The state of affairs in Macedonia becomes daily, through the fault of 
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the local authorities, more and more intolerable. Thefts, misdemeanours, 
murders, abuses, and crimes of all kinds increase in a most ifying 
manner, The criminals who were seized by the Christians and handed 
over to the authorities remain not only unpunished, but are even acquitted, 
and they use their freedom to continue, being armed from head to foot, 
their former cruelties against the unarmed Bulgarians. The authorities 
openly show their partiality for the Mahometans. These facts deprive us 
of every hope that the local authorities will redress these grievances. The 
public insecurity, of course, greatly endangers labour and wages; the 
number of those in need of their daily bread is therefore already very large. 
(P. 119, foot-note.) 


The appeal goes on to demand the application of promised reforms, 
which we all know the Porte is powerless to enforce. The Bulgarian 
question has not been settled by the expedient of cutting up the 
nation into three artificial divisions. And ‘in a few years, at least a 
dozen questions as hard as the Bulgarian will be pressing for settle- 
ment.’ 

The Russian lady shows us in these pages that it has been the 
historic mission of her country to liberate the Christian East. She 
also shows how the political relations of this country with Turkey 
have unhappily rather tended to rivet than to loosen the chains of its 
Christian populations. 

For a specimen of wholesome hard-hitting, I recommend Chapter 
VIII. on ‘ English Neutrality,’ to which she prefixes Canning’s words :— 


If you ask me what are the lines, rules, and limits of a just neutrality, 
I will tell you them in one word. There is a golden maxim which applies 
as well to politics as to morals—Do unto others as you would that others 
should do unto you. But to England I say, Do unto others what you have 
made others do unto you. (P. 77.) 


In the following extract she urges the Russian view of the diffi- 
culties interposed by England. 


No matter what Russia proposed, England rejected it, while the one 
thing you proposed—the Constantinople Conference—we cordially accepted. 
Lord Beaconsfield adopted a policy of isolation from his devotion to ‘ English 
interests.’ Tell me, has it been so much to your interest to care for nothing 
but ‘interests’? Has anyone gained by it? Of course Russia has suffered. 
We have lost two hundred thousand lives, not to speak of money ; but is 
that an adequate compensation to you for having made enemies of a hundred 
millions of Slavs? Perhaps it might, if you had really succeeded in regene- 
rating and re-establishing the Ottoman Empire. . . . Your promised ‘ three 
campaigns’ were only fought at the Guildhall, and—whilst the poor Sultan 
was sighing if only for one—our armies crossed the Danube, crossed the 
‘impregnable’ Balkans, reached Constantinople, and dictated peace. (P. 266.) 

‘When the war was over, and Bulgaria was freed from the Danube to 
the Aigean, the English Government demanded six millions to threaten 
war for re-enslaving Southern Bulgaria. . . . Then came the Congress at 
Berlin. Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury, on their return to London, 
were received as conquering heroes, with shouts of enthusiastic applause, 
making it their chief, and indeed their only, boast that they had restored 
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to the power of the Turk the very province whose sufferings evoked the 
magnificent demonstrations against the Turks in 1876. (P. 281.) 


Then as to the future—she strongly urges a restoration of the Euro- 
pean concert which was broken by the Anglo-Turkish Convention, 
and which was the very object of the Crimean War. 


The Duke of Wellington, in his Memorandum on the Treaty of Adrian- 
ople, foreshadowed the concerted understanding which is now more than 
ever to be desired. He wrote: The object of our measures, whatever they 
are, should be to obtain an engagement, or, at all events, a clear under- 
standing among the Five Powers, that, in case of the dissolution of the 
Turkish Monarchy the disposition of the dominions hitherto under its 
government should be concerted and determined upon by the Five Powers 
in conference. (P. 148, quoting ‘ Wellington’s Despatches,’ vol. vi. p. 219.) 


With regard to Turkey in Europe, I quote the following :— 


Russia seeks no annexations in the Balkan Peninsula. Within the 
last sixty years we have thrice dictated treaties to the vanquished Turks, 
but we have not at this moment one foot more territory in Europe than we 
had in 1815. We have not even taken a Cyprus concession from the 
Sultan in this continent as the price of all our victories. Turkey in Europe, 
so far as Russia is concerned, is territorially as she was when the Battle of 
Waterloo was fought. (Pp. 145-6.) 

She has certainly no desire to possess Constantinople. . . . But it is 
quite true that Constantinople occupies such a place in the Russian imagination 
that, questions of self-preservation apart, no Russian Emperor could tolerate 
the Austrians on the Bosphorus. (Pp. 166, 167.) 

The Balkan lands belong to the Balkan people (149). Greece should 
receive Epirus, Thessaly, Crete, and the Hellenic Islands, which may, 
perhaps, include Cyprus when you get tired of it. (P. 159.) 


It is to be observed that Panslavism, or the union of all the Slav 
races of Europe under the headship of the Russian Czar, is an idea 
no longer seriously entertained in the mind of any well-informed 
Russian. 

Mr. Aksakoff, the acknowledged spokesman of the Moscow Sla- 
vonic Committee (which in England has been mistakenly called 
Panslavist), makes this declaration :— 


The East of Europe belongs to Oriental Europeans; the Slav countries 
belong to the Slavs. It is not a question of territorial conquests for Russia ; 
it is a question of calling to an independent existence (political and social 
all those different Slav groups which people the Balkan Peninsula. (P. 150. 


Here Panslavism is distinctly repudiated; Philo-Slavism is de- 
fined. Let us be careful not to confuse our notions by a confusion 
of terms. I have never met a Panslavist among the Southern Slavs. 
The Slav nationalities desire their own free and unfettered individual 
development. The traditional policy in Serbia and Montenegro has 
been to get help wherever they can, now from Russia, now from 
France, now from Austria or England, and to play the European 
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Powers and their agents one against the other; they are indeed open 
to the charge of ingratitude towards Russia, which has sacrificed and 
accomplished so much for them. The Southern Slavs have no ten- 
dency to Russian absorption, making use of the idea merely as a 
threat or a bugbear to England and Austria, and an argumentum ad 
hominem in the following strain: ‘Give us our liberties, or we 
will throw ourselves into the arms of Russia.’ 

This work neither gives nor professes to give a complete picture 
of Russia, of her internal political and social condition. For instance, 
there is but a passing mention of one of the most hopeful facts in the 
country, viz. that the beginning and foundation of popular represent- 
ation exists in the village communities, where the peasants manage 
their local concerns. The nation is being trained from below upwards 
to representation ; the principle is there, rooted and established, and 
must work upwards through the ranks until the rapidly increasing 
intelligence, cultivation, and education of the people shall find salu- 
tary expression in the management of their national affairs. In the 
chapter on ‘ Russian Autocracy ’—which is chiefly noteworthy as an 
exposition of the views of a loyal and typical Russian subject, who 
is a reverent believer in the autocracy—she makes this passing 
mention of the rural municipalities : — 


We believe, with Goethe, that the best of all Governments is that 
which best teaches self-government, but a permanent head of a strong 
centralised Administration is sometimes a necessity even for the development 
of self-government. In this respect Russia may compare favourably with 
England, for we have rural municipalities elected by universal suffrage, 
established by the Emperor Nicholas, and I suppose I am not wrong in 
saying that you have no such elective authorities in your country districts. 
(P. 236.) 


An earnest of progress, indeed, is found in the fact that Russia, 
without any pressure from without or any revolution at home, has 
liberated twenty millions of her own serfs. And the more one knows 
the highly educated upper Russian class, the more faith we have in 
the future of the nation, and the more confidently we expect for 
them representation and extended self-government. 

Russians have the opportunity of knowing England very thoroughly, 
both from our freedom of the press, and also from the fact that 
almost every educated Russian can read English. It is extremely 
rare for an English person to possess the slightest knowledge of the 
Russian language. We in England consequently know very little of 
Russia, and almost nothing of the under strata of her society, where 
are now stirring forces and energies which must find vent in de- 
structive explosion, or in the healthy and wholesome expression 
afforded by representation. But however impossible it may be to 
us to form a true idea of internal Russia and her as yet unhealed 
moral plague of Nihilism, amid the masses of misrepresentation which 
reach our press from the Jewish correspondents of foreign journals, 
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and from various unreliable and outer sources, it is very clear that 
the Nihilists are neither the Liberals nor the Philo-Slavs of Russia. 
This is self-evident from the manifesto of Bakunin, the Nihilist 
leader, in 1868, given in a foot-note, p. 256. Many among the 
Nihilists are of Jewish origin; and our authoress is able to tell us 
that Nihilism is not widely spread in the upper classes, and has no 
hold whatever on the mass of the people, who are loyal to their Czar 
and to their faith. While this volume is chiefly valuable as a state- 
ment of the Russian case against England in foreign policy, it is 
also rich in facts and indications on the whole subject of Russian life 
and feeling, and as an Englishwoman I can cordially recommend its 
study to British readers. 

Before concluding, I should mention that by her advocacy of cer- 
tain reforms the writer has given offence to the bureaucracy in her 
own land. The censors of the press have also objected to the repro- 
duction of Mr. Aksakoff’s speech in Moscow, which expressed the dis- 
content of the people at the sacrifice at the Congress of advantages 
gained for the Southern Slavs by the war. Great displeasure has been 
caused by her advocacy of the Zemskie Sobory (‘assemblies from all 
the lands’), although this institution is, according to our views, but a 
small step in the right direction, being merely a consultative ‘ Parlia- 
ment in waiting,’ to be summoned at the pleasure of the Czar. 
Shortly after its appearance, the work was placed on the list of books 
prohibited. 

A. P. Inpy. 
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N tracing more in detail the proofs of Shakespeare’s familiarity 
with Ovid, his general literary method must be kept in view. 
While there is the clearest evidence that his mind was richly stored 
with knowledge of all kinds, he is far too great an artist to make any 
section of it prominent in his writings. This applies with special 
force to the kind of knowledge which academic poets and scholarly 
wits are apt to display—the knowledge of books. Many of the writers 
for the stage, who were Shakespeare’s immediate predecessors or early 
contemporaries, had spent some years at the Universities, and their 
dramas not only abound with literary references and allusions, but 
contain at intervals long quotations from foreign sources, and especially 
from the Roman poets and prose writers. The unspent force of the 
powerful Renaissance wave swayed secondary and imitative minds in 
the same direction. And at the outset of his career, Shakespeare was 
so far affected by the prevailing tendencies, that his early plays have, 
as a rule, more numerous learned allusions than the later. This is not, 
however, as is sometimes assumed, an invariable mark or test of 
early work. The ‘Comedy of Errors,’ though constructed on the well- 
known lines of Plautus and Terence, contains, perhaps for this very 
reason, far fewer classical allusions than many, indeed than most, of 
the later plays. But in ‘ Titus Andronicus,’ ‘Love’s Labour Lost,’ 
‘The Taming of the Shrew,’ and the Parts of ‘ Henry VI.,’ the bookish 
element, though much less than in many contemporary plays, is still 
a distinctive feature. Even in these earliest efforts, however, Shake- 
speare yields only a passing and temporary homage to the custom of 
copious allusion and quotation so common in his day. His intel- 
lectual power was too exuberant, his creative imagination too fertile, 
his dramatic feeling too vivid and intense, to allow of scholastic dis- 
play, or merely external decoration of any kind. Classical and learned 
allusions, if employed at all, are usually wrought by the dominant 
feeling into the very substance of the work. But, as I have said, 
in his more mature and characteristic writings such allusions are 
rare. It is the more significant, therefore, that direct references to 
Ovid, and quotations from his poems, are comparatively numerous, 
although, as might be expected, they occur for the most part in 
early plays. Apart from direct evidence, indeed, it might be safely 
assumed that the influence of Ovid over Shakespeare would be 
stronger in the earlier stages of his career, before his own dramatic 
style was fully formed, than in the later, when his powers were de- 
veloped, and he had acquired complete command over the con- 
ditions and resources of his art. 
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In dealing with the direct references to Ovid, ‘Titus Andronicus’ 
may be taken first in order of time. At least I may say in passing 
that, after a careful examination of the question, I feel convinced 
that the play is Shakespeare’s, and if so, it is obvious it must be 
early work, his very first tragedy, if not his first drama. The marks 
of youthful effort are everywhere apparent, not only in the acceptance 
of the coarse type of tragedy that occupied the London stage when 
Shakespeare first became acquainted with it, but in the crude hand- 
ling of character and motive, and the want of harmony in working 

out the details of the conception. All through the ardent love of 
_ beauty and keen delight in nature struggle with the physical horrors 
and moral gloom of the tragedy. In relation to the point in hand, 
the immaturity is seen in the extent to which the smell of the lamp 
mingles with the freshness and vigour of poetic feeling. The wide 
circle of references to Greek fable and Roman story suggests that 
the writer had come recently from his books, and was not unwilling 
to display his acquaintance with them. Some of the books and 
authors from whose pages incidents and allusions had been derived 
are, as in the case of Ovid, mentioned by name. 

The earliest direct reference to Ovid occurs in the first scene of 
the fourth act, where, in the garden of Titus’s house, the terribly 
mutilated Lavinia is seen eagerly turning over the books her nephew 
Lucius had let fall on her hasty approach. Titus and Marcus, to 
whom the boy had appealed, after watching her for a time, observe 
that she has fixed on one of the books and is rapidly turning over 
the leaves as though in search of some reference or passage that 
might tell what she cannot utter,— 


Tit. Lucius, what book is that she tosseth so? 
Young Ine. Grandsire, ’tis Ovid’s Metamorphoses ; 
My mother gave it me. 
Mare. For love of her that’s gone, 
Perhaps she cull’d it from among the rest. 
Tit. Soft! see how busily she turns the leaves! [Helping her. 
What would she find ?—Lavinia, shall I read? 
This is the tragic tale of Philomel, 
And treats of Tereus’s treason. . . . 


The tale of Tereus having hinted at her woe, the plan devised by 
her uncle for revealing the names of the murderous ruffians who had 
so cruelly wronged her—that of writing in the sand with the staff— 
seems also to have been suggested by Ovid. At least it naturally 
recalls the vivid dramatic sketch in which he describes the lingered- 
out parting on the shore between Calypso and Ulysses. Urged to 
tell once more the tale of Troy, the wide-wandering hero draws with 
his stick on the sand a map of the city, with the friendly and hostile 
encampments around it. 


Ille levi virga (virgam nam forte tenebat), 
Quod rogat, in spisso litore pingit opus, 
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Hee, inquit, Troja est (muros in litore fecit) : 
Hic tibi sit Simois : hac mea castra puta. 
Campus erat (campumque facit) quem cede Dolonis 
Sparsimus, Heemonios dum vigil optat equos. 


The third scene of the same act contains a quotation from Ovid, 
a hemistich from the fine passage in the first book of the ‘ Meta- 
morphoses,’ in which he describes the flight of Justice from the 
polluted earth. The venerable Titus, in his ecstasy of grief and 
loss, despairing of justice on the earth, commands those about him 
to scour the seas and search the under-world to find her :— 


Terras Astrea reliquit : 

Be you remember’d, Marcus, she’s gone, she’s fled. 
Sirs; take you to your tools. You, cousins, shall 
Go sound the ocean, and cast your nets ; 

Happily you may catch her in the sea ; 

Yet there’s as little justice as at land. 


The numerous indirect allusions to Ovid’s writings in the play will 
be noticed further on. But before leaving it here another line from 
the scene already referred to may perhaps be fairly interpreted as a 
direct allusion to the favourite author. When Lucius runs to his 
grandfather perplexed and alarmed at his aunt’s hurried approach 
and excited manner, Titus replies :— 


Fear her not, Lucius ;—somewhat doth she mean ;— 
See, Lucius, see how much she makes of thee : 
Somewhither would she have thee go with her. 

Ah, boy, Cornelia never with more care 

Read to her sons than she hath read to thee 

Sweet poetry and Tully's Orator. 


Now, as the ‘Metamorphoses’ had been given to the boy by his 
mother, and his Aunt Lavinia shows immediately after her intimate 
knowledge of the book, it seems reasonable to conclude that Ovid’s 
delightful stories were the sweet poetry she had read to the boy. In 
support of this it will be remembered that in the grammar schools of 
Shakespeare’s youth, the pupils usually read Ovid and Cicero for a year 
or two before they advanced to Horace and Juvenal, and that the 
epithet sweet is not only peculiarly suitable, but specially applied to 
Ovid in the literature of the time. From his smooth versification, 
felicitous turns of speech, and fulness of tender sentiment, he was 
appropriately designated by an epithet that would hardly apply to 
the poets read in the more advanced stages of the school course. 
We may therefore, I think, fairly interpret the line, ‘Sweet poetry 
and Tully’s Orator’ as referring to the school association of Ovid and 
Cicero. 

The next play in which Shakespeare refers to Ovid by name is 
* Love’s Labour Lost.’ The pedantic Holofernes, though destitute of 
true taste or cultured judgment, knows well enough the technical 
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merits of the chief school authors. In criticising Biron’s verses 
he takes the opportunity of displaying his familiarity with Ovid, 
and, although under the impulse of the ‘ foolish extravagant spirit’ 
that possesses him, he cannot help playing with the name, the sub- 
stance of his general statement is not very wide of the mark :— 
‘Here are only numbers ratified: but, for the elegancy, facility, 
and golden cadence of poesy, caret. Ovidius Naso was the man: 
and why, indeed, Naso, but for smelling out the odoriferous flowers of 
fancy, the jerks of invention?’ Here the main characteristics of 
Ovid’s muse, his ease, elegance, fertility of invention and musical 
sweetness, are clearly indicated, though in a characteristically fan- 
tastic way. 

The ‘ Taming of the Shrew’ is another early play, comparatively 
rich in direct references to Ovid. Indeed, though not amongst the very 
earliest of Shakespeare’s works, it abounds with classical allusions in 
common with the older drama on which it is founded. The references 
to Ovid are, however, from Shakespeare’s own pen, as they do not 
appear in the ‘ Pleasant conceited Historie called “ The Taming of a 
Shrew.”’ The earliest reference is in the first scene of the first act, 
in the dialogue between Lucentio and Tranio on their arrival at 
Padua, ‘the nursery of arts, in order to enter on a ‘ course of learn- 
ing and ingenious studies.’ After having been brought up at Florence, 
Lucentio, the son of a wealthy merchant, returns to Padua, the 
place of his birth, to complete his education by the study of philo- 
sophy. This determination he explains in his opening speech :— 


And therefore, Tranio, for the time I study, 
Virtue, and that part of philosophy 
Will I apply, that treats of happiness 
By virtue especially to be achiev’d. 

Tra. Mi perdonate, gentle master mine, 
T am in all affected as yourself ; 


Only, good master, while we do admire 
This virtue and this moral discipline, 
Let’s be no stoics, nor no stocks, I pray ; 
Or so devote to Aristotle’s checks, 

As Ovid be an outcast quite abjur'd. 


This line not improbably reflects a personal experience. It suggests 
that Shakespeare had found Ovid’s refreshing tales a welcome relief 
from his professional labours, a stimulating relaxation for leisure 
hours. The next reference to Ovid in ‘The Taming of the Shrew’ 
shows that Lucentio had not only taken Tranio’s advice, but promptly 
turned it to practical account. Having fallen in love with Bianca, 
the beautiful and gentle sister of the shrewish Kate, Lucentio gains 
access to her in the disguise of a tutor, and pleads his passion under 
the mask of a lesson in Latin construing, Ovid being the instrument 
employed in this lover’s stratagem :— 
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Bian. Where left we last ? 

Inc. Here, madam :— 

Hac tbat Simois ; hic est Sigeia tellus ; 
Hic steterat Priami regia celsa senis. 

Bian. Construe them. 

Luc. Hae tbat, as I told you before, Simois, I am Lucentio, hic est, son 
unto Vincentio of Pisa, Sigeva tellus, disguised thus to get your love; Hie 
steterat, and that Lucentio that comes a-wooing, Priami, is my man Triano, 
regia, bearing my port, celsa senis, that we might beguile the old pantaloon, 


These lines are from the first of the ‘ Heroic Epistles,’ that from 
Penelope to Ulysses. After recalling how often her loving heart had 
been wrung with anxiety during his absence at the Trojan war, Pene- 
lope reminds her wandering lord that the war was now happily over ; 
that the Argive heroes had returned, and were offering in the local 
temples thanksgivings for their success; that many long-betrothed 
maidens were at length married ; and that, at their festive gatherings, 
the warrior bridegrooms, in fighting their battles over again, often 
sketched with a little wine on the table an outline of the city walls 
and of the chief positions connected with the conflict. They were 
thus doing at home for their wedding guests what Ulysses himself was 
doing for Calypso on the shores of her wonderful island. The graphic 
touch in either case illustrates the devices which Ovid’s dramatic 
instinct prompted him to adopt, in order to give vividness and interest 
to his narrative. This particular device seems indeed to have struck 


Shakespeare’s fancy, as he not unfrequently employs it for descriptive 
effect in his own work. The following from ‘ Lucrece ’ is one amongst 
other instances of its use that might be given :— 


While with a joyless smile she turns away 
The face, the map which deep impression bears 
Of hard misfortune, carv’d in it with tears. 


Another quotation from the ‘ Heroic Epistles’ occurs in the last 
part of ‘ Henry VI.’ among the closing lines of the third scene of the 
first act. Itis a line put into the mouth of the ill-fated prince, the 
Earl of Rutland, a mere boy and utterly defenceless, at the moment 
when he is cruelly stabbed to the heart by Clifford, ‘ the deadly blood- 
supper,’ as he is appropriately termed in the prose chronicles of the 
time. After pleading for his life in vain, Rutland with his last breath 
prays that he alone may suffer at Clifford’s hands, that his ruthless 
lust of blood and vengeance may find no other victims :— 


Rut. O, let ms pray before I take my death ! 
To thee I pray: sweet Clifford, pity me ! 
Clif. Such pity as my rapier’s point affords. 
Rut. I never did thee harm: why wilt thou slay me ? 
Clif. Thy father hath. 
Rut. But ’twas ere I was born. 
Thou hast one son, for his sake pity me; 
Lest in revenge thereof,—sith God is just,— 
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He be as miserably slain as I. 

Ah, let me live in prison all my days ; 

And when I give occasion of offence, 

Then let me die, for now thou hast no cause. 

Clif. No cause! 

Thy father slew my father ; therefore, die. [Stabs him. 
Rut. Dit faciant, laudis summa sit ista twe ! [ Dies. 
Clif. Plantagenet! I come, Plantagenet ! 

And this thy son’s blood, cleaving to my blade, 

Shall rust upon my weapon, till thy blood, 

Congeal’d with this, do make me wipe off both. [ Ewit. 


It is worth noting that this line from Ovid was added by Shakespeare 
himself to a scene in which his alterations of the original are few and 
slight. In ‘The true Tragedie of Richard Duke of Yorke,’ Rutland’s 
longer speech appealing for pity is his last, and the six lines of Clifford's 
undivided reply close the scene. The lineis thus given to Rutland by 
Shakespeare, and there is perhaps a certain propriety in this, as the 
poor boy had appeared on the field not as a combatant, but as a specta- 
tor; and when intercepted by Clifford, was hastening to a place of 
safety with his tutor, a priest named Sir Robert Aspall. The line is 
taken from the second of the ‘Heroic Epistles,’ that from Phyllis to 
Demophoon, and as Shakespeare was probably working at the 
‘ Taming of the Shrew’ and the parts of ‘ Henry VI.’ about the same 
time, the two quotations from the first and second of the ‘ Heroic 
Epistles’ would seem to show that he had recently been studying these 
celebrated dramatic lyrics. 

The last direct reference to Ovid occurs in ‘As You Like It,’ and 
it is in many respects the most curious of all. The reference is not 
only a minutely learned one, but it comes from the lips of a stage 
clown or professional fool, the humorous jester Touchstone, and it is 
addressed to the simple-souled Audrey, whose dense rustical ignorance 
barely comprehends the ordinary dialect even of borrel men. The third 
scene of the third act opens as follows :— 


Touch. Come apace, good Audrey : I will fetch up your goats, Audrey. 
And how, Audrey? am I the man yet? doth my simple feature content 
you? 


Aud. Your features! Lord warrant us! what features? 


Touch. I am here with thee and thy goats, as the most capricious poet, 
honest Ovid, was among the Goths. 


Well may the melancholy Jaques, on overhearing this speech, exclaim : 
*O knowledge ill-inhabited, worse than Jove in a thatched house!’ 
Touchstone himself seems to feel that his knowledge is equally ill- 
bestowed. 


Touch. When a man’s verses cannot be understood, nor a man’s good 
wit seconded with the forward child, Understanding, it strikes a man more 


dead than a great reckoning in a little room. Truly, I would the gods had 
made thee poetical. 
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Aud. I do not know what ‘ poetical’ is : is it honest in deed and word ? 
is it a true thing? 

Touch. No, truly ; for the truest poetry is the most feigning ; and lovers 

are given to poetry ; and what they swear in poetry may be said as lovers 
they do feign. 
In explanation of Touchstone’s ‘good wit,’ as exemplified in his 
learned comparison, it must be remembered that he was a courtly 
jester who could rail at Lady Fortune in good set terms, and hold his 
own in wit combats with his social superiors, whose brain had strange 
places crammed with odds and ends of bookish knowledge, as well as 
with observation, ‘the which he vents in mangled forms.’ But that 
such a reference should with any semblance of dramatic propriety be 
put into the mouth, even of a duke’s jester, illustrates the familiarity 
with Ovid and his writings which must have prevailed in urban and 
courtly circles. The epithet ‘capricious’ in Touchstone’s speech is a 
good example of the subtle playing with words, the skilful suggestion 
of double meanings, of which Shakespeare in common with Ovid is so 
fond. 

In passing to the indirect proofs of Shakespeare’s acquaintance 
with Ovid I will take first the minor poems, leaving the points of 
evidence scattered through the dramas to be collected into groups 
rather than dealt with in the order of their actual occurrence in the 
several plays. Though now little read, these minor poems, and especi- 
ally the ‘ Venus and Adonis’ and the ‘ Lucrece,’ were once famous, and 
in the early part of his career probably did more even than his dramas 
to make Shakespeare well and widely known. At that time indeed, 
plays being produced for the stage, not for the press, and usually 
published only through the qctors’ mouths, were hardly ranked as 
literature at all. For what is simply spoken ‘cannot outrun the 
range of the speaker’s voice, and perishes in the uttering.’ In the 
same way, though usually written in verse, plays were not, as a rule, 
classified as poetry, this title being reserved for the various forms of 
the lyric, songs and ballads, for elegies and sonnets, for epics and 
allegories, for pastoral, descriptive and historical pieces. And writers 
for the stage who also aspired to the character of poets usually at- 
tempted one of these more permanent and recognised varieties. Shake- 
speare himself is no exception. On becoming firmly established in 
his new career as playwright and dramatic proprietor, he seems to 
have felt that, like others around him, he could now select a patron, 
and indulge in the luxury of more orthodox or literary verse. He 
accordingly recalled and prepared for the press his early poetical 
studies, ‘Venus and Adonis,’ the first heir of his invention, and 
the companion picture of ‘ Lucrece,’ which followed immediately after. 
They are wonderful poems to have been produced by an English 
youth writing in the country between the years 1580 and 1586~7. 
The ‘ Lucrece’ was indeed written somewhat later than the ‘ Venus 
and Adonis,’ but they are so connected in subject and treatment, so 
obviously early studies having common characteristics, that for the 
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purpose in hand they may be considered together. The marvel is 
that poems so unlike anything in contemporary literature, yet with so 
marked an individuality of form, colouring and poetical treatment, 
should have been produced by a ‘’prentice hand’ in a small pro- 
vincial town. So far as the finer essence, the vital substance of his 
work, is concerned, the poet is, we know, born not made, and Shake- 
speare is the supreme example of this truth. But like every other 
artist the poet must study the elements of his craft, must learn to 
master the materials he has to use so as to handle them with freedom 
and power in attempting new combinations. In the fundamental 
points of poetic form and treatment, this can only be effected by the 
careful study of the best available models. What models, it may be 
asked, were there for classical poems of this peculiar type at the time 
when Shakespeare was engaged in embodying his earlier poetical 
conceptions? In reply to this question, Mr. Collier says of ‘ Venus 
and Adonis’ :—*‘ It was quite new in its class, being founded upon no 
model, either ancient or modern ; nothing like it had been attempted 
before, and nothing comparable to it was produced afterwards.’ On 
the other hand, Mr. Minto suggests that the tale of ‘Glaucus and 
Sylla,’ by Lodge, is the probable model of Shakespeare’s earlier 
poem, and, but for the chronological difficulty, I should certainly be 
disposed to attach great weight to this suggestion. All the facts 
and probabilities of the case seem however to indicate that the 
‘Venus and Adonis,’ as Shakespeare’s earliest considerable effort, must 
have been produced at Stratford some years before the appearance 
of Lodge’s poem. With regard to the internal evidence in support 
of this view, Mr. Collier says:—‘ A young man so gifted would not, 
and could not, wait until he was five or six and twenty before he 
made considerable and most successful attempts at poetical composi- 
tion; and we feel morally certain that “ Venus and Adonis” was in 
being anterior to Shakespeare’s quitting Stratford. It bears all the 
marks of youthful vigour, of strong passion, of luxuriant imagination, 
together with a force and originality of expression which betoken 
the first efforts of a great mind, not always well regulated in its 
taste. It seems to have been written in the open air of a fine 
country like Warwickshire, possessing all the freshness of the recent 
impression of natural objects; and we will go so far as to say that 
we do not think even Shakespeare himself could have produced it, in 
the form it bears, after he had reached the age of forty.’ In relation 
to the last point I should be disposed to go further still, and say 
that it is very unlikely that Shakespeare either could or would have 
produced such a poem after he had found in the drama the free use 
of both his hands—the means of dealing effectively with action as 
well as passion. We must, therefore, look for Shakespeare’s early 
models as to style and treatment amongst his youthful studies at 
Stratford, and especially amongst the poets read during his school 
course. 

Adopting this view, many critics have traced in Shakespeare’s 
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two descriptive poems the influence of Ovid and Virgil respectively, 
of which from natural affinity that of Ovid would be the stronger. 
Virgil, for tolerably obvious reasons, seems to have had but little 
influence. He lacks the unstudied descriptive charm, the elegiac 
sweetness, the emotional and picturesque variety, as well as the 
vivid dramatic touches which in his early days so powerfully 
attracted Shakespeare towards Ovid. Apart from a few striking 
episodes and the unfailing literary beauty and finish of the work, 
it may be questioned, indeed, whether the ‘ Georgics’ or even 
the ‘ Amneid’ would appeal with any special power to Shake- 
speare’s more intimate sympathies. Alike in motive, substance, 
and treatment, these poems are somewhat alien to the natural move- 
ment of Shakespeare’s mind. Virgil’s absorption of feeling in a 
limited, though impressive range of objects and associations, has little 
in common with Shakespeare’s vivid and intense interest in all the 
varieties of individual character, and all the vicissitudes of actual 
life. The glorification of a person or an institution, a city or even 
an empire, would have been a comparatively narrow theme to one 
whose attention was already fixed on the boundless moral interests 
and intinite vital complexities belonging to the wide circle of human 
experience. And the didactic and rhetorical expedients required 
for the elaboration of the narrower theme are foreign to the firm 
and flexible, yet delicate and subtle, handling of character and 
motive belonging to the larger world. The genius of the two poets 
is thus essentially different, the one illustrating the combination of 
qualities which go to the making of a great epic and didactic, the 
other those of a peerless elegiac and dramatic artist. 

Virgil is indeed far nearer to Milton than to Shakespeare. Like 
Milton, he could brood over a great subject which touched his 
intellect and imagination through his affections, could slowly ac- 
cumulate materials for its illustration, mould them into form with 
all the skill of a tuneful, artistic and richly cultivated nature, and 
give the work a massive unity of feeling and purpose. On the other 
hand, Shakespeare’s imagination was from the first stimulated and 
swayed by purely poetical rather than by personal influences, by the 
beauty, interest, and vital unity of the object contemplated, rather 
than by a ruling individual sentiment determining alike the choice 
of subject and method of treatment. His poetical genius is thus 
more of the Greek than of the Roman type, and in its earlier 
exercises he would naturally be drawn towards those of the Roman 
poets who in their central characteristics come nearest to the Greeks. 
It need hardly be said that the Greek imagination had a strongly 
objective bent, a pervading love of form which gives firmness of out- 
line, harmony of proportion, and unity of structure and effect to 
their poetry as well as to their decorative and plastic art. The 
severer taste of the more eminent Greek artists would, it is true, have 
hardly tolerated the luxuriance of imagination, variety of elements, 
and laxity of structure found at times in the work of their representa- 
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tives both in Roman and English literature. But they agree in the 
central characteristic of dealing directly with the object, and so 
grouping the accessories as to present the picture as a whole to the 
mental view. 

Now there are two, and only two, Latin poets who display in a 
marked degree the objective imagination of their Ionic predecessors. 
Catullus and Ovid have the distinctive Greek power of vividly con- 
ceiving an impressive or pathetic scene and presenting it pictorially to 
the reader’s mind in its concrete fulness as a living whole. It is in 
relation to this power that Niebuhr speaks of Catullus and Ovid as 
the most poetical of the Roman poets. And Professor Sellar in his 
admirable study of Virgil, while differing widely from the German 
historian in many points of criticism, agrees with him in recog- 
nising the peculiar type of genius belonging to the earliest and 
latest elegiac poets of the great period of Roman Literature. Refer- 
ring to Ovid and Catullus, he says that they above all other Latin 
poets ‘can bring a picture from human life or from outward nature 
before the inward eye, and this power is much more than Virgil’s 
power of suggesting deep and delicate shades of inward feeling 
appropriate to the more limited compass of the idyl.’ And of 
Catullus in particular he says ‘he had in his genius more than any 
Roman writer the disinterested delight in art irrespective of any 
personal associations characteristic of the Greek imagination.’ The 
supreme example of this power in Roman literature is of course the 
Epithalamium of Peleus and Thetis. But the Attys perhaps even 
. more strikingly illustrates the distinctively Greek power of develop- 
ing with dramatic intensity and truth some passion foreign to the 
writer’s own experience. 

Ovid, however, no less than Catullus, is endowed with a creative 
pictorial imagination. Some of his finished studies, and several of 
‘his separate sketches, approach tae masterpieces of Catullus in de- 
scriptive vividness and pathetic interest, if not in passionate intensity 
and concentrated imaginative power. In splendour of glowing imagery 
the story of Phaeton is unrivalled, while the tragical tales of Pyramus 
and Thisbe, of Ceyx and Halcyone, the touching pictures of Baucis 
and Philemon, of Ceres in the house of Celeus and Metanira, are 
equally noteworthy for truth of natural colouring, delicacy of finish, 
and picturesque effect. 

Shakespeare was pre-eminently endowed with this power of body- 
ing pictorially forth the form of things unknown, and the supreme 
examples of its exercise are found in his earliest published poems. 
They are the most brilliant verbal pictures in the language. We 
have no evidence to show whether Shakespeare was well acquainted 
with Catullus or not. But we know that he was a diligent student 
of Ovid. And as his earliest work has so much in common with the 
distinctive features of the ‘ Metamorphoses,’ it may be safely inferred 
that he was largely influenced by Ovid’s method of dealing with 
mythological fable and heroic story. The full sensuous pictorial 
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treatment of his theme in the ‘ Venus and Adonis’ and the ‘ Lucrece’ 
_is thoroughly Ovidian. Indeed, the parallel with Ovid might be 
traced through most of the points which Coleridge, in his criticism 
of these poems, has signalised as strong proofs of original poetic 
genius. There is the same sweetness of versification, the evident 
enjoyment of melodious sounds, the sense of musical delight and the 
power of producing it which is so distinctively a gift of nature. 
There is the same choice of subjects remote from the private interests 
and circumstances of the writer, the same latent dramatic instinct 
working by a series of vivid images, which gives the highest effect: of 
the picturesque in words, and constitutes a kind of substitute for the 
visual language of the stage. And finally, there is the same modifi- 
cation of the thoughts, images, and incidents by the pervading 
influence of a dominant passion or sentiment helping to connect the 
details and give unity of effect to the picture. 

Not only his early studies, but the Renaissance enthusiasm, which 
reached its highest point in England during the latter half of the 
sixteenth century, would naturally lead Shakespeare to select classical 
subjects for his first efforts. And in Ovid he would find a perfect 
storehouse of such subjects treated in a manner congenial to his 
vivid fancy and ardent feeling. To that storehouse he accordingly 
betook himself. At least it is, I think, clear from internal evidence 
that the germ of both the descriptive poems was derived from Ovid, 
that of ‘ Venus and Adonis’ from the brief account of the same story 
at the end of the tenth book of the ‘ Metamorphoses,’ and that of 
‘ Lucrece’ from the vivid dramatic sketch of the tragedy which closes 
the second book of the ‘ Fasti.’ In each case the exuberant growth 
into which the original seed rapidly expanded sufficiently shows the 
extraordinary richness and fertility of the soil. For brilliancy of 
imaginative detail, depth of colouring, and exquisite pictorial finish, 
the ‘ Venus and Adonis’ surpasses every descriptive poem of antiquity 
except, perhaps, the Proserpine of Claudian. And even here the 
vernal freshness and vigorous beauty of Shakespeare’s picture are in 
striking contrast to the borrowed tints and mellowed autumnal tone 
of Claudian’s canvas, while the light that falls upon the pictures 
respectively is that of the opening dawn and the fading sunset glow. 
In other words, the revival of classical subjects in the sixteenth 
century, the new birth of what was beautiful, heroic, and picturesque 
in pagan art, had characteristics of its own which reveal the im- 
portant intellectual and moral changes the intervening period had 
produced. , 

Shakespeare’s obligations to Ovid in the ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ 
while fewer, less direct and more scattered, perhaps, than in the 
* Lucrece,’ are still considerable and noteworthy. In his narrative he 
has borrowed not only from Ovid’s account of the same story, but 
from other fables, especially from those of Salmacis in the fourth 
book, and from the graphic picture of the hunting in Calydon, con- 
tained in the eighth book of the ‘Metamorphoses.’ The opening 
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situation of the poem is given in the following lines from Ovid’s 
* Venus and Adonis’ :— 


Sed labor insolitus jam me lassavit ; et ecce 
Opportuna sua blanditur populus umbra ; 

Datque torum cespes. Libet hac requiescere tecum 
(Et requievit) humo : pressitque et gramen, et ipsum. 
Inque sinu juvenis, posita cervice, reclinis 

Sic ait : ac mediis interserit oscula verbis. 


While thus resting in the shade with Adonis, Venus tells him the 
celebrated story of Hippomanes and Atalanta, illustrating lover-like 
the beauty of Atalanta by a reference to that of Adonis and herself. 

There is a clear recollection of this passage in the two genuine 
sonnets of the ‘ Passionate Pilgrim,’ which seem to have been written 
originally as trial sketches or tentative lines for the opening of the 
contemplated poem—prelusive notes, as it were, before striking into 
the sustained music of the story :— 


Sweet Cytherea, sitting by a brook 

With young Adonis, lovely, fresh, and green, 

Did court the lad with many a lovely look, 

Such looks as none could look but beauty’s queen. 
She told him stories to delight his ear ; &c. 


And in the opening of the poem itself Venus, like a bold-faced 
suitor, says to Adonis :— 


Here, come and sit, where never serpent hisses, 
And being set, I'll smother thee with kisses. 


Still she entreats, and prettily entreats, 
And to a pretty ear she tunes her tale ; 
Still is he sullen, still he lours and frets, 

*T wixt crimson shame and anger ashy-pale ; 


Look how he can, she cannot choose but love ; 
And by her fair immortal hand she swears, 
From his soft bosom never to remove, 

Till he take truce with her contending tears. 


The central conflict of the story, that of ardent desire and pas- 
sionate entreaty on the one hand, with indignant surprise and cold 
disdain on the other, is reflected in the lines given below,' variations 
of which are found in many stanzas of the ‘ Venus and Adonis.’ 


1 Tunc sic orsa loqui: ‘ Puer o dignissime credi 
Esse Deus: seu tu Deus es, potes esse Cupido: 
Sive es mortalis, qui te genuere, beati ; 

Et frater felix, et fortunata profecto, 

Si qua tibi soror est, et quae dedit ubera nutrix. 
Sed longe cunctis, longeque potentior illis, 

Si qua tibi sponsa est, si quam dignabere taeda. 
Haec tibi sive aliqua est, mea sit furtiva voluptas ; 


tse TF) &e «BS lle 
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What follows in Ovid’s narrative is transferred by Shakespeare to 
Cytherea, and described in the second sonnet of the ‘ Passionate 
Pilgrim.’ .Again, the powerful description of the boar in the ‘ Venus 
and Adonis’ is derived from Ovid’s account of the hunting in Calydon, 
and the best way, perhaps, to bring this fully out is to give the pas- 
sages together. Ovid’s lines quoted below? may be compared with 
Shakespeare’s stanzas which follow parts of the description with almost 
literal fidelity. On hearing that Adonis intends to hunt the boar, 
Venus gives the following account of the ruthless monster :— 


On his bow-back he hath a battle set 
Of bristly pikes, that ever threat his foes ; 
His eyes, like glow-worms, shine when he doth fret ; 
His snout digs sepulchres where’er he goes ; 
Being moved, he strikes whate’er is in his way, 
And whom he strikes his crooked tushes slay. 


His brawny sides, with hairy bristles arm’d, 
Are better proof than thy spear’s point can enter ; 
His short thick neck cannot be easily harm’d : 
Being ireful, on the lion he will venture : 

The thorny brambles and embracing bushes, 

As fearful of him, part ; through whom he rushes. 


Alas, he naught esteems that face of thine, 
To whom Love's eyes pay tributary gazes ; 
Nor thy soft hands, sweet lips, and crystal eyne, 
Whose full perfection all the world amazes ; 
But having thee at vantage,—wondrous dread !— 
Would root these beauties as he roots the mead. 


O, let him keep his loathsome cabin still ; 
Beauty hath nought to do with such foul fiends : 


Seu nulla est, ego sim; thalamumque ineamus eumdem.’ 
Nais ab his tacuit. Pueri rubor ora notavit, 
Nescia quid sit amor ; sed et erubuisse decebat. 
Hic color aprica pendentibus arbore pomis, 
Aut ebori tincto est, aut sub candore rubenti, 
Quum frustra resonant aera auxiliaria, Lunae, 
Poscenti Nymphae sine fine sororia saltem 
Oscula, jamque manus ad eburnea colla ferenti, 
‘ Desine, vel fugio, tecumque, ait, ista relinquo.’ (Metam. bk. iv.) 


we 


Sanguine et igne micant oculi, riget ardua cervix ; 
Et setae densis similes hastilibus horrent ; 
[Stantque velut vallum, velut alta hastilia setae]. 
Fervida cum rauco, latos stridore per armos 
Spuma fluit; dentes aequantur dentibus Indis ; 
Fulmen ab ore venit ; frondes adflatibus ardent. 
Is modo crescenti segetes proculcat in herba ; 


Sternitur incursu nemus, et propulsa fragorem 

Silva dat. ‘ ° ° ° 

Ille ruit, spargitque canes, ut quisque ruenti 

Obstat, et obliquo latrantes dissipat ictu. (Metam, bk. viii.) 
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Come not within his danger by thy will ; 
They that thrive well take counsel of their friends. 


. . . . - 


But if thou needs wilt hunt, be rul’d by me; 
Uncouple at the timorous flying hare, 
Or at the fox which lives by subtlety, 
Or at the roe which no encounter dare : 
Pursue these fearful creatures o’er the downs, 
And on thy well-breath’d horse keep with thy hounds. 


The warning contained in the last stanzas, the earnest appeal to 
Adonis to avoid the furious boar, and other savage beasts, but echoes 
the equally earnest entreaty of Venus in Ovid’s version of the story.* 
The lines in italics, which many may have thought a peculiarly 
Shakesperian touch, are, it will be seen, but a poetical version of the 
lines in Ovid. 

Again, when after daybreak she listens eagerly for the hounds and 
horn that may bring tidings of her love, and hearing the former 
*coasteth to the cry, she soon discovers by their deep braying that 
Adonis in his passionate love for exciting sport has disregarded her 
injunctions :— 


For now she knows it is no gentle chase, 
But the blunt boar, rough bear, or lion proud, 
Because the cry remaineth in one place, 
Where fearfully the dogs exclaim aloud : 
Finding their enemy to be so curst, 
They all strain courtesy who shall cope him first. 


In the ‘ Lucrece ’ Shakespeare follows faithfully the main lines of 
Ovid’s story. Indeed, he may be said to have incorporated the whole 
of it with his own work. But he has developed the original sketch 
into a completed picture, suggested by his vivid realisation of the 
scene in all the fulness of its tragic and pathetic detail. The develop- 
ment is carried much further than in the ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ and 
the ‘Lucrece’ is thus proportionately a considerably longer poem. 
But through the whole of the marvellous development it is still pos- 
sible to trace the outline supplied by Ovid’s comparatively brief but 


A fortibus abstinet apris: 
Raptoresque lupos, armatosque unguibus ursos 
Vitat, et armenti saturatos caede leones. 
Te quoque, ut hos timeas (si quid prodesse monendo 
Possit), Adoni, monet : ‘ Fortisque fugacibus esto,’ 
Inquit ; in audaces non est audacia tuta. 
Parce meo, juvenis, temerarius esse periclo : 
Neve feras, quibus arma dedit Natura, lacesse, 
Stet mihi ne magno tua gloria; non movet acias, 
Nee facies, nee quae Venerem morere, leones, 
Setigerosque sues, oculosque, animosque ferarum. 
Fulmen habent acres in aduncis dentibus apri ; 
Impetus est fulvis et vasta leonibus ira ; 
Invisumque mihi genus est.’ (Metam. bk. x.) 
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striking narrative. And the contrast at various points in the fuller 
evolution of the story brings into prominent relief the exuberance 
and vital force of Shakespeare’s youthful imagination. A single 
example of this power will suffice. When at midnight, after striding 
noiselessly through the dark and silent corridors, Tarquin reaches 
the sacred chamber of Lucrece, and rouses her with his rude assault, 
Ovid says :— 


Instat amans hostis precibus, pretioque, minisque : 
Nec prece, nec pretio, nec movet ille minis. 


Shakespeare expands these lines into ten stanzas, unfolding in order 
each class of villanous motives, the entreaties, the promises, and the 
threats, as they are urged with cruel force on the affrighted Lucrece’s 
ear. Not only, however, in the full expansion of what is only 
suggested in the original is Shakespeare’s imaginative and dramatic 
power displayed. It comes out in the rapid appropriation and skil- 
ful use of the slighter realistic touches which help to bring the pic- 
ture vividly before the inward eye. No prose chronicler, for instance, 
would be likely to specify in his narrative the colour of Lucrece’s 
hair. Ovid does this, however, in his description of her beauty, and 
Shakespeare repeats it in his exquisite picture of the sleeping Lucrece, 
when Tarquin’s ruthless hand had ‘drawn the cloud that hides the 
silver moon.’ 


Her eyes, like marigolds, had sheath’d their light, 
And canopied in darkness sweetly lay. 
Till they might open to adorn the day. 


Her hair, like golden threads, play’d with her breath ; 
O modest wantons! wanton modesty ! 
Showing life’s triumph in the map of death, 
And death’s dim look in life’s mortality : 
Each in her sleep themselves so beautify, 
As if between them twain there were no strife, 
But that life lived in death, and death in life. 


But without going further into such minute points, I proceed to 
give the broader parallels between the ‘Lucrece’ of Ovid and of 
Shakespeare. And first of the causes at work in rousing the hellish 
passion in Tarquin’s breast, Ovid specially refers to the beauty and 
chastity of Lucrece.* And Shakespeare, beginning with the last line 


* Interea juvenis furiatos regius ignes 
Concipit, et caeco raptus amore furit. 
Forma placet, niveusque color, flavique capilli, 
Quique aderat nulla factus ab arte decor. 
Verba placent, et vox, et guod corrwmpere non est ; 
Quoque minor spes est, hoc magis ille cupit. 
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of the extract quoted below, goes back over Ovid’s description, em- 
bracing as he goes its central points :— 


From the besieged Ardea all in post, 

Borne by the trustless wings of false desire, 

Lust-breathed Tarquin leaves the Roman host 

And to Collatium bears the lightless fire 

Which, in pale embers hid, lurks to aspire 
And girdle with embracing flames the waist 
Of Collatine’s fair love, Lucrece the chaste. 


Haply that name of ‘ chaste’ unhappily set 
This bateless edge on his keen appetite ; 
When Collatine unwisely did not let 

To praise the clear unmatched red and white 
Which triumph’d in that sky of his delight. 


But some untimely thought did instigate 
His all too timeless speed, if none of those : 
His honour, his affairs, his friends, his state, 
Neglected all, with swift intent he goes 
To quench the coal which in his liver glows. 
O rash false heat, wrapp’d in repentant cold, 
Thy hasty spring still blasts, and ne’er grows old ! 


Next with regard to the gracious reception he met with under 
Collatine’s hospitable roof and at the hands of his unsuspecting wife 
_ we have in Ovid as follows :— 


Accipit aerata juvenem Collatia porta, 
Condere jam vultus sole parante suos. 

Hostis, ut hospes, init penetralia Collatina ; 
Comiter excipitur : sanguine junctus erat. 

Quantum animis erroris inest ! parat inscia rerum 
Infelix epulas hostibus illa suis. 

Functus erat dapibus : poscunt sua tempora somni. 


Shakespeare expands these lines into the following somewhat more 
detailed account :— 


When at Collatium this false lord arriv’d, 

Well was he welcomed by the Roman dame, 

Within whose face beauty and virtue striv’d 

Which of them both should underprop her fame : 
When virtue bragg’d, beauty would blush for shame. 


Ardet ; et injusti stimulis agitatus amoris, 
Comparat indigno vimque dolumque toro. 
Exitus in dubio est ; audebimus ultima, dixit. 
Viderit, audentes Forsne Deusne juvet. 
Cepimus audendo Gabios quoque. Talia fatus, 
.  Ense latus.cingit, tergaque pressit equi. 
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This heraldry in Lucrece’ face was seen, 
Argued by beauty’s red and virtue’s white : 
Of either’s colour was the other queen, 
Proving from world’s minority their right. 


This earthly saint, ador’d by this devil, 
Little suspecteth the false worshipper : 
For unstain’d thoughts do seldom dream on evil ; 
Birds never lim’d no secret bushes fear : 
So guiltless she securely gives good cheer 
And reverent welcome to her princely guest, 
Whose inward ill no outward harm express’d : 


For that he colour’d with his high estate, 
Hiding base sin in plaits of majesty : 

That nothing in him seem’d inordinate, 
Save sometime too much wonder of his eye. 


For then is Tarquin brought into his bed, 
Intending weariness with heavy spright ; 

For after supper long he questioned 

With modest Lucrece, and wore out the night : 
Now leaden slumber with life’s strength doth fight. 


Then with regard to the fatal midnight scene, Shakespeare, while 
following Ovid’s outline point by point, realises so fully every thought 
and movement of the guilty Tarquin, in the execution of his ghastly 
purpose, that he not only expands the description, but repeats more 
than once some of its central features. Thus Tarquin’s most terrible 
threat is given at the outset of the awful colloquy with Lucrece, re- 
peated as the colloquy draws to a close, and again towards the end of 
the poem in the account of the outrage which Lucrece gives to her 
husband, her father, and her assembled friends. The last, as the 
more condensed summary, may be compared with Ovid’s description.® 


5 Nox erat, et tota lumina nulla domo. 

Surgit, et auratum vagina liberat ensem, 
Et venit in thalamos, nupta pudica, tuos. 

Utque torum pressit ; Ferrum, Lucretia, mecum est ; 
Natus, ait, Regis, Tarquiniusque vocor. 

Illa nihil: neque enim vocem viresque loquendi, 
Aut aliquid toto pectore mentis habet. 

Sed tremit, ut quondam stabulis deprensa relictis 
Parva sub infesto quum jacet agna lupo. 

Quid faciat ? pugnet ? vincetur femina pugna. 
Clamet ? at in dextra, qui necet, ensis adest. 

Effugiat ? positis urgetur pectora palmis ; 
Nunc primum externa pectora tacta manu. 

Instat amans hostis precibus, pretioque, minisque ; 
Nec prece, nec pretio, nec movet ille minis, 

Nil agis; eripiam, dixit, pro crimine vitam ; 
Falsus adulterii testis adulter erit. 
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While, as I have said, all the points of the description are embraced 
and expanded in the earlier part of the narrative, they are briefly 
summed up in the following account from Lucrece’s own lips :— 


For in the dreadful dead of dark midnight, 

With shining falchion in my chamber came 

A creeping creature, with a flaming light, 

And softly cried, ‘ Awake thou, Roman dame, 

And entertain my love ; else lasting shame 
On thee and thine this night I will inflict, 
If thou my love’s desire do contradict. 


‘ For some hard-favour’d groom of thine,’ quoth he, 
‘ Unless thou yoke thy liking to my will, 
T'll murder straight, and then I'll slaughter thee, 
And swear I found you where you did fulfil 
The loathsome act of lust, and so did kill 

The lechers in their deed : this act will be 

My fame, and thy perpetual: infamy.’ 


With this, I did begin to start and cry ; 
And then against my heart he set his sword, 
Swearing, unless I took all patiently, 
I should not live to speak another word ; 
So should my shame still rest upon record, 
And never be forgot in mighty Rome, 
Th’ adulterate death of Lucrece and her groom. 


Mine enemy was strong, my poor self weak, 
And far the weaker with so strong a fear : 
My bloody judge forbade my tongue to speak ; 
No rightful plea might plead for justice there. 


In the earlier details of the description Shakespeare appropriates 
Ovid’s simile of the wolf and the lamb, and adds others of a like kind 
which the situation naturally suggests, such as those of the grim lion 
fawning over his prey, the foul night-waking cat, dallying with the 
weak and panting mouse in his hold-fast foot, the white hind under 
the gripe’s sharp claws. He repeats, too, in various forms, Ovid’s 
statement that the victory was a defeat, and would inevitably issue in 
Tarquin’s destruction. Another parallel with minute verbal coin- 
cidences is the affecting scene with Lucrece, when, in the early 
morning, her husband and father arrive in answer to her hasty and 
urgent summons.® 


Interimam famulum, cum quo deprensa fereris, 
Succubuit famae victa puella metu. 

Quid, victor, gaudes ? haec te victoria perdet. 
Heu! quanto regnis nox stetit una tuis ! 


® Fasti ii, 813-32. Lucrece, 1583-1610 (Globe edition). 
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There is a final and striking parallel between the closing lines of 
Ovid’s Lucrece and the concluding stanzas of Shakespeare’s poem. 
Both describe the spirited conduct of Brutus in throwing off his long 
disguise, and coming forward to avenge the death of Lucrece. In this 
closing scene the agreement between the two poems, even in minute 
points, is almost as close as the genius of the different languages will 
admit of, but I must leave those who are specially interested in the 
subject to make this comparison for themselves.’ 

These parallels show, I think, that Shakespeare had Ovid before 
him in his earlier work, that: he studied him carefully, and derived 
from his pages many hints and suggestions for each of his descriptive 
poems, and especially for the second. Of course in any account of so 
striking a story as that of Lucrece the facts would be substantially the 
same. But it is in the poetical treatment of these facts that Shake- 
speare’s obligations to Ovid are most apparent. Having dealt with the 
story in his vivid, dramatic manner, Ovid would naturally be a kind 
of model for Shakespeare when he selected it for his own poetical use. 
Warton, indeed, (followed by other critics), having discovered that an 
English ballad on Lucrece existed in Shakespeare’s time, suggested that 
this was the source whence Shakespeare derived his knowledge of the 
subject. The ballad, which I have not seen, may have been versified 
from the well-known prose version of the story in Painter’s ‘ Palace of 
Pleasure.’ This version has also been assumed by many commen- 
tators as the immediate source of Shakespeare’s Lucrece. But a 
comparison of the two poems with the prose story will show that 
Ovid and Shakespeare have a number of significant points in common 
not to be found in Painter’s version, which is indeed little more than 
a paraphrase of Livy’s brief account of the tragedy. The sugges- 
tions as to the purely English sources of Shakespeare’s knowledge of 
the subject belong to an earlier era of criticism, when, under the 
influence of Farmer’s Essay, it was assumed that Shakespeare’s 
literary materials were absolutely restricted to his own language, his 
knowledge of Latin extending no further than the earliest pages of 
the accidence. Hence, if any English account of a subject taken up 
by Shakespeare could be discovered, however meagre in substance or 
wretched in form, whether in chap-book prose or doggrel verse, it 
was at once brought forward as a sufficient explanation of his work. 
But after the proofs I have given it will hardly, I think, be denied 
that Shakespeare was quite capable of studying the celebrated Roman 
story in the original sources, and that he certainly did so in relation 
to Ovid’s version of it. 

The ‘ Lucrece’ also contains, as the critics have pointed out, evident 
marks of indebtedness to Virgil. The elaborate details in the 
pictured ‘ Fall of Troy,’ which helps to beguile the sad interval 
before the arrival of Collatine and his friends, seem clearly derived 
from the second book of the AZneid. There is an obvious connection 


7 Fasti ii. 835-52. Lwerece, 1807-20, and 184¢@55 (Globe edition). 
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between the general cause or ground motive of the more famous 
tragedy and Lucrece’s own dark fate. But by a skilful stroke the 
immediate agent in the ruin of cloud-kissing Ilion is associated as 
a kind of prototype with the destroyer of Lucrece’s peace. The most 
prominent figure in the pictured tragedy as described by Lucrece is 
Sinon, and Sinon represents the same union of outward truth and 
inward guile, of saintly seeming and diabolical purpose which had 
secured for Tarquin his fatal triumph. As Lucrece moralises on the 
figure, this tragic resembance suddenly breaks upon her, arresting the 
soliloquy :— 


This picture she advisedly perus’d, 

And chid the painter for his wondrous skill ; 

Saying, some shape in Sinon’s was abus’d, 

So fair a form lodg’d not a mind so ill ; 

And still on him she gaz’d, and gazing still, 
Such signs of truth in his plain face she spied, 
That she concludes the picture was belied. 


‘It cannot be,’ quoth she, ‘that so much guile’— 
(She would have said) ‘ can lurk in such a look ;’ 
But Tarquin’s shape came in her mind the while, 
And from her tongue ‘can lurk’ from ‘cannot’ took ; 
‘It cannot be’ she in that sense forsook, 
And turn’d it thus : ‘It cannot be,’ I find, 
But such a face should bear a wicked mind : 


‘ For even as subtle Sinon here is painted, 

So sober-sad, so weary, and so mild, 

(As if with grief or travail he had fainted,) 

To me came Tarquin arméd ; so beguil’d 

With outward honesty, but yet defil’d 
With inward vice: as Priam him did cherish, 
So did I Tarquin ; so my Troy did perish. 


This ominous resemblance acquires all the greater significance 
from the fact that Tarquin himself had recently acted the part of 
Sinon in relation to the besieged inhabitants of Gabii. By his crafty 
fraud and spotted treachery (unusual among the Romans, as Livy 
carefully notes) he had, in fact, brought about the ruin of their city 
after it had been assaulted in vain. Like Sinon, having gone to the 
citizens of Gabii as a suppliant outcast, with a forged tale of woe, 
and displaying in his person the marks of cruel usage, Tarquin had 
roused their sympathy, and secured a welcome which he turned 
to account by conspiring against his friends and benefactors, and 
compassing their speedy destruction. Lucrece must have been well 
acquainted with this sinister exploit, and it would almost inevitably 
recur to her mind while gazing on the innocent-looking figure of 
perjured Sinon. In thus weaving Virgil’s narrative of the fall of 
Troy into Ovid’s story of Lucrece, Shakespeare utilised his early 
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studies, and produced in his own modest words a ‘ pamphlet’ of * un- 
tutored lines,’ which remains a unique example of pictured sorrow. 

It need hardly be said that this free use of the materials gathered 
from his early reading in the Roman poets does not in the least 
detract from the perfect originality, to say nothing of the beauty and 
power, of Shakespeare’s work. In a mind of such vital force the best 
materials are, as I have said, little more than seeds hardly to be recog- 
nised in the developed fulness of the plant and beauty of the flower. 
The secret of poetical life cannot, indeed, be discovered by any examina- 
tion of the soil in which it grew, or of the elements by which it was 
nurtured. -In other words, no analysis of influences and conditions, 
however complete, can pierce the great mystery of creative genius. By 
a subtle alchemy it transmutes all inferior elements into its own pure 
and lustrous gold. None the less is it a problem of criticism to trace 
as far as possible the nature and uses of these elements. This is what 
I have endeavoured to do with regard to one section of the manifold 
materials that contributed to the growth and development of Shake- 
speare’s unrivalled genius. And though I must defer for the present 
the wider evidence of his Roman studies, and especially of his 
familiarity with Ovid, which I have collected from a careful exami- 
nation of the dramas, enough perhaps has been already adduced to 
illustrate the main position of these papers, that Shakespeare was a 
fair Latin scholar, and in his earlier life a diligent student of Ovid. 

Before leaving the poems, it seems almost a duty to glance for a 
moment at their profounder ethical and reflective aspects. Mr. Swin- 
burne has described them as narrative, or rather semi-narrative, and 
semi-reflective poems, and this expresses their true character. And it 
may justly be said that if Shakespeare follows Ovid in the narrative and 
descriptive part of his work, in the vivid picturing of sensuous passion, 
he isas decisively separated from him in the reflective part, the higher 
purpose and ethical significance of the poems. The underlying subject 
in both is the same, the debasing nature and destructive results of 
the violent sensuous impulses, which in antiquity so often usurped the 
name of love, although in truth they have little in common with 
the nobler passion. The influence of fierce inordinate desire is dealt 
with by Shakespeare in these poems in all its breadth as affecting both 
sexes, and in all its intensity as blasting the most sacred interests and 
relationships of life. In working out the subject, Shakespeare shows 
his thorough knowledge of its seductive outward charm, of the 
arts and artifices, the persuasions and assaults, the raptures and 
languors of stimulated sensual passion. In this he is quite a match 
for the erotic and elegiac poets of classic times, and especially of 
Roman literature. He is not likely therefore in any way to under- 
value the attraction or the power of what they celebrate in strains so 
fervid and rapturous. But, while contemplating the lower passion 
steadily in all its foree and charm, he has at the same time the higher 
vision which enables him to see through and beyond it, the reflective 
insight to measure its results, and to estimate with remorseless 
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accuracy its true worth. It is in this higher power of reflective 
insight, in depth and vigour of thought as well as feeling, that 
Shakespeare’s earliest efforts are marked off even from the better works 
of those whom he took, if not as his masters, at least as his models 
and guides. He was himself full of rich and vigorous life, deepened 
by sensibilities of the rarest strength and delicacy ; and in early youth 
had realised, in his own experience, the impetuous force of passionate 
impulses. But his intellectual power no less than the essential depth 
and purity of his nobler emotional nature would effectually prevent 
his ever becoming ‘ soft fancy’s slave.’ A temporary access of passion 
would but rouse to fresh activity the large discourse looking before and 
after with which he was pre-eminently endowed. As such passionate 
moods subsided, he would meditate profoundly on the working and 
ultimate issues of these fierce explosive elements, if unrestrained by the 
higher influences of intellectual and moral life. A spirit so richly gifted, 
capable of soaring with unwearied wing into the highest heaven of 
thought and emotion, must have early felt not only that violent delights 
have violent ends, but that voluntary self-abandonment to the blind 
and imperious calls of appetite and passion is the most awful form of 
moral and social suicide. 

These searching youthful experiences seem to have determined, 
almost unconsciously perhaps, Shakespeare’s earliest choice of sub- 
jects. In any case, the brilliant deification of lawless passion in 
the ‘Venus and Adonis’ but emphasises the social ruin produced 
by the destruction of female purity and truth it exemplifies. In 
the ‘ Lucrece,’ the wider effects of unbridled lust are shown in the 
sacrifice of a noble life, the desolation of a faithful and united house- 
hold, and the dethronement of a kingly dynasty. In working out 
the latter subject, Shakespeare has, as we have seen, skilfully inter- 
woven, with the ruin of Tarquin’s house, the destruction of Priam and 
his realm from similar causes. This theme he recurred to again at a 
later period, in the wonderful and perplexing drama of ‘ Troilus and 
Cressida,’ one main purpose of which appears to be that of criticising, 
under skilfully disguised forms, the early Greek conception of heroic 
motive, if not of heroic character. Shakespeare appears to have 
regarded the tale of Troy divine as at bottom little better than an 
idealised version of the savage custom of marriage by capture, a kind 
of poetical gloss on the barbarous tribal wars waged in early times 
about women. He seems at once to have exhibited and condemned 
with dramatic force and intensity, the motive of the whole con- 
flict in the character of Cressida. But it must be remembered 
that in the very earliest poem we have from Shakespeare’s pen 
this higher note of the modern world is clearly sounded—the note 
that‘ Love is Lord of all,’ and that love is something infinitely higher 
and more divine than the lawless vagrant passion which in pagan 
times passed under that name. To the modern mind, while the latter 
is blind, selfish, and often brutal in proportion to its strength, the 
former is full of sympathy and self-abnegation, of an almost sacred 
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ardour and gentleness, humility and devotion, the very heart and 
crown of life. While the lower passion cares only for the gratification 
of an intensely egoistic appetite, the nobler is ever supremely con- 
cerned for the highest good of its object. This contrast is expressed 
with reflective emphasis in the following stanzas towards the close of 
the ‘ Venus and Adonis’ :— 


Call it not Love, for Love to heaven is fled, 

Since sweating Lust on earth usurp’d his name ; 

Under whose simple semblance he hath fed 

Upon fresh beauty, blotting it with blame ; 
Which the hot tyrant stains and soon bereaves, 
As caterpillars do the tender leaves. 


Love comforteth like sunshine after rain, 

But Lust’s effect is tempest after sun ; 

Love’s gentle spring doth always fresh remain, 

Lust’s winter comes ere summer half be done ; 
Love surfeits not, Lust like a glutton dies ; 
Love is all truth, Lust full of forgéd lies. 


In this reproof of the pagan goddess of love, the higher note of the 


modern world is, as I have said, struck fully and clearly. It is 
repeated with tragic emphasis in the ‘ Lucrece,’ deepened in the 
sonnets, and developed through all the gracious range of higher female 
character in the dramas. 

Nowhere indeed is the vital difference in the social axes of the 
ancient and modern world more vividly seen, than in the contrast 
between the Lesbias, Delias, and Corinnas of Roman poetry, and the 
Mirandas, Portias, and Imogens of Shakespeare’s dramas. In the 
one we have the monotonous ardours and disdains, the gusts and glooms, 
the tricks and artifices belonging to the stunted life of lower impulse ; 
in the other, the fadeless beauty and grace, the vivacity and intelli- 
gence, the gentleness and truth of perfect womanhood. I hope, here- 
after, to say something more on this tempting theme. Meanwhile, as 
I have had to emphasise Shakespeare’s relation to the poet laureate 
of wandering love, it seemed right in passing to point out the higher 
features by which he is separated from Ovid, even in the early poems 
which owe most to his influence. 

Txos. S Baynzs. 
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Tue Crooxit Mec: 


A Story OF THE YEAR ONE. 


XVIII. 


AM a poor hand at chronology: the only dates I can readily 

assimilate are those which come from the Mediterranean: but you 
will please to remember that the harvest home at Achnagatt was on 
the Wednesday ; that the conversation recorded in the last chapter 
took place on the Thursday ; and that the ‘ Crookit Meg’ is timed to 
reach Longhaven on Monday night. So much for the days of the 
week: I must refer you to the columns of the Journal if you are 
anxious to identify the days of the month. 

Eppie was curiously restless during these intervening days. She 
sat talking dreamily to her mother, who was ill in bed, or wandered 
aimlessly about the farm and among the rocks. But no one came 
near her. There was the occasional white sail of a passing ship at 
sea. A flock of golden plover wheeled over the house: the melancholy 
wail of the curlew was heard from the distant mosses. The men were 
at work in some outlying fields. Mennie, her mother’s old servant, 
flitted uneasily about her pale mistress, who seemed to her experienced 
eye to be growing thinner and frailer each successive day, 
away with the wasting year. And the weather was as still as the 
house; the noisy equinoctial gales had exhausted their passion, and 
the days were soft and moist and warm, though the sun was invi- 
sible through the dull steamy haze that rested on land and sea. It 
was that ghost of the Indian summer which visits Scotland in October. 

At last: Eppie could bear it no longer. She got Watty to saddle 
Bess, and she started by herself for a canter across the moors. The 
swift motion brought the blood into her cheeks. The little mare 
galloped gamely, and for an hour her mistress did not tighten the 
reins. Then of asudden the pony came to a dead stop,—she had cast 
a shoe. It was well on in the Thursday afternoon. 

Fortunately the mischance had occurred on the Saddle-hill within 
a few hundred yards of the Ale-house tavern. There is, or was, a 
smithy on the other side of the road. Eppie dismounted and led 
the mare to the smithy, which was growing effulgent as the darkness 
gathered. Rob Ranter, the smith, was absent ; but a little imp, who 
had been blowing the bellows to keep his hand in, undertook to fasten 
the shoe which Eppie had picked up when she dismounted. The 
people of that district have a curious liking for diminutives; and this 
little imp of the forge was familiarly and affectionately known as 
‘the deevilikie.” Meantime Eppie, gathering up her skirt, sauntered 
across the road. 

On the bench in front of the hostelry a familiar figure was seated. 
It was our old acquaintance Corbie,—the honest ‘liar.’ A pewter 
measure of spirits stood on the table before him: it was obvious that 
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he had been drinking hard. Eppie eyed him curiously and coldly as 
he greeted her with drunken gravity. 

* Ay, ay, my bonnie young leddie,—a sicht o’ a sonsy lass like you 
is guid for sair een. What wud you be pleased to tak? Lucky will 
be here presently. Come awa’, Lucky, and attend to the young 
leddie. And so as I was sayin’ when interrupit by your lordship,’ he 
continued, and a wicked gleam came into the drunken eyes—‘ I gaed 
doun to Yokieshill to see Joe Hacket,—na, na—I'm wrang—Joe 
was the auld laird, and the auld laird’s dead and damned. Preserve 
us a’, that’s actionable, and veritas convicii non excusat as they say 
in the Coorts. Or as the Doctor pits it verra pleasantly, letters of 
cursing, says he, being the exclusive privelege o’ the Kirk. Weel, you 
maun understan’ as the morning was fine for the time o’ year, I had 
the mear oot early and rode aff to veesit a client or twa. And first 
I gaed to Mains o’ Rora, for the new millart has a gude-gangin’ plea 
regardin’ the sma’ sequels o’ the outsucken multures,—bannock, 
knaveship, lock-and-gowpen, and sic like. And Rora himsel’—the 
doited body—-winna lat the tacksmen at Clola cut their peats in 
his moss, for he manteens, you see, that the clause cum petariis et 
turbariis is no in the charter.—Anither gill, Lucky, anither gill.—But 
that, my dear, is a contestation that is not regarded wi’ favour by the 
Coort, for the servitude o’ feal and divot may be constituted by custom, 
in like manner as the clause cum fabrilibus (whereof our gude freen 
Rob Ranter is an ensample) has fa’en into disuse. But these are 
kittle questions o’ heritable richt, which maun be decided by the Lords 
0’ Coonsel and Session,—the market-cross o’ Edinbro’ and the pier 
and shore o’ Leith being communis patria. And sae, my Lord, — 
as he became tipsier he turned more frequently to the Court, which 
hefancied he was addressing —‘ being arrived at Yokieshill, as aforesaid, 
I tauld Mr. Hairy Hacket that it wud be convenient if he wud sattle 
the sma’ accoont for business undertaken by me on the instructions 
o’ his late feyther. You maun understan’ my Lord, that the accoont 
was maist rediculously sma’—nae aboon twa hundred poonds or thereby. 
Weel, he glowered at me like a hell-cat, and swore that not one doyt or 
bodle or plack o’ his should gae into the pocket of a drucken scoon- 
rel ;—drucken scoonrel, my Lord, these were the verra words, for I 
made a note o’ them at the time, and I wull tak’ the oath de calumnia 
if your Lordship pleases. “Mr. Hairy Hacket,” says I, “ ye’ll pay my 
taxed bill o’ expenses. hy Mononday mornin’, or by the Lord I'll see 
you oot o’ Yokieshill.” At this he jist gaed fairly gyte. Says he, 
coming up to me pale as death, and catchin’ me by the back o’ 
the neek, “ Oot you go in the first place, you leein’ scamp,”—*“ leein’ 
scamp,” my Lord ; and whan he gat me ootside the door, he whistled to 
an ugly savage tyke that was lyin’ in thesun. “ Nell,” says he tothe 
bitch quite coolly, takin’ oot his watch, “if this infernal swindlin’ 
scoonrel is not ootside the yard afore I count ten, gae him a taste o’ 
your teeth.” Mercy on us, the beast looked up in bis face wi’ a low 
snarl.—What’s come o’ the mutchkin, Lucky ?—Ay, ay, Mr. Hairy 
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Hacket,—-infernal swindler—leein’ seamp—drucken scoonrel,—verra 
gude,—a conjoined action for defamation and assault,—damages laid 
at twa thoosan’ poonds,—not a penny less.—Is’t you indeed, Miss 
Eppie? Dear me, so you've come a’ this gait to see the Lords o’ Session 
and Justiciar.—Come awa’ ben, my dear, come awa’ ben,—auld 
Joe Hacket is in the dock for bigamy, and I’m ceeted to speak— 
ceeted as a wutness,—if I’m no owre fou’—he added with a dazed 
look. ‘* Yes, my Lord, I was present,—John Hacket, bachelor and 
Elspet Cheyne, spinster—for life and for death, for better and for 
waur. But whar’s the lines?’ Here he pulled some papers out of his 
pocket, and flung them loose upon the table. ‘ They were ill-matcht, 
my lord, ill-matcht. She culd na thole his black looks—I dinnz 
wonner—and she ran aff wi’ a sodger within the year. It was noised 
at the time that the ship gaed down in mid sea. But auld Lucky 
tells me—what did Lucky say ?—it was the day the * Jan Mayen” cam 
hame—troth, my | Lord, I feel that a taste o’ speerits, if the Coort 
wudna objec’ 

Here his head fell forward on the table, and in another minute 
he was fast asleep. 

Eppie had heard the first sentences of the lawyer’s harangue with- 
out the least show of interest. She saw that the man was tipsy, and 
she stared him straight in the face with her native chilly indifference. 
She did not pity him, nor was she afraid of him: let any man, tipsy 
or sober, dare to lay a hand upon her! So she sat down at the other 
end of the bench without uttering a word, and began switching the 
dust out of her habit with her whip. But when ‘ Yokieshill’ caught 
her ear, she turned and listened with closer attention. The legal and 
Latin phrases were, of course, quite unintelligible to her; but she 
contrived to follow the main current of the rambling narrative. This 
drunken, disreputable lawyer had become master of a secret which 
made Harry Hacket—What? Her heart stood still with sudden 
fright. Who, and what was the man with whom she had established 
such perilously close relations? Was he the laird of Yokieshill, or 
was he not? And the whole story was to be found in these papers 
that lay scattered about the table. She saw the imp bringing her 
pony out of the smithy, and she rose to go. Then, with a sudden 
impulse, turning her back upon the boy, she swept the scattered 
papers together, and thrust them into her pocket. Corbie stirred 
and muttered in hissleep: but hedid not waken. Then she mounted 
her steed and rode away. 

Watty was waiting for her at the farm door, and took the pony. 
Eppie ran upstairs to her room. It was dark,—the half-veiled moon 
was rising from the sea like a nymph half-submerged, shaking the 
water from her dripping locks. She got a light, and then she pulled 
out the papers which she had—well—appropriated. Even to Eppie 
the significance of the story they told was clear as day. The first 
paper was a certificate showing that an irregular marriage had been 
celebrated at Inverurie on the 14th of May, 1760, between John 
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Hacket of Yokieshill and Elspeth Cheyne, spinster, lately residing 
with Joshua Cheyne in Clola. (Eppie knew that the late Mrs. 
Hacket—Harry’s mother—had been a Kilgoun—Jean Kilgoun of 
Logie.) Then there was a letter of somewhat later date with the 
Maryland post-mark, enclosing a draft in favour of Betsy Cheyne. 
The last letter was writteu from some place in Kentucky, and stated 
briefly that Elspeth Cheyne was dead. She had died about a week 
before the letter was written. The date and the signature were 
illegible; but Eppie found from the post-mark that it must have 
been posted during the year then current—the Year One. That was 
all; but it was enough: Corbie had not exaggerated when he swore 
that he could turn Harry Hacket adrift. His father had left no 
disposition of his estate; and Yokieshill belonged, not to Harry the 
bastard, but to the legal heir—whoever he might be. 


XIX, 


I cannot tell exactly what passed through Eppie’s soul during the 
next two days. Her mind was ina whirl. The unfamiliar restless- 
ness which had taken possession of her increased more and more. 
She was as unquiet as the flock of plover which continued to 
wheel round the farm-house—haunting and hurting her with the 
burden of their plaintive lament. Her chilly serenity had deserted 
her—she was anxious, nervous, excited. A medical man who had 
felt her pulse then for the first time would have fancied that there 
was fever in her blood. Ambition had twisted its fibres round her 
heart; and she had seen her way at last to the high place which she 
coveted. She had, in a fashion, persuaded herself that she was in 
love with the Prince,—this bluff Prince Hal, who had ascended the 
vacant throne, and who kept a seat for her by his side. And it was 
true that she had thawed to him; he had been considerate in his 
rough way: the world, she began to feel, had treated him hardly— 
had, it might be, even harder treatment in store forhim. And, had her 
heart only been free to consent, there was a certain innate largeness 
in Eppie’s nature, almost or indeed more than masculine in its 
supercilious magnanimity, and indifference to public opinion which 
would have kept her obstinately loyal to one born under an ad- 
verse and evil star. Yet it was, in truth, a very different force 
—a far more potent attraction—that had shattered at last the 
crust of her self-regard. The beginnings of life are full of mystery: 
so are the beginnings of love. Why Eppie’s heart should have 
selected this precise moment to assert its rights will probably 
never be known: Eppie herself did not, I believe, know any more 
about it than the rest of us. But the fact remains: it was the 
secret sweetness of the hopes and memories with which the thought 
ef Alister suddenly and unaccountably suffused her soul that had 
softened her,—softened the keen hard eyes, and made the world which 
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she saw through the mist of unfamiliar tears a world of unfamiliar 
tenderness. Ah! my poor Eppie, why did you not waken a little 
earlier? Is it possible that you can yet free yourself from the net 
which your own selfish pride has woven? can yet escape from the 
entanglements, the mean and base entanglements, in which you are 
caged? Or is it too late for redress ? 

Alas! The punishment of sin by some mysterious law is often 
delayed until the sin has been put away from us, and traitors to love 
are tried and convicted when their treason is dead and buried. 

There is a piercing wail of delicious pain which we sometimes 
hear in music, as when the Mermaid’s Song in ‘ Oberon’ is sung low and 
softly at twilight. Such a passion of longing and sadness and exqui- 
site abandonment took possession of Eppie’s soul. It startled her, 
but it soothed her. She was mesmerised by the sweet subtle per- 
suasive desire that had nestled itself like a bird-cupid in her heart. 

She scarcely slept during these nights. She heard the murmur 
of the sea,—not the loud beat of noisy waves on pebbly beaches (for 
the high cliffs divide us from the strife at their feet), but the 
still small voice of the mighty tides which circle majestically round 
the world. Her window was open,—she was as hardy as the plovers 
whose shrill challenge when a whitret or a fox came prowling past 
disturbed the mystery of the silence and the darkness. At times she 
heard Mennie stirring about her mother, and she rose in her bed and 
listened softly. A thrill of tenderness for the pale, silent, suffering 
woman in the room below touched her as it had not touched her 
before. The pitifulness of the doom which had thrust this strong 
masterful will aside made her heart ache. Could it be that Fate was 
to bear her, was even now bearing her, yet further away from the 
little kingdom whose policy for many a year she had guided and in- 
spired ? Death is sad enough: but the few dreary days during which 
the sceptre of high command is falling from the listless emaciated 
fingers are even sadder. 

So that when the Sunday evening came and Alister arrived, Eppie’s 
whole soul was swelling on the unfamiliar tide of tenderness. Tears 
came into her eyes on the slightest provocation. She had begun to 
understand that Divine necessity of life which joins its joy and its 
sorrow together in mystic inseparable union. We must needs reach the 
heights of joy before we perceive that they dip for ever into an abyss 
of sadness. Eppie had reached this height. If Alister speaks out 
to-night, her casual glimpse into the deep places of the soul may 
become an habitual mood. And Alister means to speak out. 

But the stars in their courses fought against Sisera. 


XX. 


Tue Provost and Bailies of Peelboro’ were met in solemn con- 
clave. A special messenger from the south had arrived on horseback 
that morning—Friday morning—bringing an official letter addressed 
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to the Provost. On the cover, in a bold, masterful hand, the words 
* William Pitt’ could be plainly read. 

A crowd of excited sailors and fisher folk were gathered round the 
door of the Council Chamber, for rumour as usual had been busy. 
The Jacobins were in possession of the metropolis—the French fleet 
was in the offing—the Provost was to be knighted—a new battery was 
to be built on the Ronheads. It seemed, however, to be generally 
understood that Corbie was in possession of authentic intelligence; and 
his diplomatic disclaimers were treated with ill-concealed incre- 
dulity. 

‘Sir Roderick, indeed! A compliment to the burgh! Na, 
na, they’re ower busy to send compliments sae far north. And the 
Provost’s a decent and deservin’ body, wha winna mak’ a fule 0’ 
himsel’ at his time o’ life, tho’ it’s true, as they say, that there’s nae 
fule like an auld fule. A new battery? It’s not to be denied, Mrs. 
Lyell, that the rickle o’ auld stanes at the Ronhead is fa’in’ to pieces ; 
but whar’s the siller to be fand? The Jacobites were bad eneuch, 
and the Jacobins are nae better, I grant you; but if we're to be eaten 
oot o” hoose and lan’ wi’ these murderin’ taxes, there’ll soon be little 
love for King George left in the country-side. Pawtriotism, my 
freens ?— it’s not possible to be a pawtriot wi’ Glendronach at twenty 
shillings a gallon. And as to the French man-o’-war aff Col- 
lieston——’ 

Here the Provost appeared on the steps of the Town Hall, and 
beckoned to the lawyer. Corbie obeyed the summons with alacrity. 

* Look here, Corbie,’ said the Provost, when they were out of ear- 
shot of the crowd, ‘this is no a matter for argument, nor yet for a 
joke. I have never mysel’ had dealings with the free traders; and 
tho’ it is said that there are folk in the toun wha dinna objec’ to 
traffic wi’ them—our freens in the Council bein’ agreeable to wink 
when needfu’—I’m willing that bye-ganes should be bye-ganes. But, 
Corbie, my man, there maun be an end o’ the trade noo. They 
have heard in Lunnon that a’ that trash o’ French treason comes 
across the water on boord the luggers ; and the Commodore has been 
warned that he'll lose his place if anither cargo is landed this side 
o Newburgh. A troop o’ sodgers'will be here next week, and ilka 
yard o’ the coast will be watched day and nicht. Noo, Corbie, ye 
ken verra weel what you’re aboot, and if you should hear by chance 
that’ ony o’ your acquaintance hae a taste for Hollands and French 
brandy, you might advise them privately to stick to the native speerit, 
as being, in the meantime at least, safer forthe stamach. Dinna saya 
word, my man—least said, soonest mended—I’m awa to get the Doctor 
to compose a bit note to Mr. Pitt, for neither Bailie nor Provost, I 
reckon, has the pen of a ready writer.’ 

Corbie was sharp enough when sober (he had slept off yesterday’s 
debauch), and he saw the drift of the Provost’s speech quite plainly. 
The Provost, he knew, was, till roused, the soul of good nature and 
good fellowship; and the mere fact of his delivering this elaborate 
address proved that he was roused now. It was clear that the 
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authorities had resolved, willingly or unwillingly, to set their faces 
against the trade; and that anyone who was interested in it—and 
who was not ?—had better look to himself with all convenient speed. 

But Corbie was puzzled how to act. After his experience of 
yesterday he would liave no more dealings with Mr. Harry Hacket 
except in a court of law—Harry might go hang for him; and 
besides, it was awkward that the documents on which he mainly 
relied should have unaccountably gone astray. He knew for certain 
that the ‘ Crookit Meg’ was daily expected: he knew that the cargo 
was of altogether exceptional value. What was tobe done? The in- 
crease in the strength of the coastguard was not to take place for some 
days: could the landing be effected before the new-comers arrived ? 
It had been whispered about that the cargo was to be run on the 
Monday night; but if the ‘Crookit Meg’ was communicated with 
in time, it might be possible to get everything made snug before the 
close of the week then current—which would be a deal better. And 
if it came to the worst, there were the twelve hours after sunset on 
Sunday; and inthe year One—in a district, moreover, where an easy- 
going episcopacy had survived—Sabbatarianism was not rampant,— 
least of all among the free traders and the fisher folk. 

During the course of the afternoon Corbie had a word or two in 
his office with Peter Buchan—‘ Young Peter’ as he was called, to 
distinguish him from his father ‘ Auld Peter.’ Peter had returned 
from the Greenland seas on board the ‘Jan Mayen’ a week or two 
before (being, indeed, the smart young fellow who had greeted Harry 
Hacket on the pier at Port Henry; and he was now engaged in his 
usual winter pursuit—cod-fishing off the Gutter Bank. 

It was not quite dusk when one of the large yawls used in the 
deep-sea fishing left the south harbour for the Gutter Bank. Peter 
Buchan was at the helm. ‘It’s a mighty fine night for the big 
cod,’ he remarked casually, as they stole past the pier-head, where a 
private of the coastguard was seated, whistling drowsily as he polished 
his pistols. 


XXI. 
Dawn at sea! 

Though rather too subtle for the painter’s pigments, many admirable 
pictures of the dawn have been made for us by the poets.. That pale 
pure light, growing momentarily upon the horizon, and then touching 
the veiled and azure plain, ushers in a moment of complete and 
exquisite repose, more complete and profound indeed than the repose 
of the night. It is during this solemn pause, the poet declares, that 
the passage from night to day is accomplished. The Angel of Night, 
leaning on his spear, and gazing on the earth the while—in what 
inscrutable reverie !—waits to be relieved from his ward. 


’T was the last watch of night, 
Except what brings the morning quite, 
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When the armed angel, conscience clear, 
His task nigh done, leans on his spear, 
And gazes on the earth he guards, 

Safe one night more thro’ all its wards, 
Till God relieve him at his post. 


That limitless plain of waters which we call the German Ocean 
was basking in the morning sunshine. The sun was newly up; but 
no breeze had risen with the dawn, and a breathless quietude pervaded 
the sky and the sea. 

Over the Gutter Bank, where the big fish lie, a small fleet of 
fishing boats was widely scattered. The hands on board were busy 
with their lines, but the brown sails were lowered, and the bare spars 
rocked leisurely with the tide. The Gutter Bank is in mid-ocean: 
it is only during the calmest weather that the fisher-folk venture out 
so far. But for the past week the weather had been strangely still. 

Beyond the fishing boats—nearer ‘ Noroway ’—a tidy little craft 
is lying at anchor. The bank, though in mid-ocean, is comparatively 
shallow, and there is one spot known to coastmen and smugglers 
where in weather like this a vessel may ride safely. It is seldom, 
of course, that an anchor is dropped in that vast sea-solitude; but 
the knowledge that it is possible to lie there for days without a soul 
on shore being a bit the wiser is sometimes handy. 

There is nothing stirring—so far as one can judge at this dis- 
tance—on board the handsome little cutter; she might be the Flying 
Dutchman or any other phantom craft, for that matter. But a tiny 
cockle-shell of a boat that is paddling about among the fleet, with a 
couple of youngsters at the oars, is very much on the alert. 

‘I say, Dick,’ one of the lads exclaims, ‘I can’t stand this any 
longer. The skipper is growing fat and lazy, and the landsharks 
will be upon us one of these moonlight nights. Suppose we make a 
run for the shore and waken up the pretty girls at Peelboro’ ?’ 

‘Dinna tempt me, Dander,’ his companion replies, ‘dinna tempt 
me. The Peelboro’ lasses! Why, man, there’s a lass up there, at 
the queer auld house o’ Fontainbleau, that’s worth every cutty in 
the town. 

Oh, Nancy’s hair is yellow as gold, 
And her een like the lift are blue ! 


But her name’s no Nancy, but Eppie, and she’s no my sweetheart, 
but my sister, and the raven’s wing at the Bloody Hole is not so black 
as her hair. But bide a wee, bide a wee, Dander; if the skipper 
means what he says, we'll mak Pothead the morn’s nicht; and the 
skipper’s a man o’ his word—tho’, to be sure, it’s a day sooner than 
he designed.’ 

‘ That’s good news, Dick ; better late than never. And now for a 
header !’ 

So the boys plunged into the cool sparkling water—dark yet 
luminous, softly caressing yet racy with the brine. What a price- 
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less luxury is youth! Out of what cheap elements is happiness 
formed when we are boys! And the ecstasy of that morning plunge 
in mid-sea is never forgotten, however old we may grow. 

For well nigh an hour they paddle about like a pair of young 
seals—now diving underneath, now floating lazily on the surface. 
Their hair, as it dries in the sunshine, grows crisp with the sea-salt. 
A screaming flock of kittiwakes hover overhead ; a great black-backed 
gull regards them curiously as he passes. The breeze begins to move 
upon the water; fairy specks of mist drift lightly across the heaven. 
Then the fisher people lift their lines and hoist their tar-stained sails. 
One after the other they draw away towards the land. 

But the tidy craft outside shows no sign of life, and the boys still 
chase each other like flappers through the water. 

All the world is happy this October morning—sea and sky and 
cloud and gull and kittiwake; and happiness, in spite of the sourer 
moralists, is an altogether lovely thing, almost as lovely as youth! 
How does it happen, then, that happiness has such a fatal tendency 
to undo itself, to turn into mere mischief and misery? How fresh 
and wholesome a world! and yet how poisonous the seed that has 
been sown by some sinister hand! 


XXII. 


Tue fishing hamlet of Port Erroll is built along the ledges of the 
North Haven cliffs ; while the fishing boats are drawn up out of reach 
of the breakers on the bleached sands of the cove. Seen from a distance 
—from a distance, remember—these whitewashed, red-tiled cottages 
present an appearance of most picturesque confusion. A quaint 
gable-end with a most preposterous little window peeps round the 
corner : one old-fashioned mansion has mounted bodily on the back of 
its neighbour : were a single wall in the lower tier to give way, the 
whole community would incontinently topple into the sea. Slippery 
- steps compounded of mud and water and the remains of slaughtered 
fish connect the various stories of this perpendicular hamlet, and lead 
ultimately, after a series of successful manceuvres, to the beach on the 
one hand and the upper world on the other. Nets and great black 
pots and dried fish and the wings of sea-fowl are suspended along the 
walls; and ducks, and gulls who have been made captive in their 
youth, and a large scrath with a look of insatiate gluttony stamped 
on its ugly face, explore the recesses of an ample ash-pit which has 
not been emptied within the memory of the oldest inhabitant. An 
ill-favoured and ill-conditioned sow waddles greedily from one tempt- 
ing abomination to another, and disputes with lean and weather- 
beaten curs the savoury nuisances of the dung-heap. Amid the dirt, 
innumerable little bundles of rags and tatters— the progeny of the 
fertile sea—wallow with unspeakable zest, and as we discover in these 
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parcels of filth the bright eye and the roguish smile, we are more than 
ever impressed by the unquenchable élan of boyhood. Nowadays such 
a community would be held to offend grievously against all the con- 
ditions on which health depends ; but in the year One sanitary science 
was in its infancy, and these worthy people—those of them, at least, 
who escaped the perils of the sea—never thought of dying, except of 
old age. 

The sun has set : lights begin to twinkle among the cottages. It 
is the Sabbath night, and the inmates are sitting lazily at the doors 
of their dwellings. Then a bell is rung, and the women rise and 
walk leisurely towards the chapel on the rock—a building as grey 
and weather-stained as the rock itself. Some of the men follow. The 
evening service has begun, and forthwith the music of the great sea- 
psalm echoes across the bay. 


The floods, O Lord, have lifted up, 
They lifted up their voice ; 

The floods have lifted up their waves, 
And made a mighty noise. 


But yet the Lord that is on high 
Is more of might by far, 

Than noise of many waters is 
Or great sea billows are. 


Presently the rough voice of the Missionary in urgent intercession 
with a jealous God is heard through the open door,—though the 
words of the prayer cannot be distinguished. But were we to enter 
we could guess that the congregation are preoccupied and inatten- 
tive,—even the preacher becoming ultimately aware that the thoughts 
of his hearers are wool-gathering. So the service is brought to an 
abrupt conclusion, and the congregation stream out into the twilight. 
All eyes are turned at once and instinctively towards the sea. Yes— 
a blue light is burning on the water, a couple of miles from the land. 
One or two of the men disappear from the crowd, scramble away to 
a ledge where a heap of brushwood has been collected; a piece of 
tinder is ignited with the old-fashioned ‘flint and fleerish,’ and 
presently the brushwood is in a blaze. These are signals—signals 
between the sea and the shore. If you were versed in the language 
of the craft, you would understand that the blue light from the 
‘Crookit Meg’ was a note of interrogation—‘ Is the coast clear?’ and 
that the red blaze from North Haven was the answer—‘ It is all safe 
at Hell’s Lum.’ 

Then the women and children go indoors, and in parties of twos 
and threes the men ascend the steep footpath leading to the main- 
land, and turn their faces to the south. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tue Aruetstic View or LIre. 


HERE is one great source of confusion in the reasonings which 
we hear about Atheism and its effect on human nature which it 
would be well so far as possible to remove. The facts are not 
altered by our belief or disbelief in God, except so far as our knowledge 
or ignorance of facts is itself a fact—which no doubt it is and a very 
important one, but nothing like so important as the mighty truth 
itself with which we desire our belief, so far as possible, to agree. 
It is no more possible for the Atheist to get rid of God, by denying 
Him, than it was for those who disbelieved in the atmosphere to get 
rid of the atmosphere by that denial of its existence. Indeed, as it 
took a belief in the existence of the atmosphere to render the inven- 
tion of an air-pump possible, so it takes a belief in the existence of 
God to render the truest kind of denial of Him—namely, the con- 
scious repudiation of His authority—possible. Properly speaking, 
the convinced intellectual atheist is incapable of that deliberate 
repulsion of the divine influence of which a theist is capable. For, 
as he does not believe in the existence of any such being, and would, 
of course, give a totally different account of any of those perturba- 
tions or scruples of his conscience which the Christian would ascribe 
to the divine influence, he has no power even of consciously repelling 
that influence, very probably no wish to repel it. He may, indeed, 
yield to its solicitations under some other name, and this where a true 
theist, recognising the source of the influence which is endeavouring 
to humiliate him for his evil doing, might in the pride of his heart 
rebel angrily against it. It is very important never to forget that, 
so far from annihilating a reality by ignoring it, we may even in 
some cases lend it, by ignoring it, an easier access to our minds and 
hearts. Authority in disguise, authority in an incognito, may of 
course be, and usually will be, a much less respected authority than 
authority in the full exercise of its privileges. But in exceptional 
cases it may be not less, but more, obeyed for its incognito. There 
is certainly such a phenomenon as rebelling against a visible yoke, 
which, if it were unseen and invisible, would be cheerfully submitted 
to. This is nothing more than saying over again that the silken 
rein may be more efficient than the thong of leather. But it is 
important to observe that whatever that authority is in human life 
which the theist names as God, is not eliminated from the mind 
which denies to it this name, but remains, in what may be, as 
circumstances determine, either much diminished force, or even 
somewhat increased force, or just where it was, in the mind of him 
who has satisfied himself that it ought to be resolved into a variety 
of tendencies, all of them purely human and none of them divine. 
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I lay stress upon this because I am going to consider what human 
life will become, if Atheism—or the same thing under a less aggres- 
sive name, Agnosticism—could ever get complete control of men’s 
vision of the future. I am very anxious not to forget myself, and not 
to let anyone else forget, that neither can the theist show what the 
world should be like without God, since he cannot even so conceive 
it, nor can the atheist show what the world should be, as dis- 
tinguished from what it now is, if God were in all and through all. 
You can compare, to some extent, living in an atmosphere with the 
attempt to live in a vacuum, because you can exhaust the air and 
observe the effect of doing so upon yourself. But the theist cannot 
exhaust the world of God, nor the atheist fill what he thinks a god- 
less world with Him, and each therefore, in reasoning with an oppo- 
nent, is alike reduced to the comparatively inefficient resource of 
comparing the result of bringing all his thoughts and all his fellow- 
creatures’ thoughts into harmony with his own belief, with the result 
of bringing all his thoughts and all his fellow-creatures’ thoughts into 
harmony with the opposite belief, and then deciding which of the 
two conditions of thought would be the more difficult to reconcile 
with the admitted condition of life, so far at least as there is any 
admitted condition of life. If the atheist could be right, man has 
been feeding himself on dreams, and mischievous dreams, for thousands 
of years. If the theist is right, man is just beginning to dream that 
he has been dreaming, though he has really been awake and is only 
now wandering into dreamland. But, whoever is right, the facts 
to be interpreted are the same, except, indeed, as to the inter- 
' pretation of them—itself a fact of no small moment. The atheist 
has to explain what he holds to be the dreams of ages; and the 
theist what he regards as the strange illusion which is besetting us— 
almost anew—in this comparative maturity of our race. 

Now, accepting and insisting on this, as of the very essence of the 
case, that whichever belief be the true one, it ought to adapt itself 
with comparative ease to the facts which are, and always must be, 
far beyond our complete grasp—that it ought to require less straining 
in order to meet those facts half way—that it ought to cover them 
more easily—ought to open out more naturally towards what we are 
only beginning to understand,—I want to attempt an answer to a 
single question. If we could bring our thoughts strictly into the 
humble secularistic grooves, if we could think of man as intellectually 
and morally companionless in the universe, of the individual life as 
terminated in any case by death, of the life of the race as dependent 
absolutely on the physical conditions of the planet, and as certain 
to cease altogether so soon as those physical conditions become in- 
consistent with the well-being of our organisation, how would this 
affect our lot? Would it fit the facts of our actual nature with a 
quite new and surprising exactness, so that the inherited prejudices 
which would, of course, have to be shed before accepting it, would 
be shed with comparative ease, leaving us little beyond a new sense of 
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lightness and disencumbered movement ? Or would it be constantly 
coming into sharp collision with tendencies too deeply implanted in 
men to be overridden by any intellectual belief whatever? Would 
the new denial, fully and fairly carried out, strip us of nothing but 
fond fancies which had hampered our movement in the path of least 
resistance and therefore also of greatest advantage? Or would it 
powerfully tend at least to obstruct the natural development of our 
energies, to damp the intellect, to dwarf the passions, to paralyse the 
affections, to disenchant the enjoyments, and to stifle the conscience 
which we had inherited from our ancestors? My own belief is very 
clear and firm that it would have the latter result, and, so far as it 
could affect a nature which might be seriously impaired—though it 
could not be fundamentally revolutionised—by our false apprehension 
of its character, would weaken it in every direction and strengthen 
it in none, while it would produce all that disturbing effect which is 
always due to a chronic conflict between men’s creed and the steady 
drift of any moral forces which are fundamentally at issue with his 
creed. Nothing, indeed, seems to me more amazing than the asser- 
tions of some of the most clear-headed of the atheists, that ‘after 
some possible tacking, moral opinion will eventually set sail in a 
direction so nearly parallel with Christianity that the divergence 
towards a yet more social standard will, for generations to come, be 
scarcely perceptible.’! I should have thought it just as plausible to 
assert that, in case the Nihilists got control of affairs in Russia, after 
some possible tacking, political opinion would eventually set sail in 
a direction so nearly parallel with that of the old régime that the 
divergence, for generations to come, would be scarcely perceptible. 
For, indeed, Atheism is, in many respects, the Nihilism of the in- 
tellect and conscience. Miss Bevington herself affirms and main- 
tains that you disapprove bad conduct only in the same sense in 
which you disapprove your watch when it goes wrong; that praise 
and blame, so far as they are rational, are intended to influence the 
future, not to estimate the past; that no power of choice between 
different moral alternatives ever really exists in men; in short, that 
the whole moral foundations of the Christian morality are radical 
mistakes. This being so—and of course from the point of view of 
materialistic evolution, which affirms the absolute growth of the 
higher out of the lower, it must be so—it seems very like saying 
that it is all one as regards your equilibrium and your prospect, 
whether you stand on your head or your feet, to assert that Chris- 
tianity and atheistic evolution will bring out almost identical moral 
standards. Let me go into the matter a little more in detail. 

I will begin with the purely intellectual aspect of moral opinion, 
with the love of truth, as truth, and the estimate formed of its value, 
which I suppose the agnostics and atheists regard as one of the most 
favourable aspects of their case. And I maintain that the first result 


1 Miss Bevington.. Nineteenth Century for Oct. 1879, p. 591. 
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of holding atheistic opinions must be a permanent and a most serious 
conflict between the transcendental passion for truth in which men 
have been used to glory, and the new creed that truth is valuable 
only in proportion to its power as an instrument for enhancing the 
advantages of life and alleviating its miseries. The agnostic’s asser- 
tion that the more we know, the more we must be able so to bias 
nature, and so to handicap her arrangements, as to make ‘life better 
worth living for the future, is obviously the sole justification for any 
passion for truth, as truth, which the atheistic system can admit. 
But how slender and dubious a justification for so dangerous a passion 
is this, as compared with the only real justification for it—the convic- 
tion, namely, that every advance in our grasp of truth admits us to 
some faint and partial share in the gaze of that supreme intelligence 
to whom creation itself owes its origin and its aims! How very 
unsafe indeed the passion for abstract truth may be, if man is really 
his own providence, and is the first being on whom the conception 
of truth ever dawned, the agnostics do not perceive. Miss Bevington 
insists on the position that men being amongst the lucky ‘ millionth 
or so of existence’ which has succeeded in attaining to life from a 
condition that was not endowed with life, there is fair warrant to 
believe that they who have surmounted the first huge difficulty of 
living, and understanding what life implies, will surmount the further 
and less serious difficulty of maintaining their position. Having got 
through that part of the difficult journey in which, for want of life, 
we could not help ourselves, we may now, she thinks, get on much 
more rapidly, and bring ‘ more and more of nature under our “ pur- 
posive control.”’? But how little Miss Bevington can realise what 
true Agnosticism ought to mean, and must eventually be found to 
mean, if it is to gain the ascendency with which agnostics threaten 
us, when she talks in this wey! How is it probable that because we, 
‘the successful millionth of life-ward occurrence, as Miss Bevington 
calls us, have somehow struggled to the birth, in spite of the utter 
absence of any purpose of creating us in the power which gave us 
birth, the use of conscious purpose is likely to be of permanent 
advantage to us in “sounding on our dim and perilous way”? If 
it was not to any higher purpose that we must ascribe the appearance 
of life and purpose on this scene, may not the co-operation of purpose 
mar, as easily as make, the life first obtained without its help? Pur- 
pose can influence and bias, even now, only the smallest fraction of 
‘life-ward occurrences.’ Purpose cannot alter the laws of motion, or 
the principles of celestial astronomy, or the action of the tides, or the 
rate of growth of the human body, or the currents of the blood. 
Purpose cannot add a cubit to our stature, or delay the earthquake for 
an instant, or hasten for a second the rising of the sun. On the other 
hand, even in the act of doing that which purpose can really do, it 
often happens that it effects much more which is of infinitely greater 


2 Mind fo Jan, 1880, p. 44. 
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ultimate importance, that it never intended to effect at all. Poli- 
tical purpose puts a duty on tea, and finds to its horror that it 
has enfranchised a continent. Caste-purpose rebels against a popular 
election, and discovers to its dismay that it has struck the death-blow 
of slavery. Religious purpose crucifies a Syrian carpenter, and learns 
too late that it has helped the world to the very faith it hoped to 
extinguish. Man’s purpose, uncontrolled by any diviner power than the 
immediate will which governs it, is a riddle of which no man can tell 
the final solution. It may just as easily destroy that which it intends 
to create, or create that which it intends to destroy, as succeed in 
doing what it intends. The men who conferred power on the Puritans 
never dreamt that they were also stimulating that reaction which 
brought back the age of licence with the restoration of the Stuarts. 
The statesmen who built up and aggrandised the Bourbon monarchy 
little knew that they were hastening the volcanic eruption of the 
French Revolution. Purpose, if it does not extend beyond the range 
of vision of the man who launches it on the world, is just as 
likely to undo as to do the ‘life-ward’ action he has at heart. Of 
course if all these minor threads of purpose are controlled by an all- 
powerful hand and directed by an omniscient mind, this is not so. 
But for the atheist to boast of the ‘life-ward’ tendency of human 
purpose when the very spark he is kindling may be destined to 
explode a mine under his feet, seems to me one of the wildest of 
human imaginations. Indeed, it is one of the most obvious of the 
facts of life, that the purposive actions of men have always had their 
largest results concealed from view. Who could have conceived the 
vast consequences of the invention of the steam-engine, or even of 
the spinning-jenny, on the distribution of human life and on the cha- 
racter of human habits,—that is, the effects these and other such 
discoveries have had in multiplying the aggregations called towns, and 
emptying the rural districts? These were results far beyond the 
scope or control of those who made the discovery, and yet are infi- 
nitely more important results than the inventions themselves. Some 
think, with Mr. Ruskin, that these results are purely mischievous. 
Those who do not believe this, hold their conviction that the result 
is beneficent rather from general faith in the guidance of the great 
power which has brought such consequences out of these very unex- 
pected causes, than from any clear ground for believing that the good 
fruits of the new modes of living more than outweigh the bad. 
Which of us can say whither this growth of manufactures, with the 
destruction of natural beauty and of the conditions most promoting 
physical health which appears to accompany it, will carry the world 
in another three or four hundred years? If I were an agnostic or an 
atheist, I should never hear of a new truth, or even of a new in- 
vention, without trembling to think of the seeds of evil—the conse- 
quent destruction of social morality—it might easily contain; and 
this, too, without these germs of evil being in the least suspected by 
those who had first sowed them in the minds of men. What really 
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tends ‘ life-wards’ and what ‘ death-wards,’ who shall say? Did the 
discovery of gunpowder, did the discovery of gold, tend in the one 
direction or the other? Did Voltaire do most to clear away super- 
‘stition or to undermine society? Did Rousseau hasten the great 
revolution with which he is credited by filling men with mischievous 
and injurious sentimentalisms, or were his contagious ideas the 
foundation of a new and better era of human fraternity? Who 
can answer these questions with any certainty? Clear only it is 
that, unless some higher purpose holds our own shortsighted pur- 
poses within its firm grasp, we are quite as likely to ‘ bias nature’ 
against our own interests by our ‘ purposive’ interferences in her 
doings, as to modify them for the better. Physiologists tell us that 
all the scientific devices by which disordered constitutions are pro- 
tected against decay and fostered into maturity, by which feeble lives 
are enabled to live and become the stock of frames still feebler, are 
really devices for impairing the ultimate prospects of the race. And 
so, too, if there be no wiser Being who controls the very limited 
threads of our short-sighted human purpose, I should think it at least 
as likely as not, that all our other intellectual handicappings of 
Nature would end in permanent disaster instead of permanent ad- 
vantage to our race. The exquisite delight in truth, as truth, seems 
to me to belong fairly only to those who are convinced that every 
glimpse of truth is a glimpse of the scenery of the eternal mind, 
voluntarily granted to us by eternal goodness; who can be sure that 
this most dangerous of all edged tools could not be put into our 
childish hands except by one who can control at once the uses and 
the abuses to which we are sure to put it, and overrule them for our 
good. If I were an agnostic, I should never feel myself on the 
verge of a new vision of nature’s laws without shrinking back in 
dismay at the possible, not to say probable, consequences of my 
discovery of an instrument which might turn out an instrument of 
ruin, both to myself and my fellow-creatures. I should feel as a 
child might feel who had come across dynamite, and knew only 
that a fault or blunder of his own might blow his native town to 
pieces. Faust, in the presence of the mighty spirits he supposed 
himself able to conjure up, was safe and happy compared with an 
atheist hovering on the brink of a new truth—a new power of in- 
definite magnitude—which he has no notion how to wield. For, 
incompetent as Faust was to control the spirits he had conjured up, 
they were at least spirits, with plenty of power to control him, 
with plenty of power to refuse his ignorant requests, or grant them 
only so far as they could see them to be good. But to the atheist 
a new truth is an immeasurable power which no intelligence has 
ever yet measured,—which is indeed then for the first. time in 
contact with intelligence when man catches his first glimpse of it, 
and which, therefore, if ignorantly used—and a more or less ignorant 
use is its gnly possible use for ages to come—is just as likely to tead 
in the direction of dissolving our race into its elements, as in the 
No, 605 (wo, cxxv. Nn. s.) uu 
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direction of bringing us a new stage forwards in the ‘ life-ward’ 
direction which secularists desire. Truth revealed by God to men; 
truth wielded by beings who are ever in the hands of God ; truth, the 
development of which is guarded and guided by the power which 
reveals it, is, indeed, a worthy object of high passion. But, truth, if 
it means a clue to secrets the magic of which is far beyond whether our 
own or any other being’s ken; truth which once apprehended, how- 
ever dimly, becomes a power no one can ever again suppress, unless 
by suppressing the human intelligence—a result to which, indeed, 
its apprehension might conceivably enough tend—seems to me a most 
unfit object for any passionate desire, an object much more for awe 
than love, for fear than hope, to be touched, if at all, with trembling, 
rather than to be grasped with rapture. It seems to me that the 
genuine agnostic should frankly recognise that there is no more 
dangerous weapon for such a being as man to tamper with, than 
truth. On the agnostic view, we have, as Miss Bevington says, by 
some sort of luck that it is impossible to understand, been selected 
from a million of failures for such life as we have. We should be 
very cautious, then, in meddling with any inscrutable power, the 
scope of which we cannot pretend to gauge, and which is just as 
likely as not to hurl us back into nothingness. For such beings to 
profess a love for truth, as truth, is almost as ridiculous as it would 
be for children to express a love for dynamite as dynamite. The 
proper attitude of an agnostic in a world where truth is shown to 
have such enormous and such completely incalculable power, is to 
learn very early to control strenuously his desire for meddling with it. 
* Meddling and muddling’ are sure to come to much the same thing 
with such creatures as we are, guided by no higher care. And at all 
events if you can get a safe personal enjoyment out of a sober intel- 
lectual curiosity, without plunging into the wild excitement of pro- 
claiming so dangerous a thing as truth to the winds of heaven, that 
clearly is the most you ought to venture. To conjure with such a 
mighty spell as that, is the work, not of tentative agnostic humility, 
but of true transcendental faith, which is just what the agnostic has 
no right to. . The very first result, then, of Agnosticism should be, as 
it seems to me, to clip the wings of this transcendental passion; to 
make us beware how we invoke powers we cannot either trust or 
control; to keep us from any rash dealings with truths the utility and 
limits of which we cannot calculate; to warn us against setting in 
motion a mighty current that we cannot guide, and the ultimate 
direction of which we cannot even guess. 

But if the effect of Atheism be to sap entirely our unreasoned 
confidence that every vision of truth is in itself a glorious and en- 
nobling vision; in other words, to check and subdue the enthusiasm 
for truth-exploring, will not its effect on the passions be equally 
paralysing, soas to diminish, to a great extent, the arrogant egotisms 
of men, by forcing upon them the belief in the precariousness of their 
position, and the relative insignificance of their life? I hold that it 
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would be so; that so far as a conviction intrinsically at variance with 
the nature within us could ever take root in us at all, its perverting 
tendency must necessarily be in the direction of artificially reducing 
the whole seale of our inner life as well as the standard by which it 
is to be measured, and thus, no doubt, dwarfing some of the most 
mischievous and destructive of human agencies, as well as sapping 
the nobler affections by which hitherto they have been counteracted 
or subdued. For the life of the higher passions, no less than that of 
the affections, the intellect, and the conscience, depends on the 
intrinsic value attached by man to the inner state of his own charac- 
ter. What a proud man cares for, is to feel in himself that he is 
independent of the judgment of his fellow-men. Whata vain man 
cares for, is to feel in himself that he attracts their attention or 
admiration. What an ambitious man cares for, is to be assured in 
himself that he exerts at will over them a far greater influence than 
any of them exerts over him. In all cases the loftier passions, 
whether destructive or beneficent, depend for their vividness and 
their exaltation on the importance attached by men to the scenery of 
their inner life, on the value they place on being what they are, on 
becoming to a still greater extent what they have aimed at being. 
Now, no one can adequately gauge the difference in this respect 
between the atmosphere of thought belonging to an inward religion, 
like the Christian religion, and the new agnosticism or atheism 
of evolution. Christianity, like every other religion with any high 
inward standard of spiritual life, produces probably quite as much 
effect. on those who do not really conform, who do not even distinctly 
try to conform, their hearts to its standard, as on those who do; only 
the effect is very different in kind. On both alike such religions 
exert a vast influence, by concentrating the attention within instead 
of without, on what man is, rather than what he does. For, where 
such religions fail, as they often do, in making him conform himself 
to their standard, they seldom fail in making him measure himself by 
some inward standard of his own, which assumes, to him, the same kind 
of importance as that of the religious standard itself. Thus chivalry 
as a code would probably have been utterly impossible had not the 
way for it been prepared by the inward habit of thought promoted by 
Christianity. Indeed, the whole class of ideas peculiar to the romantic 
literature, widely as they have diverged from the Christian standards, 
have been rendered possible only by the tendency of Christianity to 
make men think of the attitudes to be assumed by their own inward 
life under various strains of temptation and peril, as, after all, the final 
ends of existence, the failure to attain which implies in effect the 
failure to live to any good purpose. A man, for instance, who prides 
himself on being a man of honour, will realise most profoundly that it 
were far better he had never been at all, or should at once and 
utterly cease to be, than that his mind should become the scene of 
low and fraudulent conspiracies for the deception of other men. To 
his mind it is not the usefulness of honour to himself or others that 
uuU2 
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makes it precious, for the thought of life itself—nay, still more, the 
thought of happy life—without honour, would be simply intolerable. 
And it is the same with very much lower passions. The ambitious 
man has not learned from Christianity the poverty and selfishness and 
meanness of ambition; but he has learned from it the habit of valu- 
ing life only so far as it enables him to fulfil his own ideal of himself. 
That ideal is to hold in his own hands, and at the beck of his own 
will, the threads which control the action of large bodies of men, and 
unless he can think of himself as really powerful, and able to control 
the destinies of others, he will not care to exist at all. It is the 
same again with pride, the passion that exults not in influencing 
others, but in a statuesque independence of the influence of others. 
A proud man cares more for his pride than for life itself without his 
pride. Now, suppose for a moment that the new Atheism succeeds 
in persuading men that this inward view of life, to which the 
passions no less than the intellect and the affections attach so over- 
whelming an importance, is, after al], in itself a phenomenon of the 
most transitory kind, a mere sparkle on the crest of a wave which is 
soon to subside into the ocean and be no more seen,—that its sole 
real significance is in relation to the solid happiness which it con- 
fers (if it confers any) while it lasts, or which it helps to renew in 
the generations which are to follow. I do not believe that it is 
possible to exaggerate the effect which this conviction, if it could 
ever take hold of us, would produce in dissipating the romantic force 
and glow of the various passions. That force and glow really depend 
on our conception of the inward character as something of infinitely 
greater durab.lity, of infinitely more importance, than any outward 
circumstance-—as, indeed, the final cause of circumstance. The new 
Agnosticism or Atheism teaches that the form of man’s character is 
itself nothing but a transient circumstance ; and, indeed, a circum- 
stance important mainly in its bearing on that other circumstance, the 
amount of happiness it tends to breed by its influence on a long suc- 
cessio.: of similar circumstances. Only persuade men—of that of which, 
indeed, you will never really succeed in effectually persuading them— 
that what they are, matters no more than what wreaths of vapour are, 
except so far as it makes them substantially happier for a few years, 
and increases the chance of substantial happiness for those who 
succeed them, and you strike at least as heavy a blow at the ideal 
passions of men, as you do at their affections or conscience. Mr. 
Disraeli, in one of his novels, speaks of the comparative indifference 
of mere misfortunes to a man so long as he can enjoy being himself. 
But does not almost the whole enjoyment which a man feels in being 
himself, depend on his secret conviction that personality is the chief 
end of all circumstance, and retains its mastery over circumstance 
long after it has ceased to exert any but a posthumous influence 
on those particular chains of circumstance with which it was once 
most closely interlinked ? Every man really thinks of his own charac- 
ter, however poor his personal ideal, as something which will endure ; 
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and that is why the proud man finds it so impossible to bow his stiff 
neck and cease to be what he has loved to make himself; why the 
ambitious man goes over and over again the story of his great achieve- 
ments, and cannot rest from his labours even in his old age. If you 
could succeed in making men believe that character is just as 
temporary as the body or the countenance through which it is ex- 
pressed ; that it lives in no other world than that in which the body 
and the countenance live; that the mind has no more permanence 
than the forehead, love no life beyond that of the eyes ; that habits of 
command will not survive the brow, nor inflexible will the tongue 
which utters it,—you would do as much in proportion to impoverish 
the life of the passions as you would to undermine the sacredness of the 
affections and the persistency of the higher purposes. It may be true 
that corruption cannot inherit incorruption ; but it is no less true 
that it is because corruption has borrowed from incorruption a reflec- 
tion of its own imperishable glory, because the passions have been 
taught by the higher affections to dress themselves in the same 
romantic vesture of indomitable spiritual life, that they have filled 
the world with the outcries of their anguish and the grandeur of their 
resolves. Great poets, like Byron, could never have obtained the ear 
of a half-enraptured world, for the confession of the tumults of their 
souls, if something much more imposing than mere waywardness had 
not been discerned swelling high in those tumults. 


What helps it now that Byron bore, 
With haughty scorn which mocked the smart, 
From Europe to the A®tolian shore 
The pageant of his bleeding heart ? 
That thousands counted every groan, 
And Europe made his woe her own? 


Surely the explanation is only to be found in the deep belief that 
the human passions themselves have been stamped with indelible 
traces of good and evil which are not transitory; that they range 
those who have sounded their utmost depths with beings who are 
fighting with God or against Him; that they make us glory in them 
or shrink away from them, as it would be impossible and ludicrous 
either to glory in or shrink away from the gleam of a transient 
sunbeam, or the sullenness of a transient storm. The human passions 
themselves are too good, too evil, too noble, too deadly, to suit the 
materialistic evolutionist’s view of them as mere fleeting desires of an 
ephemeral being, which, being in their essence useful and essential to 
the race, from time to time get themselves accidentally exaggerated 
in individuals into hazardous proportions—into mental forces ana- 
logous to the physical forces of the hurricane, the volcano, and the 
flood. If you could only act consistently on such a theory of the 
passions, the passions themselves would dwindle for want of that more 
generous nutriment with which they are now supplied by the moral and 
spiritual interest lavished upon them. The awe we feel at their mani- 
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festations, the magnetism they exercise over our imagination, are 
really part and parcel of their life. Deprive them of that, and they 
would shrivel down into mere violent eddies, from stately and dangerous 
rapids bearing us on to eternal issues. 

If this be true of the passions, [ think it does not need much 
argument of mine to show that it is still more obviously true of the 
higher life of the personal affections ; that if you treat them as purely 
temporary links in a chain of natural evolution, you will be constantly 
perplexed, on the one hand, by the startling paradoxes you will come 
across; on the other, by the tendency of your mode of treatment, so 
far as you can make it good, to impoverish and degrade the type of 
life with which you are dealing. Miss Bevington seems to think 
that the sphere of the personal affections is the strong ground of the 
purely secularistic moralist. She reproaches her opponent, Mr. Mallock, 
with not making enough of them in his delineation of what life 
would be without religion, and insists most vehemently that the 
strength of Christianity arises from its having borrowed so much 
from the suggestive teaching of the domestic affections. ‘ Such 
affections,’ she says, ‘ precede and underlie the religious sensibilities, 
and hence the superior persuasive power of Christianity over other 
religions. ‘There is more of social and domestic common-sense in 
Christian morality than in any other the world has yet seen ; hence the 
superior fitness of the Christian religion to spread and to penetrate to 
the core of daily life.’* I should have expressed what I suppose to be 
Miss Bevington’s meaning, in a very different fashion. I should have 
said that Christianity had seized on the sublime paradox of social and 
domestic love, as it is seen in its highest and rarest phases, and had 
transmuted it into a creed of sober and sacred obligation ; but that, 
so far from taking as its standard ‘social and domestic common- 
sense, it had entirely confounded such common-sense, and had 
appealed to ‘the weak things of the world to confound the mighty,’ 
to ‘the things which are not, to bring to nought things which are.’ 
It is ‘ common and domestic common-sense’ to measure prudently what 
you sacrifice against what you gain by sacrifice, taking care to com- 
pute the probability or improbability of the future gain, and to 
increase or diminish your certain outlay in due proportion. But that 
is not the course that the social and domestic affections at their 
highest intensity ever suggest to anyone; and that is certainly not 
the morality of the religion which taught—*‘ he that saveth his life 
shall lose it, and he that loseth his life for my sake, the same shall 
save it.’ The language of ‘social and domestic common-sense’ is 
this—‘ how much shall I bear in order to win this person’s love ?’ The 
language of the social and domestic affections in their highest phase 
is very different from this—it is the language of St. Paul, ‘ Charity 
beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things.’ Feed the 
social and domestic affections steadily, if you can, on the diet of 


* Nineteenth Century for Oct. 1879, p. 599. 
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secularistic prudence, and the magic of domestic love would soon be 
a thing of the past. Why should one being allow another to take 
such hold on his life, that the joy of saving him from the fit moral 
consequences of his own misdeeds, would far outweigh all the reason- 
able pleasures of a temperate and prudent career? That isa state of 
mind which may easily be discouraged, and might even very possibly 
—if the secularistic view were true—in time be eradicated from among 
human follies. So far as I can see, this is what on the secularistic 
philosophy ought to be aimed at, as adjusting the purposes of life 
more nearly to the true worth of transitory emotions. There is reason 
in such great sacrifices only if the object to be achieved by them is of 
infinite, of eternal import,—not if the object to be achieved, very un- 
certain at best, be hardly worth the gaining, and not at all worth so 
incommensurate a cost. Yet Christianity, undoubtedly, borrows all 
its teaching from these paradoxes of the natural affections, and 
announces that they are not paradoxes any longer, but founded in its 
new revelation of the eternal laws. But if you could succeed in 
reversing the Christian method in favour of the principles of ‘ social 
and domestic common-sense,’ the first result would certainly be to 
lower the standard of these affections, and give them a more arid and 
insecure life within us; in a word, to beat them into the provisional 
and temporary mould suitable to beings whose life is but for a few 
years, in relation to beings whose life is also for a few years, and who, if 
they cannot get any ineffable enjoyment out of each other, may at 
least take care not to risk all on a chance that is not worth a small 
fraction of that all. 

I know well how Miss Bevington and the agnostics generally 
explain the paradoxical intensity of the natural affections,—that 
they think it a testimony, not to the eternal life of the soul, but to 
the origin of domestic love in those animal instincts by which alone 
the dangers of a time of infancy could be warded off. They hold 
that without unreasoning parental instincts, the human race would 
not have become the fittest of all animal races for survival, and that 
only as the race in which those instincts were the strongest, man 
became capable of a degree and order of social feelings not discover- 
able in any other species. That may be true, though I do not know 
why, if materialistic evolution were an adequate explanation of this, it 
should not rather have favoured the selection of creatures with no 
infancy of immature powers to be passed through, instead of creatures 
subject to this great danger, but guarded against it by a special and 
very complex group of instincts. But, passing that, how does the 
special instinct which guards the infancy of a species, and which 
ceases with infancy in the case of the lower animals, get itself trans- 
figured by the operation of any materialistic law of evolution, into a 
principle so vital to the whole structure of human society, as that of 
the higher ‘social and domestic affections’? Ifthe reason of the 
secularist were our only guide, the disproportion between these affec- 
tions and the sacrifices they demand would long ago have been 
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pointed out; and certainly there are very many directions—espe- 
cially in regard to the cherishing of the weakly, and the restoration 
of the diseased—in which the operation of these affections interferes 
gravely with the more useful effects of the principle of the survival 
of the fittest. I can understand well enough why, if the spiritual 
part of man is to survive the physical, and all the arrangements of 
our universe are made with the intention of educating the spirit for 
that survival, the affections have been allowed to give the law, as it 
were, to the reascn, in the shaping of human civilisation. But I 
cannot understand it at all from the secularist point of view, and I 
should certainly have expected to find Miss Bevington maintaining 
that the power of the domestic and social affections had increased, 
was increasing, and ought to be diminished. However that may be, 
I am quite sure of this, that when once you have ingrained into any 
one the belief that he and those whom he loves, are alike temporary 
phases of circumstance, about to disappear absolutely and for ever, 
the first effect on him will be to slacken the fervour of his heart, and 
to divert a good deal of attention from the object of these strange 
illusions. Of course, while the energies of my life are divided 
between temporary things and: what I believe to be eternal beings, | 
give as much of that life as I may to what I believe may be mine for 
ever. Equally of course, if I find reason to think that this is all a 
dream, I shall restore the due balance of my activities by thinking more 
of the transitory relaticns of which I had formerly made too light, and 
less of those equally transitory relations which I had falsely conceived to 
be eternal. The most certain of all the results of the agnostic system 
will be to adjust the relations between persons and things so as to 
make us think more than we did when Christians of the latter, and less 
than we did when Christians of the former. And what will disenchant 
the deeper enjoyments of life more surely than such a revision of our 
inward existence as this ? Hitherto our greatest delights in things have 
been snatched from the belief that behind the things was the shadow 
of a divine purpose, that the rainbow manifested the mercy of God, 
and the light His wisdom, that the ‘splendour in the grass’ is 
the splendour of His eternal freshness, ‘ the glory in the flower’ the 
glory of His love. But if the agnostics are right, the process must 
be reversed. We must find in persons, more and more of the insig- 
nificance of mere things, in the brightest eye only a development of 
nervous function and a crystalline lens; in the sweetest smile only 
animal complacency lighted up by transitory sympathy, or the partial 
re-excitation of some faded current of parental instinct. 

But of course the strongest case against the atheistic conception of 
our life as it is, is the view this school takes of the life of the conscience. 
Let this be once gravely adopted, and you must begin the whole con- 
ception of morality de novo, without the consciousness of freedom, 
without the sense of sin, without the dread of remorse, without the 
horrors of shame, without the conviction that what you do or omit 
here influences your eternal being, without any eternal witness of the 
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motives and resolves within. No revolution can be conceived half so 
absolute. It degrades the meaning of the greatest words in every 
language, and empties most of it out amongst the refuse of dangerous 
and deceptive falsehoods. And what is to be substituted for‘ right” 
and ‘ wrong’? Why the ‘life-wards’ or ‘death-wards’ tendency of 
our actions—in other words, an unknown quality which it is nearly 
impossible to discern with certainty, and on the suggestion of which, 
even where we can discern it, we have no power to act unless nature 
has already been so good as to make us of that reasonable type whose 
actions are guided by their perceptions of what those actions ought to 
be. According to those who believe in the evolution of the race from 
purely material elements, of course the very conception of will as a 
selecting power between two alternatives is contrary to reason. 
Everything has sprung from a root which could have produced that 
only and nothing else. Right is that which tends to the evolution of 
still higher and more effective life; wrong is that which tends to the 
temporary degradation of such lifeas we see. But wrong is itself only 
wrong for those who can see it to be wrong, and can act on what they see; 
for those who cannot, that which would be wrong in another, is right, 
and may tend by a morewinding path to a clearer right in time. Praise 
and blame are not really what they sound, but are modes of cheating 
those who deserve neither, into doing in future what we praise, and 
ceasing to doin future what we blame. Sin is not infinite in its 
character, nor absolutely evil. It is simply the imperfection of one 
being, understood and condemned by another at a higher stage of 
existence, but not condemned as we condemn that which we believe 
could have been resisted, but only as we condemn that which in us 
would be discreditable, and, indeed, impossible—as a well-mannered 
man condemns the vulgarity of the boor, or the accomplished mathe- 
matician condemns the ignorance of the shopman who cannot rightly 
compute his bill. 

Further, every inward action of our minds is, on this view, really 
secret, and really of very transient interest. Infinite consequences of 
course it has, in the sense in which every vibration of the air pro- 
duces infinite consequences, but not infinite consequences to wus, not 
infinite consequences of any kind which are calculable or even guess- 
able by us. Our moral life becomes, ou this philosophy, a series of 
careful adjustments of our purposes to the great object of rendering 
that part of the world within our influence, beginning with ourselves, 
capable of as much healthy and happy life as may be in our 
power ; its first great object being of course to remove from us that 
morbid notion that we or anyone else might have been either better 
or worse than we or they are,.which is the root-fallacy of the 
spiritual system. Can anyone even for a moment doubt what a 
wonderful, what a bewildering transformation of our moral life this 
mode of thinking, if it could be introduced, would produce? The 
very first metamorphosis it would make, would be to draw the most 
marked distinction between the evil—for guilt on this view there is 
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none—of fostering tendencies which, if transmitted to future genera- 
tions, would exert mischievous effects on the development of the race, 
and that of fostering such tendencies in persons past the danger of 
transmitting them to posterity. For instance, a woman who had but 
a few years to live, and who would then be permanently extinguished, 
who knew herself incapable of injuring posterity by transmitting her 
character to it at all, would be doing what, so far as we can see, 
would be no evil, in thinking evil which it might amuse her to think, 
so long as she kept her evil thoughts carefully imprisoned in her 
own mind. It may be said that this condition is impossible, and 
so perhaps it is. But none the less, the enormous relative difference 
between the evil committed by those who may be injuring a whole 
host of descendants by their bad habits of mind, and the evil com- 
mitted by those who injure others, if at all, only by the compara- 
tively insignificant influence of a less open and serene countenance or 
a more forbidding expression, remains. It must remain, on the new 
system of thought, a crime of an infinitely greater kind, for one intend- 
ing to be a parent, to taint the stock from which many may derive 
their life, than for one who is to cease for ever from all share in exist- 
ence within a few years, and can transmit nothing directly to future 
generations even within those few years, to think the very thoughts 
which the other must avoid. The evolutionary morality is bound to 
deal comparatively lightly with a moral phenomenon of a very 
transitory kind that cannot reproduce moral phenomena of a like 
order, and very gravély with one which is likely to reproduce itself 
in future. In short, it ought to draw up one code of blame and 
penalty for the parents of the future, quite another and different code 
for those who, if they affect others at all, affect them only by the much 
slighter influence of expression or example. Nay, put example out of 
the case by strict secrecy, and the blame, in every sense of the word 
blame, which remains to be attached to those who think only that 
which would be evil if it were made an example, or were transmissible 
as a habit to others, but which is actually evil only so far as it 
injures by the indirect influence of moral atmosphere, should be 
very slight indeed. The evolutionary morality would thus set up 
three distinct standards of evil: that which is evil in the highest 
degree by tending to injure the race, as well in other ways as 
through hereditary transmission ; that which is evil in the secondary 
degree, by tending to injure through the example of the individual, 
but not by hereditary transmission; and that which is evil in the 
lowest degree, by merely affecting for the worse the countenance 
and general manner of the evil-thinker, but which is kept locked within 
the heart, and could never be transmitted as an evil tendency to off- 
spring. I point out this necessary distinction in the evolutionary 
morality of materialism, only because I wish to note how highly 
artificial and inconsistent with the moral judgments of the conscience, 
as we know it, that morality is. Only imagine a man feeling himself 
less criminal for indulging evil thoughts as he grew older—that is, 
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as he grew unlikely to transmit to posterity any new evil habits he 
might form! Such a man, according to the straightforward and 
natural view of the human race, as we know it, would be a more 
wicked, not a less wicked man than one who had made a life not 
originally pure, a steady process of purification. But a system which 
sees nothing in men which is not transitory—except to some extent 
the species—and which sees no spiritual goal for old age but death, 
cannot square its ideas in any fashion with the habits of the human 
conscience as we find it in the highest life of the present day. 

I believe, then, that the morality of materialistic Atheism cannot 
ever find its way to even the barest approximation towards the highest 
morality of the present day, far short as that is of the Christian 
morality. In one word, this materialistic evolution is a system which, 
honestly realised, must inevitably tend to damp the zeal for truth, to 
dwarf the nobler passions, to dull and depress the personal affections, 
to disenchant the highest enjoyments, and to smother the conscience 
of the human race. 


Ricuarp H. Hurron. 
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Wauat is A BANK? AND Wuaat pogs it DEAL IN ? 


= ORE speaking of Banking it is necessary to give a brief ex- 
planation of paper money. What is paper money? Not a 
cheque, though it is often called money by many persons. It fails in 
one of the most marked characteristics of all money—it does not cir- 
culate, does not run about the town as it performs its work as a tool 
of exchange. A cheque is an order addressed by a creditor to a 
banker, who is his debtor, to pay money to a person named directly 
or indirectly on the cheque. Sometimes, but rarely, a cheque passes 
through a second person’s hands before it is presented for payment. 
A cheque then is money in the sense that it can pay for goods, 
through an indebted banker; but as cheques do not circulate, it is 
very inexpedient to call them money. 

A bill possesses in a somewhat higher degree the quality of circu- 
lating. A bill is a written undertaking by its drawer to pay a sum 
of money on a given day, either himself or through a person on 
whom he draws, after an interval often extending over months. 
Bills impart a very valuable convenience to trade. By their help a 
buyer obtains possession of goods at once, whilst he is not obliged 
to pay for them till after a considerable delay. He purchases upon 
an agreement to pay at a later period ; and thus he may acquire pos- 
session of merchandise, say in India, and he may have sold the goods 
again in England before the bill is due and he is summoned to pay. 
The businesses of great merchants and manufacturers would shrink 
down to insignificant dimensions but for the happy contrivance of 
bills: they borrow the goods without payment for a time more or 
less long. They are a mode of borrowing. Now, it commonly 
happens that the man who has sold and been paid with a bill has 
need of the money before pay day has arrived ; to relieve this incon- 
venience the law has conferred on bills the power of endorsement. 
The man in whose favour the bill is drawn can transfer his right to 
receive payment to another person whose name he writes on the back 
of the bill. He then borrows of a second lender, and the lender 
acquires the right of payment belonging to the man in whose favour 
the bill was drawn originally. No limit is assigned by law to the 
number of names to whom the bills may be endorsed in succession, 
so that they are able to effect a certain number of purchases. This 
gives them some amount of circulation, and thus they are able to 
perform the true work of money. But they are subject to the incon- 
venience that payment must be demanded at a given place on a 
given day; otherwise serious risks might be incurred. The value of 
a bill depends mainly on the solvency of the man who drew it, or 
of the man on whom it is drawn; but these are matters into which 
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the selling public cannot enquire; hence bills enjoy only a very 
limited circulation. They are not true money. 

Then what is real paper money? The answer is, banknotes. 
They are written promises by a bank or Government to pay a certain 
quantity of coin to the bearer on demand. There is no name upon 
them but that of the bank or Government, and a bank is an institu- 
tion generally known to the public. They know whom they are 
trusting when they take a banknote. The bank must pay the coin 
when demanded ; if it does not it commits an act of insolvency. With 
these qualities a banknote, like coin, can circulate all over the country ; 
but upon one condition, that the bank is trusted for being able to pay 
and that its credit is good. 

Such is paper money; but now a formidable question presents 
itself. How comes it to be money at all? We have seen what is the 
force which enables money to act as the tool of exchange. A seller 
parts with his goods in exchange for a sovereign, because the gold of 
the sovereign, as metal, is worth as much as the goods it buys. This 
force is wanting in the banknote; it is a piece of paper with words 
written upon it, and nothing more. Now, words are not valuable in 
themselves: a man who takes words does not receive the thing they 
speak about. A promise to give gold is a very different thing indeed 
from the gold itself. The promise may not be kept ; the value pro- 
mised may never come into the seller’s hands. Think of a chisel, 
which we spoke of in comparison with a sovereign. A chisel does its 
work by means of the sharp edge with which it cuts; a chisel made 
of paper could only be treated as a joke. But if this is so, and if 
paper money generally does the work as well as money made of gold, 
is not our explanation of money and its manner of working ruined ? 
Not so; we are saved by a peculiarity in the manner in which the 
metal, gold, works as money. The secret of its force lies, not in its 
physical qualities as metal, but in its worth as a marketable com- 
modity. A seller of goods does not take it for use, as a jeweller 
might do who bought it for the purpose of making ornaments with 
it; he takes it as an article worth twenty shillings and nothing else. 
It is the ownership of the sovereign which passes in a purchase, not 
its use. What the seller relies on is that he acquires a piece of gold, 
which, if so obliged, he can melt and then sell it in the gold market : 
but unless he goes to a foreign country there will be no need for 
melting. Hence in most transactions of business it is a matter of 
indifference whether the sovereign is handled at all; it is sufficient 
that possession of it can be had whenever desired. The sovereign 
may remain deposited in a safe place, and the ticket which gives title 
to demand it will circulate through the town as money; it is an 
article in a cloak room, to be had on producing the ticket. 

The use of paper money—of the ticket or banknote instead of 
coin—brings many advantages to a country. In the first place, for 
the same work it is a tool immensely cheaper. A sovereign costs 
twenty shillings to make: a banknote less than sixpence; yet they 
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render the same identical service in enabling the exchange of com- 
modities to proceed. The nation saves 19s. 6d. upon every bank- 
note in circulation: that is, it retains as capital for the increase of 
wealth thé goods which would have been sent abroad to purchase the 
gold required for currency. This is a saving amounting to many 
millions of pounds, a clear addition to the working capital of the 
country. Fyrther, a banknote is much easier to carry, and far 
more capable of being kept in safe custody. It is easy to conceive 
the embarrassments which would arise if heavy sovereigns had to 
be produced where payment is now made with notes, sometimes of 
1,000/. each. How many thieves would be lurking about, how many 
clerks to count, how much ringing on the counter to make sure that 
the coins were made of gold. Then the banknote, by the help of 
the number it bears, affords great security against accidents and 
theft; it can be stopped at the bank, and, upon security being given, 
will be paid as if it had been presented. It can be no wonder if 
banknotes circulate largely in civilised countries. 

It follows that a sound banknote is one which can obtain the 
gold promised by it when it is asked for: the metal lodged in the 
cloakroom ought to be there, and be given on the presentation of the 
ticket. Such notes in banking language are called convertible; they 
possess a legal right to be paid on demand. In most countries the 
law contents itself with decreeing that if gold is not given for the 
note on demand, the issuing bank shall be pronounced guilty of in- 
solvency ; but in the case of the Bank of England provision is made 
that the gold shall be actually in store, or procurable at once. It 
will be perceived immediately that the Bank of England note is perfect 
money, though made of paper; the gold can always be obtained when 
demanded. In respect of all other convertible notes, there is always 
the possibility that the gold will not be forthcoming; the bank will 
then pass into bankruptcy, and the note become worthless. The 
losses sustained by the failure of private banks of issue in 1825 were 
enormous, and as at that period one-pound notes were in large cir- 
culation, the injuries inflicted on the less rich members of the com- 
munity were very severe. But there are notes of a very different 
character, widely spread over the world, which are thoroughly unsound 
money, and which never ought to have come into existence. These 
notes are inconvertible: the holder has no legal right to demand the 
payment of the coin which they promise to pay. It might be sup- 
posed that such notes could never be got into circulation; that no 
seller would ever be willing to give away his goods for such pieces of 
paper. But those whose interest it is to put forth such notes know 
how to get over the difficulty. In almost every instance it is a 
Government which issues these notes; it is so pleasant for rulers to 
obtain armies and fleets and all kinds of stores without paying for 
them. The contrivance for achieving this object is as simple as it is 
effective. The law which enacts the issue of such inconvertible notes 
declares them to be legal tender—tbat is, compels every creditor 
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to accept them as a full discharge of his debt. Thus the difficulty 
vanishes. A seller of gunpowder will now, freely take these notes ; 
he can pay with them the debts he has incurred in making the powder. 
In this manner the notes penetrate everywhere, and by the power of 
the legal tender become the established currency of the country. 

The mode of working of such a currency is far more difficult to 
explain than that of coin or convertible notes. What is the force 
by which they work? What is the positive, real value on which 
their power for purchase turns? Upon what principle is a seller of 
goods to fix the price in such notes? In answering these questions, 
the first fact to notice is that such a note, though not entitling to 
immediate payment, does acknowledge on the face of it a debt due 
by the State—a debt of true money, coin. This fact lies in the 
mind of the public, whether consciously or not; it exists always in 
idea. The American greenback stated on its face that the American 
nation owed a dollar; and the idea of the metallic dollar never dis- 
appeared. Still more markedly did this idea prevail with the Bank 
of England notes, which at the beginning of the century, from 
motives connected with the great war, a special law forbade the Bank 
to pay in gold on demand. The history of these notes strikingly 
illustrates the principle upon which they act. No one distrusted the 
solvency of the Bank of England ; these notes were as good as guineas. 
The Directors of the Bank for some years were faithful to the principle 
that a nation wants as much money as is required for cash pay- 
ments, that it will keep and circulate money to that extent. They 
took care not to issue more notes than were actually needed for this 
purpose, and the public held them in full esteem because it wanted 
them, and because it knew that the Bank was able to redeem them. 
They thus stood for guineas. 

But matters did not stop there: the temptations and dangers of 
an inconvertible currency asserted themselves after a few years. The 
issuers of such money have never been proof in the long run against 
the attraction of obtaining the property of others by a simple 
acknowledgment of debt on printed pieces of paper. Gradually the 
Bank, in paying its creditors, put forth an ever-increasing quantity, 
beyond the wants of the public for the means of cash payment. The 
inevitable consequence followed. When too many sovereigns exist 
in England the excess finds its way into banks, and through them to 
the vaults of the Bank of England: but it is otherwise with incon- 
vertible notes. They cannot be removed out of circulation: the 
excess remains, the supply is over-abundant, and a deterioration of 
value necessarily ensues. The banknotes sank so low that a guinea 
became worth 27 shillings reckoned in notes, in spite of the resolution 
moved by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the House of Commons, 
that a banknote—an inconvertible one—with a shilling, were worth 
a guinea. The living world took no heed of the theories of currency- 
doctors. But it suffered much from their evil doings. 

It is a matter of supreme importance for the public welfare 
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thoroughly to understand the enormous harm which an excessive 
inconvertible currency inflicts on a nation and its trade. The 
* highest quality of every currency is steadiness of value. Every man 
who takes a sovereign relies on it as a pledge that he shall be able 
with it to acquire another article worth that which he sells. That 
pledge in England is found in the fairly steady value of the metal, 
gold. On the other hand, inconvertible notes labour under the 
terrible defect of furnishing no guarantee to the man who is obliged 
to take them that their value in buying shall be steady. Such 
notes cannot be withdrawn according to the fluctuating need for the 
tool of exchange. With every fluctuation the value of the note alters, 
and disastrous are the effects of such changes. The excess of the 
notes above the actual requirements of the country for money may 
incessantly become greater or smaller from time to time, and with 
each variation the prices of all articles on sale become higher or 
lower. A large excess generates a depreciation of the paper-money, 
for it cannot be got rid of; and its worth being smaller, the sellers 
require more of it to equal the value of their goods. Consider the 
effect of this on every fixed income, every debt which is due. With 
raised prices, those who own the interest paid on the public funds, 
who receive the 28 millions given them in fixed amounts of coin by 
the nation, obtain fewer goods for their money: they are made poorer 
solely by the fault of the currency. So is every creditor—he is un- 
justly made to receive less, for his money will not go so far in pur- 
chasing as previously: every debtor is unjustly benefited, because he 
obtains the sum he is bound to pay with the loss of fewer goods. So 
it is with trade accounts of any standing, any contract to deliver 
merchandise at a price, every bill due for months after date. The 
changes in the value of the currency may come on several times each 
year, even without the addition of new issues; for the need for cur- 
rency is far from being the same at each period of the year. Thus 
the country’s money becomes thoroughly vicious: it breaks down in 
its most essential quality, the ensuring to its possessor the power of 
obtaining as much with it as he gave away in acquiring it. The 
injury attacks all, most of all the traders; for at one season the 
debtors win by the inferior worth of what they pay with: the 
creditors win at another by the increased value of the inconvertible 
notes. Such currency is a poison injected into the life blood of 
trade ; it renders all commercial transactions not paid in ready money, 
all fixed incomes, a gamble. It would be a happy event if incon- 
vertible notes were banished for ever from the world. 

It is obvious from what precedes, how the issuers of paper money 
reap a profit from their issues. If it is a Government which creates 
the paper currency, it obtains a mighty loan from the nation without 
expense : it pays no interest on the notes, whilst with them it procures 
without cost a huge amount of the supplies it needs. A nation can 
always use and keep in circulation an immense quantity of convertible 
notes for performing the work of exchanging; it will not call on the 
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Government to take back the notes and repay them with gold. Such 
notes are in reality a portion of the national debt— but they are debts 
for which no one demands payment, because money must be had for 
the business of life, and if paper money were rejected, a currency of 
expensive metal would necessarily have to be purchased. 

If it is a bank that is the issuer, the banker procures a very 
cheap instrument wherewith to pay the demands of its depositors. 
A bank is constantly called upon to pay money—and if its creditors 
will take these promises as payment of what the bank owes, and if 
the public will retain them in circulation as money, and not call on 
the banker to redeem them with coin, he obtains the use of what his 
depositors have lodged with him, and lends it out to borrowers with 
much profit. Whether paper money should be issued by the Govern- 
ment or by bankers is a question open to much discussion: it must 
be sufficient to point out here one grave objection against the system 
of Government being the issuer. A banker can at all times be com- 
pelled to pay with coin the promise he gave on his note under pain 
of bankruptcy : he will take care to provide against all such demands, 
A Government would be equally bound to cash its notes on demand: 
but its finances may be in a bad state, and at all times it would 
assuredly not keep the gold required to meet its engagements. The 
public would possess no security that in a time of war and difficulty 
it could obtain the promised gold from the Government. It could 
apply no pressure on the Government as it would on a banker, the 
notes might become heavily depreciated, and the ruinous consequences 
of an inconvertible paper currency would be inflicted on the whole 
people. 

We now pass on to banking. Money is comparatively easier to 
explain. Banking is a far more complicated matter, but with the 
help of a little clear analysis we must endeavour to give an intelli- 
gible account of it. 

What isa bank? To answer this question let us begin at the 
beginning. The first fact which presents itself shows us many 
persons opening accounts, as it is called, at the office of the bank. 
They bring what is spoken of as money, whether in sovereigns, notes, 
or cheques; and the sums specified by them are placed to the 
credit of the bringers. These sums standing at their credit are 
called deposits. They are left at the bank at the disposal of its 
manager. It is sometimes said that the bank borrows the money : the 
expression is true, but it suggests an incorrect idea. A banker does 
not go about borrowing money ; he is, in reality, a receiver of moneys 
which their owners wish to keep in a safe place, with the addition of 
a great convenience in making use of it for the payment of what they 
owe to various persons. 

The next fact reveals to us the terms on which the banker accepts 
these moneys. He may employ them as he chooses, but under a 
heavy responsibility. He binds himself to repay them whenever they 
are demanded back by their owners. Substantially he is a borrower 
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—but a borrower under a condition which is always serious, and 
oftentimes may involve much difficulty and danger. He cannot lose 
sight of this liability for a moment; it lies in the very heart of his 
business. 

Next, what is his motive in taking charge of these deposits? 
Profit, clearly. He must obtain a reward, or he would not touch 
them. How does he earn that profit? By lending out these very 
moneys to borrowers, on whom he makes a charge for the loans. The 
risk which he always encounters now steps into view. He has con- 
tracted to repay moneys, of which, nevertheless, by his own voluntary 
act, by the very nature of his business, he has given away the pos- 
session out of his own hands. What can induce him to enter upon 
such a dangerous business? How can he protect himself against a 
risk of stoppage, apparently so inevitable? He relies on a double 
defence : first, a universal understanding ; secondly, the general habit 
of human spending. There is an engagement that, as a general rule, 
every depositor shall not draw out of the bank all the money which 
stands to the credit of his account. A banker would not accept the 
deposit of a customer who left his money at the bank, and then with- 
drew it immediately. Such money the banker would be compelled to 
keep always in his till: he would gather no profit out of it. Further, 
it is the custom of depositors to place their incomes in the bank, and 
to pay their bills with them gradually : thus the banker has the use of 
the surplus for a time more or less long. A multitude of such regular 
accounts intelligent bankers hold to be the greatest strength a bank 
can enjoy. Large commercial accounts may leave with them thou- 
sands, but th. y are often rapidly drawn out. The banker can seldom 
make a safe : uess as to the duration of such deposits. 

This anal_ sis discloses the main elements of a banker’s position. 
He is placed between two persons—a lender and a borrower. He 
receives a deposit from one man; he loans it out in part, not wholly, 
to anvther, whom he charges with a commission for the loan. We 
see wat he is—a middle man, an intermediate agent between two 
other. His depositor lodges money at the bank, for which he has 
no immediate use: the banker finds a borrower, who seeks to obtain 
com aand of the money, and is willing to pay a remuneration for the 
service. In his real nature a banker is a broker, acting between two 
priucipals. He finds for his first principal, the depositor, a person 
who will make use, on terms, of the money which would lie idle for a 
time in hishands. He confers a service on his second principal, who 
desires a temporary loan. But a banker differs from an ordinary 
broker in a very important particular. The corn broker in Mincing 
Lane is paid by a commission on the corn he buys for his principal, 
but does not guarantee the sum due to the corn dealer. The dealer 
must procure payment from the buyer, or trust him. The banker, 
on the contrary, is the true, real borrower from his depositor, who 
knows nothing of the persons to whom the banker will lend his 
deposit. The banker takes all the risk of his borrower's solvency on 
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himself, and he obtains his profit by charging a percentage of interest 
on the sum lent. 

This analysis further shows us that the banker does not lend all 
he receives. The difference is called his reserve. It is money which 
he holds back to guard against sudden demands from his customers 
for the repayment of their deposits. Unexpected calls for money are 
the common lot of human beings—most of all, of those engaged in 
trading operations; and from the general diffusion of banking, they 
first fall on the banker. He will watch each account, and try to 
discover the rule by which the cheques will appear from each de~- 
positor—still the unlooked-for belongs to all, and many are the forces 
which create disturbances in trade, which neither the principal nor 
his banker can foresee. Hence the necessity for a sufficient reserve : 
how large it ought to be is the great puzzle, the great uncertainty, 
the great dispute of bankers. 

We come now to the further question, What does a bank deal in? 
Everyone answers, in money. We have been obliged to speak of 
money alone as lodged at the bank; and most assuredly all the 
receipts and lendings of a bank are expressed in money. Yet it 
is very important to understand the real fact which takes place. 
Sir John Lubbock has shown that out of nineteen millions received 
by Messrs. Robartes & Co. only 3/. in each 1001. were cash—that 
is, coin and bank notes, true money. The other 97 parts were clearly 
the things received by the bank. What are they? Cheques, bills, 
and other pieces of paper which promise or order money to be 
paid: they are rarely paid in money. Then, how can a banker ac- 
knowledge himself as a debtor for money to depositors? How and 
what can he lend? A few words will explain the difficulty. These 
97 things, which are the banker’s receipts, these sums written on the 
papers deposited are debts for him to collect on behalf of his depositors. 
He might go and ask payment in sovereigns of the debtors named on 
the papers, but he does not—at least, in London. The bankers have 
invented an institution called the Clearing House, which dispenses 
with the use of enormous sums of money. Instead of money passing, 
the whole settlement is made by account. Each banker sends his 
clerk three times a day to the Clearing House with the cheques and 
bills which he has to receive from the other bankers. A list is then 
made out at the Clearing House of what each has to pay and what 
he has to receive: the balance is struck, and he pays or receives it 
by a cheque on the Bank of England. The process is exactly like 
what often takes place amongst card players. Note is taken at the 
end of each game of how much each player wins or loses; no money 
passes till the playing is over; then every man pays or receives what 
he has lost or won on the final balance. 

Thus much counting is avoided, many risks avoided, and every week 
some 100 millions of pounds are paid and settled without a single 
shilling being used. Each banker gets what he claims by what he 
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has to pay being set off against it. There is no money here: it is 
wanted by no one; yet here is the very article that a bank deals in. 
What is it ? Purchasing power, power to buy not contained in coin 
and notes, but in promises to pay, in orders of payment to receive. 
Let us see how this purchasing power is procured, and how it is 
transferred ; that will explain to us the real action of a London bank 
for 97 parts of what it deals in. A farmer, let us suppose, has sold 
1,000/. worth of wheat, and has been paid with a cheque, which he 
places to his account with his banker. The banker sends that cheque 
to the Clearing House. He knows that the farmer may want some 
300/. soon ; the remaining 700/. he may fairly reckon upon as likely 
to be not wanted for three months. ‘An hour afterwards a merchant, 
who wishes to buy cotton, asks the banker to lend him 7oo/. for three 
months. The banker consents, and bids the merchant to buy the 
cotton and to pay for it with a cheque on the bank. The cotton is 
bought. The cotton merchant receives the cheque drawn on the 
bank, and deposits it with his own banker, who at once sends it to the 
Clearing House to be settled there with the farmer’s bank. The two 
cheques meet. The farmer’s banker is credited in the Clearing 
House account with 1,000/., and he is charged with the 7ool. for the 
cotton. There is a balance of 300/. in his favour, and, supposing no 
other cheque to have arrived, he receives a cheque for 300/. on the 
Bank of England, and the two affairs are finished. And what has 
happened? The wheat has been exchanged for silk; precisely as 
the sovereign got by the hatter, who then buys an umbrella, has 
exchanged an umbrella for a hat. The banker, in substance, has 
been an intermediate agent precisely like the sovereign. He hasdone 
the same work. The sovereign derived its purchasing power from 
its gold, the banker from the farmer’s wheat; from nothing else, 
for no money passed between the two banks, nor from the farmer and 
the cotton merchant. The banker deals in purchasing power de- 
rived from the cheques of his depositors, and transferred by another 
set of cheques to borrowers. Through the banker, the farmer has 
with his wheat bought cotton, and lent it to the cotton merchant; 
that is the reality of the transaction. 

Bankers are said generally to possess capital; there is no capital 
visible in the transactions here described. The banker can buy capital 
if he chooses, but he does not choose; his business is to enable the 
cotton merchant to acquire it. The wheat and the cotton were 
capital, but the banker never possessed them himself; his work was 
one of pure intermediate agency. The capital of a banker consists of 
his premises and his reserve, nothing more; his borrowers possess all 
the other capital which he commands. If they repay him with gold, 
he obtains capital, but he does not keep it, his object is to lend it 
away again as speedily as he can. The capital of which bankers 

ss the command lies in factories and shops, in docks, ships, and 
stores. What they actually have in hand besides their reserves is 
only acknowledgments of debts, valid in courts of law. Much con- 
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fusion of language prevails on this subject. It is forgotten that the 
wealth which practically belongs to the bankers is in the hands of 
their borrowers; and when these borrowers repay the advances, and 
there is a difficulty in lending from the circumstances of the money- 
market, capital is said to be abundant in it, whereas it may be much 
or little ; the real point is that there is a slack demand to borrow it, 
and this is called ‘capital very abundant.’ Capital difficult to lend, 
and capital very large, are two very different things. 

The benefits conferred by bankers on a country are immense, and we 
are now able to trace them out. Let us suppose that there was no bank- 
ing, but only banks which were merely safe places in which to keep 
the coin of traders which they did not require for immediate use. In 
this case the farmer will get gold for the wheat he has sold, and not 
wanting it for a while, will lodge it in the custody of the bank. 
He will pay a charge for the service rendered him. That gold will 
be taken out of circulation, and, as what he does many thousand 
traders will do likewise, the country will contain, in addition to the 
gold actually needed for circulation, an immense mass of idle gold 
which had been bought with English wealth, and, being only waiting 
for use, will be unemployed, practically annihilated for a time. At 
this very day, in many European countries in which banking has 
not been widely developed, multitudes of private persons keep large 
hoards of money in their houses, waiting for months to come out and 
be at work in the world. Now, let us look at the other principal, the 
silk merchant. He will be unable to buy silk, for the banker wili 
have nothing to lend him to buy it with; the silk trade will be, 
so far, reduced. What happens to him will happen to the many 
manufacturers who want to buy cotton, or wool, or iron, but cannot 
for want of the means of purchasing; and the result will be an 
enormous diminution of the trade of the country. If we turn our eyes 
to banking as it now exists, we shall see how vast is the difference. 
The wheat of the farmer is at work feeding capitalists and labourers, 
and enabling industry to expand and enrich. Similarly the silk 
manufacturer obtains silk for manufacturing; the silk is not lying 
idle, and fresh trade is created. Multiply these operations a million 
times, and we shall catch sight of the prodigious means of enrichment 
generated by banking. 

We are now brought to the great and much-disputed problem of 
banking—the effect which the amount of its reserve ought to have on 
the action of a bank, especially on that of the Bank of England. We 
have seen that the function of the banker is to select. borrowers to whom 
he shall lend the property of his depositors. He is answerable for their 
solvency ; the banker is bound at law to repay those deposits, what- 
ever may happen to the persons he has trusted. His reward for bank- 
ing consists of the interest which he charges on the sums he lends. 
His real position, therefore, is that he stands in a market, he has loans 
to sell on hire, he seeks to get the best terms for them, the highest 
rate of interest procurable at the time. But his position is very 
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different from that of a man who lends his own property. What he 
lends belongs to his depositors, and is subject to the very awkward 
condition, that the loan he has granted to others may be claimed back 
of him any day by those who gave him what he lent. This entails 
the necessity of always having in hand a reserve of ready-money to 
meet demands so uncertain in their nature. But even then he is 
never free from danger of bankruptcy, for he makes loans to be repaid 
after a time more or less long; and if all the depositors suddenly 
demanded back all their deposits, all the banks in England would be 
ruined. They could not possibly pay. How, then, is the banker to 
protect himself? How is he to conduct his business ? 

Being in a market, the banker is subject to the law of all markets 
—the law of supply and demand. At one time trade languishes, 
borrowers are fewer, the charge for lending, the rate of interest, droops. 
At such times the bank feels safe—its reserve grows larger—the chance 
of deposits being demanded back is faint. The opposite condition 
prevails when trade is prosperous and active: borrowers are eager to 
acquire the means of buying goods on a rising trade ; they tempt the 
banker with a higher interest. The banker naturally avails himself of 
the opportunity, he increases his accommodation to merchants and ma- 
nufacturers, and he charges more for it. He lends as much as he can and 
dares : but how much ought he to dare? That is the critical question 
in all banking: what rule is the banker to go by in lending? The 
fluctuations in trade are the root of all the danger, they weigh on the 
banker’s mind very often with painful pressure. It must be care- 
fully borne in mind that the whole trade of the nation is con- 
nected with banking. Every manufacturer and every merchant, every 
wholesale dealer, and wellnigh every shopkeeper have accounts at 
banks ; they deposit, but also they borrow—and both these items in 
such a country as England are simply gigantic. Every great change 
in trade must necessarily produce powerful effects on the banks, for 
they are the chief instruments of trade. When war, famine, or other 
impoverishing processes occur abroad, they react on England ; for all 
the world to a large extent is her customer, and when foreign countries 
lack the means of buying English goods, business must necessarily 
diminish in England. The result may be the contraction, or even 
suspension, of many industries, and even commercial houses may be in- 
volved in -failure ; still, causes of this kind seldom bring danger of 
importance to the banking community. They diminish profits, but do 
but little other harm. During the fearful commercial depression from 
which we are now emerging, the waters of the banking world have 
not been ruffled by storms, the agonies of a banking crisis have not 
agitated the City. 

But it may be easily otherwise with an artificial prosperity: con- 
vulsion and panic are then very near at hand. It seldom—indeed, 
it may be said it never—happens without the bankers being, some- 
times to a large extent, the cause of the disaster. But what is a 
crisis in the money market? - First of all, a considerable number of 
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commercial houses are landed in failure, and their creditors are 
involved in serious losses. But that fact alone will not create the 
financial agony. The cotton famine ruined many firms, but there 
was no banking panic. Sufferers there were many, bankruptcies not 
a few; still tranquillity—with much pain, indeed—pervaded the 
commercial world. The situation becomes radically different when 
the losses are the consequences of illegitimate speculation and pro- 
sperity. What occurred in the great American crisis of 1873 will well 
illustrate our meaning. The American trade had been prosperous, and 
profits had gradually become very large. Thereupon an irrational and 
highly un-economical mania got hold of the commercial world to build 
some 30,000 miles of railway in the wilderness. The banking com- 
munity caught the exciting fervour, and rushed in to reap vast profits. 
They were the men who principally encouraged and sustained the 
speculation; they lent the property of their depositors to men who 
were speculating in railway construction. But what was the re- 
sult ? An enormous amount of the wealth of the nation was consumed, 
eaten up in the making of these lines; food, clothing, coals, iron, 
tools, were used up: that is, an immense quantity of the national 
wealth was clean extinguished. But what was it replaced with? 
With holes in the ground, embankments, long lines of iron, which, 
even if they had a prosperous traffic from the beginning, could not 
possibly replace the articles destroyed for many years. Wide-spread 
impoverishment was the necessary consequence. The day of reckoning 
came at last. Funds were wanting to complete the lines. Many of 
the speculators failed; they could not repay what they owed to the 
banks, and the banks suffered huge losses. Thereupon panic quickly 
set in. What was the condition of the banks? What the extent of 
their losses through the default of their borrowers? How many banks 
would fail as the bankruptcies pursued their course? These ques- 
tions were asked by their depositors; might not alarm fill their 
souls, and drive them in crowds to make themselves safe in time, by 
withdrawing their deposits? If a run set in, no bank in the world 
could escape stoppage, no reserve could face it. Thus panic and agony 
convulsed a trembling money market. 

The history of the American crisis repeated itself in England on 
three memorable occasions—in 1847, 1857,and 1866. The leading 
features were always the same. Destruction of wealth and consequent 
poverty from its consumption on objects which did not replace what 
was destroyed; stoppage of great firms which were known to have 
received large loans from banks; uneasy suspicion in depositors that 
many more houses indebted to their bankers were not solvent ; fear 
impelling the withdrawals of deposits before the banks themselves 
stopped; more ruin threatened on every side. And, be it carefully 
observed, a crisis does not itself destroy wealth—that was done before 
the panic—it only settles who are to be the losers. The frightened 
lender to the bank runs to make sure that he shall not be one of them, 
The danger is most real and may be most urgent, for it is certain that 
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no bank on earth can on a sudden demand repay what it owes to its 
depositors. 

And now, what is the moral to be drawn from these terrible con- 
vulsions? How are bankers to protect themselves against such perils ? 
They are inherent in the business: how are they to be escaped? The 
lesson taught by these agitations seems plain. The banker chooses his 
borrowers at his own pleasure. In lending what belongs not to him- 
self but to others, he is summoned to study carefully and to judge the 
solvency of the man he lends to—not his solvency on the day when he 
borrows, but his probable solvency in the future. He must think not 
only of his credit and commercial reputation, but still more of the 
nature of the business in which he is engaged, and to which he is 
applying funds belonging to his depositors. Houses of the highest, 
and best earned eminence are often the most dangerous of borrowers, 
for they may be the very men most easily carried away by a spirit 
of speculation not founded on a certainty or even reasonable proba- 
bility that the business to which they are applying what they have 
borrowed will replace the consumption of wealth which it creates. 

Thus the American bankers ought to have known that the vast 
construction of railways in the wilderness was an irrational act, in 
utter excess of that spare wealth possessed by the nation which could 
be applied to a consumption which could not replace itself for many 
years ; that an immense impoverishment of the country must be an 
inevitable consequence, and that incalculable losses must fall on the 
speculators and bankers, and through them on their depositors and 
other traders without end. The same unjustifiable folly in dealing 
with the entrusted property of others has been plentifully seen in 
other countries-—in England quite as much as in any other land— 
and the same crises and disasters have ensued. 

But bankers find it hard to exercise such a cool and commanding 
judgment on the operations of their borrowers. Then they are men. 
They encounter keen competition ; they can be carried away by the 
impulses of the day; the prospects look bright ; the rise of interest 
is very stimulating, and thus calm reason is easily dethroned. 
Nevertheless, the banking community have not been without the 
instinct of self-preservation, and they have sought for a rule which 
should reveal the actual state of trade at the time, and enable them 
to guide their banking with safety. But, most unfortunately, they 
stumbled upon a purely mechanical rule, a rule of thumb, destitute 
of common sense; but it lay so close at hand, it was so easy and so 
natural, and could be worked by the most ordinary brains. They 
bethought themselves of the reserve of gold, and a banking fact 
made the rule founded on it so workable. London bankers do not 
keep their reserves in their own hands. They have each of them 
accounts at the Bank of England, in which they store up their 
reserves, to be drawn out whenever they please. Here was the 
grand metallic reserve of the nation, the supply of gold to preserve 
all banks from the danger of being asked for money and not having 
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it. The salvation of the banks depended upon it. It must be care- 
fully watched and nursed. If the reserve rises, let loans be freely 
made, and upon lower charges; if the reserve diminishes, let every 
banker be on the alert. The Bank of England must then raise its rate 
of lending, and that rate must be the supreme law in every banking 
parlour. The reserve of the private Bank of England—not the 
stock of gold in the State Department of Issue—became the king of 
all bankers. The doctrine penetrated into every City article of 
every journal on every day, throughout all England, and from 
England throughout the world. The law was treated as being as 
certain as the laws of gravity. The movements of the gold were 
recorded every day as carefully for ascertaining the banking weather 
as the movements of the barometer are published for announcing 
whether rain or sunshine is approaching. One money market was 
established for the whole country—the money market of the Bank of 
England—the other banks only followed suit. They lent and fixed 
their rate of interest as the Bank of England directed. 

Thus this unhappy absurdity overspread the nation. Its simple 
rule could be carried out daily with clever comments by every news- 
paper. The common mind could grasp its mechanics. Then it was 
very profitable for bankers: it brought an imperative excuse for levy- 
ing a tax on all traders and an increase of the rate of discount as 
the reserve fell—whether the notion was just it mattered not: it 
could always be pleaded that they were making the bank safe. It 
seemed to stand on an undeniable truth, that every bank which 
could not pay gold when demanded was in danger of bankruptcy. 

In answer to this last plea, let us ask categorically when does 
this danger present itself? Not when business is sound, and no 
mercantile failures are thought of, even though large sums of gold 
may have left the reserve, but when the panic has set in, and no 
one knows what bank may be broken, what great house have stopped 
before evening. Then is the hour when the strong reserve is sorely 
needed, and ought to be most resolutely provided. But what did the 
directors of the Bank of England think of their own principle, 
the avowed governor of their practice, at the greatest of crises, that 
of May, 18667 Did they hug every bag of sovereigns paid in to 
them, and lock it up in their reserve? They did the very contrary: 
they lent it out again as fast as they could, and thus, by their own 
voluntary action, they increased their loans from eighteen millions in 
April to thirty-three in May—their own act, not payments, but free 
lendings—and emptied their reserve from six and a quarter millions 
to three-quarters, to less than one. They thus showed that they had 
no belief whatever in the necessity of keeping upa great gold reserve, 
even for the hour of danger: they treated it with contempt, by 
wilfully lending away in the day of peril almost every sovereign 
they could lay their hands on. They knew perfectly well—in the 
very teeth of the doctrine preached by themselves, the whole City, 
and every economical journalist—that the public, as in 1825, would 
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have been perfectly satisfied with payment in their own banknotes, 
under the liberty of issue given by the Suspension. There was no 
fear anywhere about the goodness of these notes. 

But it may be replied: then why keep any gold at all? The 
answer is easy. Special payments in gold are constantly asked for to 
send abroad in settlement of a balance of trade. The gold is de- 
manded, not because the note is suspected, but because it cannot pay 
debts to foreigners, and naturally the bank or banks must maintain 
a necessary supply of this article. But this is something radically 
different from proportion of reserve to liabilities, and a rise in the 
rate of discount because the gold is going, and other absurdities 
pronounced to be nonsense by the action of their own accord taken 
by the Bank directors. 

The natural action of money is never thought of by the holders 
of such ideas. Large quantities of money frequently leave the Bank, 
amid profound tranquillity of trade. For what reason? Some- 
times because the nation requires more money for daily work, as in 
summer with its harvestings and travelling, or oftener to pay for an 
excess of goods imported. But what harm is there in this? why 
should it be markedly chronicled as bearing on the rate of discount if 
five millions are sent to America to pay for sudden purchases of corn 
for England ? No harm, answers an eminent ex-Governor of the Bank 
of England. Money is made to pass from hand to hand, whether 
of individuals or nations, according to the purchases of the day. 
Those five millions are sure to leave America again: she can make 
no other use of them; her currency was full before they arrived. Is 
every trader in England to be warned by every City article that out 
of a reserve which reaches some 45 per cent. of the liabilities, a few 
millions have departed to purchase goods abroad? Is there danger, 
is there bankruptcy in buying useful goods with gold locked up in 
vaults? It is lamentable to read the language used about such events 
in banking and newspaper regions. Is it not the very object of all 
money to circulate? to be here to-day, and there to-morrow? Is it 
not the very function of all currency to run? What, if by such 
purchases the Bank falls down to some four millions? Was anyone 
frightened about the Bank in 1866, in the extreme hour of peril, 
when it had not one million in its possession? And did not, mar- 
vellous to say, all the great economists, the preachers of a strong 
reserve, the recorders of the ratios of the liabilities of the Bank to 
its gold, applaud with loud cheers the action of the directors in 
lending away vigorously—all regard for the increase of its debts 
and the diminution of its money and the hour of danger notwith- 
standing ? 

BonaMy Price. 





Biues AND Burrs. 
A Sxetcu or A CONTESTED ELECTION. 
Cuarter X. 


HE spectacle of hostile candidates shaking hands across the hust- 
ings before the fight is no novelty in the annals of our political 
warfare. As a prologue to the fiercest contests, this little performance 
was indeed once an established part of the mise en scéne. But a 
prolonged and peaceful téte-d-téte between two political rivals, who 
are supposed to be manufacturing orations for the special purpose of 
mutual vilification, can only take place by some such mischance as 
that which drifted Jem into an harbour of refuge at the Grange. 

Jem who, by the doctor’s permission, had been promoted, first to 
the sofa in the library, and afterwards allowed to join the family 
circle at dinner, had indeed been rather anxiously anticipating the 
meeting which was to give him an opportunity of ‘ having it out’ 
with his opponent. The prayer of Maxwell, as of Ajax, was ‘ for 
light to see his foeman’s face, and when it seemed about to be ful- 
filled, on the evening of Greville’s return from Shamboro’ at the con- 
clusion of his canvass, it was without the slightest feeling of 
embarrassment that he looked forward to their first interchange 
of greetings. It was in the spirit of earnest enthusiasts, who knew 
that they differed on almost all subjects, and who yet gave each 
other credit for honesty and sincerity, that these two embryo po- 
liticians yearned for an encounter, unencumbered by the rusty 
armour furbished up by the Pinchums and Cheethams of the day for 
all knights who entered in the blue or yellow lists to do battle in 
Shamboro’ tournaments. 

In order to appreciate the temper in which it could be possible 
for these two young men, on the eve of so severe a contest, to 
approach with calmness any topics of political controversy, it must be 
borne in mind that both were gentlemen in feeling as well as by 
birth, and that each assumed in the other the genuineness of purpose 
which he knew to coexist with grievous political aberrations. 

Jem was, as has been already hinted, a Liberal of the first water. 
By conviction, by education, by hereditary bias, a Whig and some- 
thing more. Though personal experience had taught him that Tories 
might be very good fellows, and not only ride well to hounds, and 
excel in tennis, but share also in the mental endowments which lead 
to professional and Parliamentary distinction, Jem’s abstract notion 
of a Tory, which was ever present to his mind, was a sort of feudal 
Sybarite—a hateful compound of all the vices of Guy Earl of War- 
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wick and Sardanapalus. Though Jem knew perfectly well that his 
Uncle’s agent never renewed a lease or repaired a barn for a rebellious 
tenant who dared to vote for a Conservative candidate for the county, 
and that the ostentatious circular which always appeared before all 
general elections in the local papers, disclaiming all intervention on 
the part of their landlord with the free suffrages of the Tarleton 
tenantry, had as much meaning and no more than the congé Wélire 
conferred on the Dean and Chapter of the diocese, yet Jem always 
asserted at the Union, and still continued to aver, that the vices of 
intimidation and territorial tyranny were peculiar to the Tories. By 
a process which he himself believed to be the patent of his oppo- 
nents, Jem constantly threw himself back in political thought to a 
period in which royal prerogative was a stern reality ; and in order to 
stimulate his ardour in the cause of the oppressed in the nineteenth 
century, tried to fancy himself the victim of all the uncomfortable 
events which happened in the sixteenth. Having no rates or taxes 
to pay himself, he was always being summoned in imagination tor 
ship-money, and of course easily persuaded himself that the poverty 
which he knew to exist around him, though he had never examined 
into its causes, was the result of aristocratic selfishness, and removable 
by Radical legislation. 

Greville, on the other hand, having passed through the various 
phases of boyish politics, in which the Protector and the Pretender, 
the Stuarts and the Gracchi, had been alternate objects of his idolatry, 
had settled down, as he supposed, into an unromantic creed, of which 
the only fixed dogma was that ‘somehow or other the Queen’s 
Government must be carried on.’ 

According to the faith as it was in Greville, the maintenance of 
law and order were the primary objects of all political organisation. 
Until this foundation was securely laid, the development of freedom 
and progress were, in his view, impossible. Representative institu- 
tions, having no more claim to a divine origin than kingly power, 
might, like the latter, become a blessing or a nuisance as they might 
be used or abused by the communities in which they existed. 

In the mission of Republicanism, or even of Liberalism, as an instru- 
ment of civilisation, Greville wholly disbelieved. His politics dated 
from his Oxford life ; but though he may have learnt his first lessons in 
Conservatism on the banks of the Isis, it was not from College tutors 
or University professors. In his undergraduate days, a generation had 
arisen with whom a brazen disavowal of all beliefs passed for genius. 
The chatterboxes of the Common Room received term by term an 
accession of raw recruits, who won a cheap reputation for political 
and theological sagacity by a pantheistic programme which, though it 
claimed credit for cleverness, was in fact simply a crude compound 
of ignorance and impudence, which was indebted to the dark and 
gloomy background of Oxford prejudice and bigotry, against which it 
stood in conspicuous relief, for the amount of attention it attracted, 
and the unmerited reputation it acquired. 
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It was not to any direct influence of his teachers and seniors, but 
toa healthy reaction against the absurdities of his contemporaries 
that Greville was indebted for the spirit in which he entered on his 
political campaign. And it was not so much with any definite antici- 
pation of a policy to be initiated or supported, as of rubbish and 
cobwebs to be swept away, that he had thrown himself into the 
Shamboro’ contest. In Maxwell he hoped to find a foeman worthy of 
his steel. But in the expectation of a preliminary skirmish at the 
Girange, both combatants were doomed to disappointment. 

Sir Henry had no taste for scenes, and was determined that the 
two young gentlemen whom chance had thrown together under his 
roof should, if he could help it, have no opportunity of performing a 
pas de deux in politics. Accordingly, Greville, who only reached the 
Grange as the half-hour bell was ringing, went straight to his room, 
and only appeared amid a cloud of guests in the drawing-room, 
under circumstances which rendered anything more than an exchange 
of formal mutual salutations between the two candidates impossible, 
especially as Lady Berkeley had by pre-arrangement taken Charles in 
tow for the evening. The guests were presumed to need no monitions 
from their host to keep them off the forbidden ground of politics. 
That two such stars as Mr. Greville and Mr. Maxwell should ‘ brook 
their motion in one sphere,’ would be sufficiently astounding to all 
who were ignorant of the cause which had led to this marvellous 
combination. 

When dinner was announced Whig gentlemen and Tory ladies 
paired off in chance medley, and talked of the weather, and the brides 
elect, and the incoming Bishop, and the Shamboro’ Hunt Ball. A 
new zemindar from Manchester who had bought out an old family 
in the neighbourhood, whose present representative was also present, 
talked louder than the rest; but everybody chattered so vigorously 
that conversation en bloc became impossible until the ranks were 
thinned by the retirement of the ladies. 

At the critical moment when the dining-room door was closed on 
the last train of the last of that angelic band, and before Sir Henry had 
time to turn the conversation into some harmless channel, a voice was 
heard to emerge from the chasm between a dense moustache and 
still denser beard, through which many glasses of champagne had 
been poured in the course of the repast. The beard and moustache 
were the property of the new Manchester man, who, having only 
come down a fortnight before to visit for the first time his recently 
acquired domain, knew nothing of the social carte du pays at the 
Grange, where guests were never introduced to each other, and had 
never heard of Greville’s name except casually in the local news- 
papers, and had only discovered accidentally in the course of the 
dinner the circumstance that Maxwell was the Liberal candidate for 
the neighbouring borough. 

‘Well, Mr. Maxwell, I hear you're getting on famously at 
Shamboro’. Depend upon it, if you give the Tories a good drubbing 
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now, they'll never show their faces there again. They tell me the 
other man—what’s his name (I think it rhymes with Devil)—has 
retired, but if he hasn’t, he’ll find the place too hot for him before it’s 
over. When the working classes are stirred up, sir, they can fight 
like dragons, and no mistake.’ 

‘Excuse me, Mr. Shoddy, interjected Sir Henry, who had just 
resumed his seat, and caught the dangerous drift of his guest’s last 
remark—‘ Excuse me, but I think you can hardly be aware that we are 
honoured with the presence of both the Parliamentary candidates for 
Shamboro’, and perhaps they will both enjoy a brief holiday from 
party politics. Allow me to introduce you to Mr. Greville, who is sitting 
opposite to you.’ 

‘Bless my soul,’ stammered out Mr. Shoddy, ‘I hadn’t a notion 
of such a thing. Well, to be sure! I ask a thousand pardons, Mr. 
Greville.’ 

‘I really have nothing to forgive,’ answered Charles quietly; ‘ on 
the contrary, I have rather to thank you for the warning you have 
given me of the perils which may await me.’ 

‘Ay, ay,’ rejoined the irrepressible cotton spinner, who was 
gradually recovering his composure, and seemed to see a chance of 
righting himself by complimenting the Tories in general, and Greville 
in particular. ‘ After all, sir, your party are doing some good to the 
country. When it comes to the scuffle, as it soon will, between capital 
and labour, you Tories are sure to stand up for the capitalists; and 
I'll forgive a good deal of bigotry and prejudice and priestcraft, pro- 
vided a man will stand by his order and keep down wages.’ 

‘I am afraid I cannot accept your compliment at so high a price, 
calmly observed Charles. ‘ I am not aware that it ever was the political 
mission of the Tories to keep down wages ; and for myself, I can only 
say, that the more working men are enabled to raise themselves to 
the rank of capitalists, the better I shall be pleased.’ 

‘Say that on the hustings, sir, and if it don’t cost you your elec- 
tion, my name’s not Shoddy, shouted the great northern potentate 
in a voice never before heard within the aristocratic panels which 
lined the walls of the Grange dining-room. 

Sir Henry, who rued inwardly the moment when his genial hospi- 
tality had led him to sue for the honour of Mr. Shoddy’s company, 
saw at once that there was nothing for it but an immediate adjourn- 
ment to the drawing-room; and though the first bottle of claret was 
scarcely empty, all his guests but one saw instinctively the ne- 
cessities of the situation, and by an almost simultaneous rising of 
the rest of the party, the great capitalist, who was at the moment 
filling his glass with some choice Madeira, was left in undisputed 
possession of the table for a few seconds, when he also followed the 
procession which after crossing the entrance-hall filed into the 
drawing-room. 

Sir Henry lost no time in communicating the contretemps which 
had taken place to her Ladyship, in order to forearm her against 
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any possible encore of the boorish performance which had just dis- 
turbed the amenities of the dining-room; and in order to provide 
against any risk of its recurrence she took possession of Mr. Greville 
for the rest of the evening, and privately instructed all her lady 
subalterns to overwhelm Mr. Shoddy with snubs should he again 
venture on the forbidden ground of local politics. All these pre- 
cautions, though not taken with that intention, effectually prevented 
any téte-d-téte between Jem and Greville. Sir Henry, carrying out 
his plan of preventing if possible any such collision, organised an 
expedition for the next morning, when Augustus and Greville were 
to start after an eight o’clock breakfast to an outlying property, 
fifteen miles off, for three days’ snipe-shooting, on the plea of refresh- 
ing Charles after his electioneering labours. 


CHapter XI. 


MAXWELL saw clearly, not only from the events of yesterday’s dinner 
party but by many other indications, that the sooner he left the 
Grange the better for everybody’s comfort. Notwithstanding, there- 
fore, Mr. Pinchum’s apparent indifference as to his personal canvass 
of his future constituents, and in spite of the active remonstrances of 
Mr. Gregory, who was reluctant to part with his patient, Jem deter- 
mined to commence at once his domiciliary visitation of Shamboro’. 
And though Sir Henry expressed the hope that he would still con- 
sider the Grange as his head-quarters, he very naturally felt that 
under existing circumstances, and being, as he thought, rather more 
than convalescent, the proffered extension of hospitality must be 
declined. Jem therefore took his leave of his kind hosts, his move- 
ments being rather quickened by finding that there was no longer 
any chance for him of a symposium with Charles, who had been 
already packed off on his shooting expedition. The Maxwell family 
being absent from home on a round of visits, Jem drove at once into 
Shamboro’, and betook himself to his old quarters at the ‘ Maxwell 
Arms.’ To those who have experienced the miseries and humilia- 
tions incident to a Parliamentary canvass, the record of Jem’s suffer- 
ings during the next fortnight would be but the renewal of an un- 
utterable sorrow. With his arm in a sling, dragged about from 
street to street and from alley to alley by a couple of attorneys, a 
publican, and an enthusiastic Oxford undergraduate, and followed 
everywhere by a tribe of little urchins holloaing for the ‘ Buffs,’ poor 
Jem, long before the two first days of his self-imposed penance were 
over, began heartily to despise both his wire-pullers and himself. 
But he knew that, as his father said, he was ‘in for it;’ and was he 
not an apostle of ‘Civil and Religious Liberty?’ The people about 
him might be humbugs, the material with which they had to deal 
might be coarse, the language they taught him to use might be 
grossly inconsistent with his own convictions ; but when the ‘ popular 
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cause’ was at stake all means of supporting it were lawful, and, as 
Mr. Pinchum constantly reminded him, ‘in war, love, and elections, 
everything was fair.’ By reasonings such as these, Mr. Maxwell had 
reduced himself before the end of his week’s canvass to the low level 
of his committee. Among the operatives and mechanics he was not 
only the working man’s friend, but ‘a working man himself,’ prepared 
favourably to consider any measure that might be introduced into 
Parliament for giving free action to trades-unions. Among the 
capitalists he was convinced that ‘the prosperity of all classes 
depended on the prompt suppression of all unlawful combinations.’ 
When canvassing the licensed victuallers, Jem was opposed to any 
‘injudicious and futile attempts to make men sober by Act of 
Parliament.’ When propitiating the teetotallers, he was convinced 
that ‘no vested interests would long be permitted to interfere 
with those restrictions on the sale of intoxicating liquors which 
the well being of the people required to be enfexced.’ When the 
ritualist vicar of St. James’s, in whose eyes the Privy Council and 
its judgments bore all the marks of the Beast of the Apocalypse, 
plaintively asked when the Church was to be emancipated from the 
galling fetters of Parliamentary control, and expressed a hope that 
the candidate would aid in achieving its freedom, Jem reminded 
the vicar that among his most ardent supporters he counted the 
Liberationists, who though they might not regard Church questions 
from the vicar’s point of view, yet aimed at the same practical result, 
of severance of Church and State. 

When the rector of Trinity, in whose ear the faintest whisper of 
Disestablishment sounded as the echo of the crack of doom, expressed 
a hope that ‘come what might, our glorious Constitution in Church 
and State would be preserved,’ Jem pointed to the preamble of his 
address in which he figured as ‘an attached member of the Church 
of England.’ And thus it came to pass that by an ingenious perver- 
sion of the Apostolic precept, the versatile Jem became ‘all things 
to all men’ in Shamboro’, and if anybody had asked him after his 
fortnight’s canvass to give a reason of the political faith that was in 
him, he could have conscientiously replied that he had no faith at all. 

No disciple of Ignatius Loyola was ever more passively submissive 
to his master than Jem to Pinchum. ‘ Trust me not at all, or all in 
all,’ would have been the motto of the latter had he been a student of 
the Poet Laureate. As it was, he silenced any remaining scruples 
of Jem’s as to the means by which the great end of the election was 
being attained by the simple injunction ‘ Leave those things to me.’ 
The Liberal committee, consisting of half a dozen tradesmen, the 
Unitarian minister, and the landlord of the ‘Maxwell Arms,’ ably 
seconded Pinchum’s laissez-faire policy, declaring that they them- 
selves knew no more of electioneering than the ‘Man in the Moon,’ 
an expression not quite so forcible as it seemed to be, considering 
that the last-named gentleman had been for some time at work in 
Shamboro’, and had secured a large amount of well paid support for 
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the unconscious candidate who now seemed to be in a fair way 
towards the attainment through these loathsome influences of that 
‘share in the great work of Government’ which Dr. Arnold had told 
him was the ‘ highest: earthly desire of the ripened mind.’ 


CHarter XII. 


On the grey November morning which had been fixed by the return- 
ing officer for the nomination at Shamboro’, Gertrude, whose anxious 
anticipation of the coming event was perhaps the more oppressive 
and painful to herself because it was studiously concealed from others, 
gazed from the library window at Pinchbeck Park on the turbulent 
sky. It presented a too faithful reflection of her own thoughts. ‘The 
two brief and, in some respects, unromantic interviews with Mr. 
Greville, at the Grange and in Stanhope Street, had given a fresh 
current to her meditations. In fact, Gertrude, though she did not 
admit it to herself, was in love. And the exulting tone in which all 
around her at Mr. Richardson’s had for two months past foretold their 
coming party triumph—the insolent allusions to one who in proportion 
as he was reviled became more and more the idol of her heart, had 
intensified the affection which consumed her. And she now thought 
herself prepared to bear anything or to brave anything which she 
might be called upon to suffer or todo. But there was one thing 
which she could not do, and that was to grace that portion of the 
ladies’ gallery at the nomination which was allotted to the opponents 
of her hero. Just as she had arrived at this determination, the gen- 
tlemen who had been waiting for her in the breakfast-room with 
some impatience rushed into the library. 

‘Well, Gerty,’ shouted her uncle, ‘what are you dreaming about 
here? No tea made—no breakfast ready, and we've all to be at 
Shamboro’ in half an hour; for heaven’s sake, girl, look alive!’ 

Roused from her reveries, poor Gertrude flew into the breakfast- 
room without a word, and in less than fifteen minutes the carriage 
drove up to the door, and the mantelpiece clock warned the punc- 
tual Mr. Richardson that it was time to be off. 

‘But you haven’t got your things on—of course you're going 
with us,’ said he hastily to Gertrude. 

‘No; please let me stay at home—TI can’t be of any use,’ pleaded 
she sadly. 

‘ Nonsense ; put on your cloak and come along. Why, your pretty 
face will be half the battle won on our side; we won’t let you off, I 
can tell you,’ half angrily responded Mr. Richardson. 

Knowing by experience her uncle’s temper, and the practical in- 
conveniences of resisting it, Gertrude reluctantly complied, rushed 
upstairs for her cloak and bonnet, and in three minutes was in the 
carriage which drove rapidly to the town. Mrs. Richardson, being 
seriously indisposed, was not of the party. 
No. 605 (cxxv. nN. s.) 
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The streets of Shamboro’ were in a state of unusual bustle and 
excitement. What with the country people thronging in to the 
nomination, the preparations for to-morrow’s polling, and the knots 
of rowdies clustered here and there in groups in evident anticipation 
of a shindy, and the cautious shopkeepers who were protecting their 
plate glass against possible contingencies by closing their sabbatical 
shutters, all things betokened that ‘an appeal to the people’ was at 
hand. 

As Mr. Richardson’s carriage passed the Liberal head-quarters on 
its way to the Guildhall, a cheer was raised by a group of partisans 
with yellow favours who were standing in the street, and was 
responded to by gracious bows. 

A division of the county police lined the approaches to the 
Guildhall. Gertrude was escorted to the ladies’ gallery without diffi- 
culty through the crowd, while the gentlemen fought their way into 
the body of the hall as best they could to the hustimgs erected at the 
further end. 

As the hall scarcely held more, even with very close packing, 
than a tenth of the electors, and the space allotted to the magnates 
(including the candidates and their proposers and seconders, and 
the representatives of the press) was most inconveniently wasted by 
the architectural arrangements, subdividing the area into jury and 
witness boxes and all the paraphernalia of the Assizes, which were 
always held there, the upper ten at Shamboro’ had to go through 
rather a scramble for standing room on nomination days. 

The Rev. Elias Stiggins, who had been selected as the seconder 
of one of the Liberal candidates, was among the unsuccessful combat- 
ants for admission to the inner precincts of the hall. Jammed in at 
the entrance among a knot of local roughs, to whom the disestablish- 
ment of churches was of less consequence than their own personal 
establishment in front of the hustings, poor Stiggins’ lines could 
scarcely be said to have fallen in pleasant places on this eventful 
morning. 

The returning officer called ‘Silence’ and rang his little bell 
alternately, but all in vain. For full half an hour after the time 
fixed for the nomination, neither voice nor bell could be heard above 
the uproar. At last, after a threat to adjourn the proceedings alto- 
gether, followed by a simultaneous movement on the part of the 
leaders on both sides towards a back exit from the hustings, a 
peculiar cat-call, which was, no doubt, a preconcerted signal for 
a truce among the roughs, whistled shrilly through the din, and was 
followed by a sudden silence. Thereupon the mayor returned to his 
post, and business began in earnest. 

The candidates were, as usual, proposed and seconded in the 
order in which they had issued their addresses. Barker and Jem 
accordingly came first, followed by Dibbs and Greville. The silence 
which had been purchased by the mayor’s threat of adjournment was 

but partial and shortlived, and when Stiggins rose to second Jem, 
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declaring that he would be an ‘ Hornament to the "Ouse, and would 
put an hend to the himperious and hinsufferable rule of a dominant 
Church,’ the Dibbsites loudly commanded him to ‘shut up,’ and the 
remaining sentences of his oration were lost to the world. The same 
fate awaited the proposers and seconders who followed, and it must 
be said in favour of the Shamboro’ lambs that their bleatings were 
very evenly distributed, and greeted in turn all the political shepherds 
who attempted to gather them into their fold. 

When the time came for the candidates themselves there was 
again a slight lull in the storm, which, when Mr. Barker announced 
in a stentorian voice that he had ‘travelled 12,000 miles from the 
Antipodes to secure the emancipation of Shamboro’ from the thraldom 
of Mr. Dibbs,’ swelled into a tempestuous cheer. And when Mr. 
Dibbs in his turn had recalled to the recollection of his audience his 
‘first entry into their ancient town, a hungry and penniless orphan, 
fifty years ago,’ and had declared, with his broad hand on his blue 
waistcoat, that the present was ‘ the proudest moment of his life,’ a 
non-elector shouted ‘’ear, ’ear!’ and called upon the Dibbsites to 
wave their ‘’atts’ and clap their ‘’ands,’ and give three times three 
for their ‘ fellow-townsman.’ Jem who, after consulting all his uncle’s 
Parliamentary friends and some of his own contemporaries, had 
adopted all their recipes for speech cooking, and had not only written 
out his own performance thrice, but had recited it thrice in the look- 
ing glass, and had learnt by heart the three last paragraphs, was yet 
not quite up to the mark when his turn came, and needed all the 
encouragement of his admiring friends to nerve him for the occasion. 

‘Gentlemen’ (he said, or was afterwards reported to have said) 
‘Electors of Shamboro’. It is at your own invitation that I stand 
before you to-day as the champion of a cause dear not only to our- 
selves but to our common country. My honourable friend Mr. 
Barker has told you that his mission is to emancipate your borough. 
If by your favour I enter the House of Commons, my higher aim 
will be to emancipate the British nation, trodden down through six 
centuries alternately by the iron heel of despotism and the degrad- 
ing influences of a corrupt oligarchy. “Peace, retrenchment, and 
reform,” gentlemen, are our watchwords. Standing armies are the 
invention of despots. A Colonial Empire is the contrivance of an 
effete aristocracy to provide a billet for their degenerate offspring 
To relieve the Bishops from attendance at the House of Lords, and to 
relieve the House of Lords itself of its functions altogether, unless 
they shall be discharged in a more effective manner, will form a part 
of my duties if elected as your representative. The extravagant 
foreign policy of Mr. Pitt, only too faithfully copied by his successors, 
has entailed on the hardy sons of toil in this tax-ridden country 
intolerable burdens from which it will be my earnest effort to set 
them free, by a large reduction of our naval and military establish- 
ments, and by a readjustment of taxation which shall compel the 
owners of real property to bear the full penalty of their past political 
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transgressions. Of all the great questions of the day, that of the 
education of the people demands the earliest: attention of all states- 
men, The condition of our ancient Universities has been till very 
recently a scandal to the nineteenth century. Compulsory tests 
and subscriptions, gentlemen, are the modern representatives of the 
faggot and the stake. Our elementary education shall no longer 
move at snail’s pace along the narrow groove of denominational 
formularies, in bondage to a sectarian system which, while it gives 
power to your parsons, leaves your children in ignorance and degrada- 
tion. Henceforth, under the auspices of an expansive and enlightened 
philanthropy, the rising generation shall be taught animal physi- 
ology, perspective and advanced sciences, leaving the abstruse ques- 
tions of religion and good order till they shall have arrived at mature 
years, and be enabled to choose for themselves without prejudice. 
The people, gentlemen, are the source of power. If there be any 
divine right anywhere it is with the sovereign people, “ Vox populi, 
vox Dei.” When that voice has been unheard, or has been drowned 
by the brainless chatterings of Hapsburgs, or Bourbons, or Stuarts, 
it has been because we have fallen on evil days and evil tongues. 
We are sometimes told that England has been prosperous in the 
reigns of her Queens, and that the sway of Queen Victoria might be 
to us fraught with blessings surpassing those enjoyed by the subjects 
of Queen Elizabeth or Queen Anne. But, gentlemen, I ask you 
whether those misguided men who are now aspiring to become her 
Majesty’s Ministers would have been permitted a share, however 
subordinate, in the councils of Burleigh, or to sit for a single hour in 
the Cabinet of Godolphin. Away, men of Shamboro’, to your polling 
booths !’ 

Though Jem was not very audible beyond the range of the 
reporters, and was occasionally interrupted by irrelevant interroga- 
tories as to ‘ whether his mother knew he was out ?’ or ‘ why he didn’t 
go home to nussy ?’ his speech was considered a decided success by 
the Shamboro’ critics, and at its conclusion was vehemently 
applauded. And when Greville’s turn came, the Buff ‘lambs’ were 
far too excited to be calmed by the soothing syrup which distilled 
from the mayor’s lips. 

Greville, being cut short by the mob, was also cut short by the 
reporters, who simply announced that he ‘ experienced a very indiffe- 
rent reception,’ and that ‘ we regret our inability to present even an 
outline of a speech which was doubtless replete with sound constitu- 
tional principles,’ 

It may at first sight seem strange that of two orations delivered 
amidst an equal amount of howling and uproar, one should have 
found its way to the columns of the ‘ Mercury’ and the ‘ Gazette,’ 
and the other should not ; but the mystery is easily explained. 

About a week before the nomination the reporters of the local 
press had requested the candidates to furnish them beforehand with 
copies of their speeches, a request which Greville curtly declined, 
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saying that he had prepared no speech, and if he had, should not 
send it to the papers. Maxwell, on receiving the same communica- 
tion, was inclined at first to give the same reply, but on being 
assured by the reporters that ‘the county members always favoured 
them beforehand with copies of their speeches,’ and being advised by 
his father that ‘he supposed it was the right thing to do,’ Jem 
relented, and forwarded, through Mr. Pinchum, the eloquent oration 
of which, ‘ for greater accuracy, we afterwards obtained a copy ;’ the 
latter gentleman having also enclosed in each envelope the graceful 
tribute of a five-pound note. 

The Shamboro’ press being thus squared, Mr. Pinchum proceeded 
with equal dexterity to manipulate the parsons, the publicans, the 
attorneys, and the bell-ringers. The first of these classes was the 
most difficult to manage. It was not by the coarse expedient of 
large subscriptions to their local charities publicly announced that 
the astute Pinchum angled for the support of the Shamboro’ clergy. 
Well knowing that they would not rise to bait of this kind, and 
moreover that what would tempt one would repel another ecclesiastic, 
this veteran electioneerer threw his flies to suit the taste of his fish. 
The rector of Trinity was caught by the assurance, privately con- 
veyed to his wife through Mr. Pinchum, that Messrs. Barker and 
Maxwell were opposed to all papistical innovation, and would sup- 
port an alteration of the Prayer Book to suit the views of the Anti- 
Ritualists. 

The Rev. Athanasius Churchward, who had for two years officiated 
as curate at an highly ornate service in the west of London, and 
yearned for the emancipation of the Church from what he called the 
‘bondage of the State,’ was attracted by the hope distilled into his 
breast through one of his churchwardens—a staunch satrap of 
Pinchum’s—that ‘if they could oly give the Liberal party a good 
majority in the House of Commons, the Church would be set free.’ 

The muscular minister of St. Peter’s, whose hopes for the rege- 
neration of mankind rested on the extirpation of dogmatic theology 
and the universal dissemination of cricket and football in the rural 
districts, was reminded of Jem’s prowess in the Zingari Eleven, and 
of the notorious indifference, or as it was called ‘ Catholicity,’ of Mr. 
Barker on religious topics. 

With the ‘ministers of the various denominations,’ as Mr. 
Pinchum called them, he had little trouble. They were the sheep of 
his own fold. For five-and-twenty years he had successfully bam- 
boozled them. Nor was the task a very difficult one. United for the 
most part by that most indissoluble bond—a common hatred of a 
common enemy—the Independents and the Baptists formed a brigade 
which could always fight, even without officers, against the Estab- 
lished Church. But with the heroic Pinchum at hand to embitter 
their bitterness and make market of their prejudices, the Dissenters 
of Shamboro’ could be worked up at election times to a pitch of fiery 
zeal which rendered them almost more formidable than the hireling 
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bruisers who fought the battle of religious liberty under the Pinchum 
banner before the hustings. And though it demanded all the 
tact even of Mr. Pinchum to explain to that section of his Noncon- 
formist friends who advocated the Maine Liquor Law why his candi- 
dates were on such wonderfully friendly terms with the licensed 
victuallers; and at the same time to solve the mystery of their close 
liaison with High Church parsons and muscular Christians, yet 
somehow he got over the difficulty, and Stiggins and Athanasius, and 
the landlord of the ‘ Nag’s Head,’ and all their respective disciples 
flocked to the poll to record their votes for Barker and Maxwell as 
cordially as if they didn’t hate each other’s principles and persons like 
poison. They merged, as Pinchum said, ‘their minor differences in 
the great cause of Civil and Religious Liberty.’ 

The show of hands was, as might have been expected, after all 
these careful preparations of the public mind, in favour of Barker and 
Maxwell. But the day and night which intervened between the 
nomination and the election were not idly spent by the partisans of 
either side. Those who have witnessed the saturnalia of that awful 
interval between the show of hands and the poll in immaculate 
boroughs where Blues and Buffs are pretty evenly balanced, need not 
any minute description of its horrors. 

All day and half the night Jem was trotted to and fro by can- 
vassing parties in and out of half the Shamboro’ taverns, which 
reeked with the fumes of beer and tobacco, and were crowded with 
drunken electors, who stammered out their promises of allegiance to 
a candidate whom they would not have known if they were sober, 
and could not even see in the murky atmosphere of their orgies. 
Mysterious cabs and carts were heard rattling down the street, bearing, 
as was rumoured, a freight of unconscious politicians whom it was 
deemed expedient to export from the borough until the excitement 
of the election should be overpast. Individuals with unrecognised 
features were seen hastily flitting about, carefully avoiding both Mr. 
Pinchum’s and Mr. Cheetham’s offices, never spoken to by the can- 
vassers, and yet evidently in some way connected with the political 
drama which now approached its close. One of these was believed to 
be the veritable ‘Man in the Moon,’ whose incognito was destined at 
a future day to be unveiled. In the meantime Dibbs and Cheetham 
were not altogether passive spectators of the scene. And though 
Mr. Dibbs, believing firmly in the omnipotence of money, and 
‘knowing,’ as he said, ‘that everybody in Shamboro’ had his price,’ 
contemptuously refused to allow his drunken fellow-townsmen to 
come between the wind and his nobility, Greville was detailed for the 
delightful duty of picking up promises from the ‘long-shore men. 
But when Mr. Cheetham’s emissary, sent in quest of the junior 
candidate, arrived at the Swan, he found that Charles had not been 
seen there since the nomination. Disgusted with that parody on 
high politics, and determined if possible to have no more personal 
contact with the brutes whose dirty hands he had been compelled in 
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his canvass to grasp, Greville struck work, and made tracks early in 
the afternoon for the Grange, assured of a pitying welcome from Sir 
Henry. 

Cuapter XIII. 


Ir the last three weeks of the Shamboro’ contest had not prepared 
the inhabitants for the climax of the nomination, there would have 
been fewer sound panes of plate-glass left in the shop windows of the 
High Street on the morning of the polling day. As it was, the Early 
Closing movement had visibly affected all the principal tradesmen 
throughout the whole of the political carnival. Shutters or tem- 
porary hoardings almost everywhere eclipsed the wares which were 
ordinarily exhibited along the chief thoroughfares. The night had 
been a busy and sleepless one for many. Though the committee 
rooms on both sides had been closed at midnight, the subordinates 
who were told off for electioneering duty in the various wards found 
work to do through the small hours of the morning. Before sunrise, 
Jem, who had passed a night as restless as his first at the ‘ Maxwell 
Arms,’ was disturbed by noises unusual in Shamboro’ at that early 
hour. Wheels were rattling along the ill-paved streets at a preter- 
natural pace. It seemed as if all the cabs of the Metropolis had 
been put under requisition. On looking out at the window he saw 
one equipage closely packed with inmates, and as the poll was not to 
open till 8 a.m., this premature locomotion seemed unaccountable. 
He afterwards discovered that the occupants of these mysterious 
vehicles were drunken Blue voters who had been caged in Buff public 
houses all night, and were being conveyed out of the town to be 
buried alive in well ventilated receptacles till they could be safely 
released at 4 P.M. after the poll was closed. Mr. Pinchum, with 
creditable humanity, had arranged with the sexton of a neighbouring 
village for the temporary interment of these politicians in unconse- 
crated ground. The sexton, who was a Liberal freeman of Shamboro’, 
and secretary of the Grand Junction Ebenezer Total Abstinence 
Society, entered with ardour into so congenial a project. A grave 
capable of containing ten bodies side by side, was dug in a copse 
near the Puddingtown road, a few strong ash sticks lightly strewn 
with straw were laid across the top, and none of the two thousand 
electors of Shamboro’ spent a quieter day on that memorable 1oth of 
November than this half score of loyal Conservatives. 

But the versatile Pinchum had other ways and means than that 
which we have described of temporarily disposing of his opponents. 
By arrangement with the railway company, and by the judicious use 
of 100l. of his client’s money, he induced a so-called ‘ Blue’ to get 
up a Working Man’s Conservative Excursion to a small watering 
place about 30 miles from Shamboro’. Tickets entitling the holders 
to a free pass and refreshments, and limited exclusively to Conserva- 
tives, were granted to a certain number who had polled for the party 
at the last election, and of these about fifty staunch Blues unwittingly 
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availed themselves, beguiled by the promise of a return train which 
would bring them back to Shamboro’ before four o’clock in the after- 
noon, which promise, owing to circumstances beyond anybody's 
control, was unfortunately not fulfilled. This little scheme, though 
wholly due to the genius of Pinchum, was ostensibly worked by the 
local politicians at Washymouth, and the impartial traffic manager 
of the railway. But after exhausting all his dodges for decoying 
Blues and bribing Buffs, the redoubtable Pinchum was conscious all 
the time that Dibbs was one too many for him. Mr. Barker’s credit 
of 10,000]. at the Bank was promised to be doubled if necessary. 
The sons of at least a score of tradesmen had already been promised 
elevation to the rank of tide-waiters or excisemen. Ten-pound notes 
and strong beer had done their work, but after all his ingenuity had 
been taxed to the utmost, Pinchum well knew that the last turn of 
the screw remained with Mr. Dibbs. He concluded therefore that it 
was hopeless to attempt to carry more than one of his own men. 
Should it be Barker or Maxwell? In favour of the latter there was 
the ‘ prestige,’ or whatever Pinchum ‘may have called it, attached to 
an old county name, there was also the more substantial advantage 
of a probable haunch of venison or brace of pheasants dropping in 
occasionally from some of the Whig parks or preserves in the neigh- 
bourhood. There was also a consideration of very trifling weight 
with Mr. Pinchum, namely, his solemn promise to Sir T. Tarleton 
that he would do his utmost to return his nephew. On the other 
hand, Barker had not only a purse of unfathomable depth at home, 
but wool and tallow unlimited at the Antipodes. If he had not yet 
at sixty-two any position in English society, he had the means of 
buying it, and if the transaction could not be carried out without a 
broker, why should not Pinchum pocket the commission? All things 
considered, there could be little doubt which of the two candidates to 
prefer, and which to throw over. There were 150 electors who had 
promised the Buffs one vote, and were laudably indifferent as to the 
candidate to whom it might be allotted, provided always that their 
personal accounts were squared. And as these little matters were 
entirely left to Pinchum and his satellites, the whole of the 150 votes 
were booked for Barker. And as Dibbs’s return was an accomplished 
fact, Jem and Greville were, in Pinchum’s programme, left out in 
the cold. The result of the election was as well known to the wire- 
pullers twenty-four hours before the poll as it was known to the 
Shamboro’ public twenty minutes after its close. 

But these mysteries of high policy were carefully concealed not 
only from public knowledge, but from that of the candidate more 
especially concerned. It was important that Jem should be kept in 
high spirits till the last. Any signs of despondency on his part 
might damage Pinchum’s schemes respecting his colleague. The 
Liberals polled early, and at ten o’clock both their men were ahead, 
and though at twelve Dibbs had crept up to Jem and passed him by 
about a dozen, this was plausibly explained to Jem as a temporary 
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check, which after the workmen’s dinner-hour would be more than 
retrieved. By two o’clock, however, it appeared that a sufficient 
number of Conservative working men had resisted the attractions ot 
the marine féte at Washymouth to keep Dibbs in the second place. 
And though Jem was rushing about in all directions, and almost 
ubiquitous in his presence at all the polling booths, his eloquent 
appeals to the wives and daughters of independent husbands whom 
no domestic intimidation could bring to the point of voting, were 
unhappily unavailing. At four o’clock p.m. a placard posted at the 
Central Liberal Committee rooms announced the numbers as follows: 


Barker . : . - 1,009 | Maxwell . ; . . 800 
Dibbs . ; . - 920 | Greville . ; ; ~ 9aa 


‘Didn’t I tell you it would be one and one?’ ejaculated a wiry 
old gentleman who was standing near the door of the ‘ Maxwell Arms,’ 
as a small square handbill announcing the above figures was thrust 
into his hands, ‘I knew they’d have the two chaps with the long 
pusses atop, and all right too. It’s them as pays the piper that 
orders the tune, ain’t it?’ 

‘Very like,’ grunted out a veteran ostler of furty years’ standing 
who had been doing duty all day for the Buffs, * but I’m sorry for the 
young genman all the same. I’ve fed ’is father’s ’osses and ’is gran- 
father’s afore ’im when they put up at the “ Arms,” and ’eld their 
stirrup straps as long as I can mind—blest if I don’t wish ’e’ed been 
at the top instead o’ that wulgar old wagabond from Hostraly.’ 

At this moment an excited knot of Dibbsites who had been 
parading the streets all the afternoon, poured in a salute of rotten 
eggs and other soft missiles intermixed with a few pebbles on the 
windows of the *‘ Maxwell Arms.’ One of the last named projectiles 
knocked off the ostler’s hat, and inflicted a slight wound on his bald 
head. 

‘Well, if I don’t give ’em change for that my name ain’t Tom 
Tuppeny; nor I’m not worth the money neither,’ roared out the old 
ostler, and suiting the action to the words, hurled an empty soda- 
water bottle picked out of a crate standing handy at the back-door 
promiscuously among the crowd. The random shot took effect on 
the temples of a young gentleman who happened at the moment to 
be struggling through the throng to the front entrance of the hotel. 
He instantly fell, and it was not until two or three bystanders had 
picked him up, that the victim of old Tuppeny’s artillery was dis- 
covered to be no less distinguished a personage than the junior 
Liberal candidate for Shamboro’. Faint from the loss of blood, 
which was streaming profusely from the wound, poor Jem was carried 
apparently lifeless to his room, and thus ended for him the memor- 
able day which he had looked forward to as that which was to be the 
commencement of his Parliamentary career. 


(To be continued.) 
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Ture GRIEVANCES OF WoMEN. 


NUMBER of invitations have been sent out lately to ladies of 
all classes to attend a meeting of women in St. James’s Hall (I 
think) in the beginning of this month. It is intended to press upon 
the notice of the new Government the claims of women to the suf- 
frage. It will, no doubt, be largely attended, but not by the present 
writer or many others of her way of thinking, and that for the weak- 
est of all possible reasons ; but the vccasion furnishes a not inappro- 
priate opportunity of expressing some of the opinions of quiet and 
otherwise voiceless women, with as much dislike to platforms as their 
grandmothers would have had, upon the subject of feminine grievances, 
sentimental and otherwise. 

Our reason for not going to this meeting or any like it is simple. 
We are so weak as to be offended deeply and wounded by the ridi- 
cule which has not yet ceased to be poured upon every such manifes- 
tation. We shrink from the laugh of rude friends, the smile of the 
gentler ones. The criticisms which are applied, not to one question 
or another, but to the general qualities of women, affect our temper 
unpleasantly. We would rather, for our parts, put up even with a 
personal wrong in silence more or less indignant than hear ourselves 
laughed at in all the tones of the gamut and held up to coarse ridicule. 
This is a confession of poverty of spirit and timidity of mind which 
I am entirely aware of, and somewhat ashamed to utter; but it 
belongs to my generation. In this way, I am sorry to say, a great 
many of the newspapers and public speakers of the coarser sort have 
us in their power, and are able to quash the honest opinion of a 
great many women whose views on the subject might be worth 
knowing perhaps, being the outcome of experience and average good 
sense, ifno more. It is a disagreeable effort even to write on the 
subject for this very reason. Fair and honourable criticism is a 
thing which no accustomed writer will shrink from. Some of us 
have had a good deal of it in our day, and have not complained ; 
even criticism which the subject of it may feel to be unfair, some- 
times is not unbeneficial; but to be met with an insolent laugh, 
a storm of ridiculous epithets, and that coarse superiority of sex 
which a great many men think it not unbecoming to exhibit to 
women is a mode of treatment which affects our temper, and those 
nerves which the harshest critic is condescendingly willing to allow as 
a female property. I admit for my part the superiority of sex. It is 
not a pretty subject, nor one for my handling. Yet it is a fact. 
As belonging to the physical part of our nature, which is universal— 
whereas the mental and moral part is not so—that superiority must 
always tell. It will keep women in subjection as long as the race 
endures. We may say and do what we will, but the fact will remain 
so, as it has always done. I do not believe that on any broad area 
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culture or progress will largely affect it. But this is not an argu- 
ment which it might be supposed fine minds would care to ap- 
peal to. It isthe argument of the coalheaver, and unanswerable in his 
hands. As a matter of fact, however, it is not only the coalheaver 
who employs it, but a great many accomplished persons in other 
walks of life who might be supposed very capable of meeting and 
overcoming feminine reasoning without recourse to that great weapon. 
The one good result which has come of the many recent agitations 
on the subject is, I think, that the strong abuse poured upon those 
women who have not shrunk from exposing themselves to ridicule on 
these questions has a little turned the stomachs (it seems impossible 
to speak otherwise than coarsely upon such a subject) of the more 
generous order of men. This is a result, limited as it is, which 
never could have been attained had all women been as cowardly as I 
confess to being. The dash in our faces of such an epithet as that 
of the ‘shrieking sisterhood,’ for example, more effectual than any 
dead cat or rotten egg, would have driven us back, whatever our 
wrongs had been, into indignant and ashamed silence. But it is 
well that there are some bolder spirits who have encountered the 
storm, and made it apparent not only that rotten eggs are no argu- 
ments, but that the throwing of them is not a noble office. I am 
glad to forget the particulars of that famous speech of Mr. Smollett’s 
some years ago which had so great an effect at the time, but it was 
very advantageous to the object against which it was directed. Not- 
withstanding this practical improvement, however, men still laugh 
with loud triumphant derision, and women, cowards like myself, 
laugh, too, somewhat hysterically, lest they should be thought to 
entertain sentiments which evoke so much abusive mirth,—laugh on 
the wrong side of their mouths, to use a vulgar but graphic ex- 
pression, and shrink from appearing to take any interest in a question 
which it is impossible to believe could fail to interest them but for 
this coercion. I am almost sure that we, women in general, would 
have preferred that the subject should never have been mooted 
at all, even when we felt it of the profoundest personal importance, 
rather than subject ourselves and our position, rights and wrongs and 
supposed weaknesses, and our character altogether, to discussion before 
our children and our dependants. It is not pleasant for a woman 
who has sons, for instance, to feel that they who owe her obedience 
and respect, are turned into a laughing tribunal, before which her 
supposed pranks are to be exhibited and her fundamental imperfec- 
tions set forth. But this has now been done for good or evil, and as 
it has produced, I believe, some good results, and is likely, I hope, to 
produce more, we can scarcely avoid being grateful, even if with very 
mixed feelings, to those who have received the first storm of nasty 
missiles, and borne all the opprobrious names, and have had all the 
vile motives imputed to them that experts can imagine. While these 
bold pioneers—let us hope, not without some enjoyment of the fight, 
such as conflict naturally brings with it—have been bearing the brunt 
of battle, we have looked on with a great deal of silent exasperation. 
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That men should entertain those opinions of women which have been 
expressed so largely has been a painful revelation to many, and it has 
given a far keener point to the sense of injustice which exists more or 
less in every feminine bosom— injustice actual and practical, which 
may be eluded by all sorts of compromises and expedients, and in- 
justice theoretical and sentimental, which it is more difficult to touch. 
When I say sentimental it is not in any ludicrous sense that I use 
the word. Any actual injury is trifling in comparison with an inju- 
rious sentiment, which pervades and runs through life. And I think 
the greatest grievances of women, those upon which all others depend 
and from which they spring, are of this kind. Most of us of a reason- 
able age prefer to keep our sense of injury, our consciousness of 
injustice, dormant, but it exists in all classes. It has been handed 
down to us from our mothers, it descends from us to our daughters. 
We know that we have a great many things to suffer, from which our 
partners in the work of life are exempt, and we know also that neither 
for these extra pangs do we receive sympathy, nor for our work do we 
receive the credit which is our due. But whenever such questions 
are brought under public discussion we are bewildered to find how 
little these inequalities in our lot are comprehended, and how doubly 
injurious is the estimate formed of us by our husbands, our brothers, 
and our sons. This has been ,all stirred up and made apparent by 
recent discussions, and for this generation at least it is no longer 
possible to hush it up and keep the feeling it produces to ourselves. 
In what I have to say on this subject I do not wish to touch upon 
any actual wrong or cruelty to which women are by law subjected. 
As men seem to think that the laws which bear hardly on women are 
the bulwarks of their own existence, it is very unlikely that they will 
ever be entirelyamended. It is curious that they should be so anxious 
to confine and limit the privileges of the companion who is avowedly 
the weaker vessel. The Liliputians bound down Gulliver by a mil- 
lion of little ligatures—-but ‘that was a preceeding full of sense and 
judgment, since he could have demolished a whole army of them. 
But if it had been a Liliputian hero who had been bound down by a 
larger race, it would have been absurd ; and it is very inconceivable 
how it could be dangerous to men to liberate a smaller and weaker 
competitor, whom they coerce every day of their lives, and whose 
strength, weak as it is, is burdened by many drawbacks to which they 
are not subject. So it is, however, and so it is likely to be for a 
long time at least. But it is the general sentiment which affects my 
mind more than individual wrong. The wrongs of the law are righted 
in a great many—in perhaps most individual cases—by contracts and 
compromises, by affection, by the natural force of character, even by 
family pride, which does not desire its private affairs to be made the 
talk of the world. But sentiment is universal and tells upon all. I 
allow (as has been already said—though not without some contempt 
for those who stand upon it) the superiority of sex. I may also say 
that I decline to build any plea upon those citations of famous women, 
with which even Mr. Mill was so weak as to back up his argument. 
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It does not seem to me of the slightest importance that there existed 
various feminine professors in Italy, in the Middle Ages, or even that 
Mrs. Someryille was a person of the highest scientific attainments. I 
allow, frankly, that there has been no woman Shakespeare (and very 
few men of that calibre: not another one in England, so that it is 
scarcely worth taking him into account in the averages of the human 
race). If such fanciful arguments were permitted, it might be as 
sound a plea to say that, with a few exceptions, Shakespeare embodied 
all that was noblest in his genius, not in men but in women, giving us 
a score of noble and beautiful human creatures, daughters of the gods, 
as against his one Hamlet. All this is however entirely beyond and 
beside the question. I do not want even to prove that women are 
equal to men, or to discuss the points in which they differ. I do not 
pretend to understand either Man or Woman, in capitals. I only 
know individuals, of no two of whom could I say that I think they 
are entirely equal. But there are two, visibly standing before the 
world (which is made up of them) to be judged according to their works, 
and upon these works I wish to ask the reader his and her opinion. 

This is mine to start with—that when God put two creatures 
into the world (I hope that persons of advanced intelligence will for- 
give the old-fashioned phraseology, which perhaps is behind the age) 
it was not that one should be the servant to the other, but because 
there was for each a certain evident and sufficient work to do. It is 
needless to inquire which work was the highest. Judgment has been 
universally given in favour of the man’s work, which is that of the 
protector and food-producer—though even here one cannot but feel 
that there is something to be said on the weaker side, and that it is 
possible that the rearing of children might seem in the eyes of the 
Maker, who is supposed to feel a special interest in the human race, 
as noble an occupation, in its way, as the other. To keep the world 
rolling on, as it has been dving for all these centuries, there have been 
needful two creatures, two types of creatures, the one an impossibility 
without the other. And it is a curious thought, when we come to 
consider it, that the man, who is such a fine fellow and thinks so 
much of himself, would after all be a complete nonentity without the 
woman whom he has hustled about and driven into a corner ever 
since she began to be. Now it seems to me that the first, and largest, 
and most fundamental of all the grievances of women, is this: that 
they never have, since the world began, got the credit of that share 
of the work of the world which has fallen naturally to them, and 
which they have, on the whole, faithfully performed through all 
vicissitudes. It will be seen that I am not referring to the pro- 
fessions, which are the trades of men, according to universal acknow- 
ledgment, but to that common and general women’s work, which is, 
without any grudging, acknowledged to be their sphere. 

And I think it is one of the most astonishing things in the world 
to see how entirely all the honour and credit of this, all the import- 
ance of it, all its real value, is taken from the doers of it. That her 
children may ‘ rise up and call her blessed’ is allowed by Holy Writ, 
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and there are vague and general permissions of praise given to those 
who take the woman’s part in the conflict. It is allowed to be said 
that she is a ministering angel, a consoler, an encouragement to the 
exertions of the man, and a rewarder of his toil. She is given within 
due limitations a good deal of praise; but very rarely any justice. I 
scarcely remember any writer who has ever ventured to say that the 
half of the work of the world is actually accomplished by women ; and 
very few husbands who would be otherwise than greatly startled and 
amazed, if not indignant, if not derisive, at the suggestion of such an 
idea as that the work of their wives was equal to their own. And 
yet for my part I think it is. So faras I can see, the working-man’s 
wife who has to cook and clean, and wash and mend, and do all 
the primitive services of life for her family, has harder and more 
constant work than her husband has; and rising upward in the ranks 
of life, I think the same balance goes on, at least until that level of 
wealth and leisure is reached, at which the favourites of fortune, like 
the lilies, toil not neither do they spin. But Iam not concerned with 
those heights. What dukes and duchesses do, and which of them 
work the hardest, will scarcely tell upon the argument ; nor am I deeply 
versed in the natural history of millionaires. But so far as I am 
acquainted with the facts of existence, the woman’s hands are every- 
where as full of natural occupation as are those of the man. To talk 
of the great mass of working women, the wives of the poorer and 
labouring classes, in a pretty and poetical way as the inspirers of toil, 
the consolers of care, by whose smiles a man is stimulated to industry, 
and rewarded for his exertions, would be too ridiculous for the most 
rigid theorist. Whatever powers of this passive kind may be pos- 
sessed by the wife of the bricklayer or carpenter will stand her 
in little stead if she does not put her shoulder to the wheel. ‘A 
woman’s work is never done,’ is the much more genuine expression of 
sentiment on that level, which is by far the largest, of society. The 
man’s work lasts a certain number of hours, after which he has his 
well-earned leisure, his evening to himself, his hours of recreation, or 
of lounging ; but his wife has no such privileged amount of exemption 
from toil, Her work is ‘never done.’ She has the evening meal, 
whatever it may be, to prepare, and to clear away, and the children 
to get to bed, and the mending to do, in the hours when he is 
altogether free, and considers himself with justice to have a right to 
his freedom. In very few cases does it occur to the woman to grumble 
at this, or to wonder why her lot should be harder than his. It is 
natural; it is her share. The whole compact of their married life 
is based upon this, that she should do her work while he does his ; 
and hers is the share which is ‘never done.’ I do not say a word 
against this law of Nature; but I object that while this is the case, 
the poor woman who works so hard is considered as a passive object 
of her husband’s bounty, indebted to him for her living, and with 
no standing-ground or position of her own. She is so considered in 
the eye of the law; and though the foolishness of the sentiment is too 
manifest in her individual case to be insisted upon, yet she is implied 
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in the general sweeping assertion which includes all married. women. 
‘Men must work and women must weep,’ says the ballad. I would 
like to know what the fisherwomen of our sea-coasts say to this lugu- 
brious sentiment, or how much time they find to indulge in that luxury. 

It is scarcely necessary to follow domestic history up through all its 
lines for the purpose of proving that everywhere this rule is the same. 
A poor woman with a house full of children has everywhere and in all 
circumstances her work cut out for her; and when the element of 
gentility comes in, and there are appearances to be kept up, that 
labour is indefinitely enlarged. Which of the two does the reader 
suppose has most to do: the merchant’s clerk, for instance, who earns 
his salary by six or eight hours’ work in his office, or his wife who 
has to pinch and scrape, and shape and sew, and sit late at nights and 
rise early in the mornings, in order to keep a neat and cheerful house 
and turn out the children in such a guise as to do no discredit to their 
father’s black coat? If I had to choose between the two, I should 
choose the husband’s share and not the wife’s. The man is more 
exposed to outside risks and discomforts; but the moment: he enters 
his home he is privileged to rest and be waited on as much as if he 
were a Sultan. The same rule exists everywhere. Among shop- 
keepers of all but the highest class, the wife, in addition to her natural 
work, takes her share in the business, and such is the case in a great 
many other occupations. She keeps the books; she makes out the 
bills ; in one way or another she overflows from her own share of the 
work into his. The poor clergyman’s wife (I know one such with 
such hands of toil, scarred and honourable !—hands that have washed 
and scrubbed, and cooked and sewed, till all their lady softness is 
gone) is his curate as well. Where is there any class of life in which 
this is not the case? When we come to the higher levels of society 
the circumstances are changed a little. Usually wealth means a 
cessation more or less of labour. But a great lawyer, or a great 
doctor for instance, may have reached the very height of success 
without having his actual toil diminished ; and his wife in that case 
may be carried high upon the tide of his success to a position of ease 
and luxury which bears little proportion to the labour with which he 
must still go on, keeping up the reputation and the career which he 
has made. Even in that case she will have a great establishment to 
manage, servants to rule, and social duties to perform, and always, 
the first and most sacred duty of all, the children to care for, which 
makes her life anything but an unoccupied one. But the wife of a 
professional man who is struggling into work and celebrity has as 
tough a task as her humbler neighbour. In the present constitution 
of society, people upon a certain level of position are supposed to live 
pretty much alike whether their income is counted by hundreds or by 
thousands. A smaller and less costly house, a parlourmaid instead 
of a butler, are the only concessions which custom makes ; but things 
must be as ‘nice’ in the small house as in the great, and neither in 
their table nor in their apparel can the poorer pair afford to show any 
greatly perceptible difference between themselves and their wealthier 
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friends. They must ‘go out’ in much the same way. They must 
even entertain now and then in much the same way; they must take 
as much pains with the education of their children, and they must 
not even be very much behind in the decoration of their house. How 
is all this to be done upon an income so much inferior—upon the 
probably precarious earnings which this year are a little more and 
next year may be a great deal less? This dreadful problem, which can 
never be lost sight of day by day, if any satisfactory solution is to be 
given to it, is almost entirely the wife’s share of the business. She it 
is who must take it in hand,to secure as much as can be had of com- 
fort and modest luxury and beauty, out of the poor blank sum of 
money, which in itself is barren of all grace. She must watch over 
all the minutiz of household living; she must keep a careful eye 
upon weekly bills, and invent daily dinners, and keep servants in order, 
and guide the whole complicated machinery so that nothing shall jar 
or creak, and no part of it get out of gear. Housekeeping is a fine 
science, and there are some women who show a real genius in it; but 
genius that makes everything easy is rare; and in general it is a hard 
struggle to carry on that smooth and seemingly easy routine of exist- 
ence which seen outside appears to go of itself. Try to let it go by 
itself for ever so short a time and you will find the difference. This 
is the woman’s share of the work, in addition to that perennial occu- 
pation, the nurture of her children, to whom she very likely gives their 
earliest lessons, as well as the foundation of moral training, which 
tells most upon their after lives. Her day is full of a multiplicity of 
tasks, some greater, some smaller, but all indispensable ; since without 
that guidance, and supervision, and regulation, life would be but a 
chaos of accidents, and society could not exist at all. I say nothing 
of those frequently recurring trials of maternity, common to all 
classes, interrupting yet intensifying that round of common toil, in 
which young married women are perpetually exposed to dangers as 
great as those of an army in active service; nor of all the heavy bur- 
dens, the illnesses and languors that accompany it. When it is 
necessary to find a word which shall express the last extreme of human 
exertion, we all know where old writers find it—in those throes of 
' the whole being, that crisis of body and soul, which women alone have 
to go through. 

Thus a woman has not only ceriain unparalleled labours in her life 
to which the man can produce no balance on his side, but she has her 
work cut out for her in all the varieties of existence. She is the 
drudge of humanity in its uncivilised state, and in the very highest 
artificial condition she carries with her natural burdens which no one 
else can bear. 

But for this she gets absolutely no credit at all. I am not com- 
plaining of actual hardship. There are bad husbands in the world, as 
there are bad wives; but the number of these domestic tyrants is 
small, and for every man who breaks his wife’s heart and makes her 
life wretched, there are perhaps hundreds, between whom and their 
wedded companions there exist the most perfect understanding and 
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sympathy. I believe nothing can be more certain than the large 
predominance of happiness over unhappiness in married life. [am not 
speaking of tyrannical men, or women crushed under their sway, but of 
a great and general misconception, a sentimental grievance. Practi- 
cally it may do no harm at all—theoretically it does the greatest 
harm. The position assigned to women is thus almost entirely a 
fictitious one. A man’s wife is considered to be his dependent, fed 
and clothed by him of his free will and bounty, and all the work that 
she does in fulfilment of the natural conditions of their marriage is 
considered as of no account whatever in the matter. He works, but 
she does not ; he toils to maintain her, while she sits at home in ease 
and leisure, and enjoys the fruits of his labour, and gives him an or- 
namental compensation in smiles and pleasantness. This is the re- 
presentation of married life which is universally accepted. Servants 
have a right to their wages, and to have it understood that their 
work is honest and thorough—when it is so; but wives must allow 
it to be taken for granted that they do nothing; that their work is 
the merest trifle not worth reckoning in the tale of human exertions. 
The cajoleries by which they extract bonnets and millinery in gene- 
ral out of their husband’s purse, who owes nothing to them, while 
they owe everything to him, is the commonest of jokes—a joke 
tolerated and even repeated by many men who know better. I repeat 
Tam not making a complaint of actual hardship. Bonnets, except in the 
pages of * Punch,’ are seldom such accidental circumstances, and still 
more seldom obtained by cajoleries. When the income is large enough 
to be divided the wife has generally her settled allowance, and the hus- 
band has as little to do immediately with the bonnets as with the legs 
of mutton on the table; and in cases where the income is too small 
for such an arrangement, the spending of it is generally in the wife’s 
hands. But these compromises of fact which alone would make life 
liveable, do not lessen the injury of the assumption which continues 
to exist in spite of them. 

A very trifling incident directed my thoughts to this not very 
long ago. It was of no importance whatever, and yet it contained 
the whole question in it. I was making an insignificant journey 
in company with a married pair, between whom there was the most 
perfect understanding and good intelligence. The lady wore a pair of 
very shabby gloves, to which, by some accident or other, attention 
was called. The husband was shocked and ashamed. ‘One would 
think,’ he said, ‘that I could not afford to buy you gioves.’ Now 
here were the facts of this case. Both had a little money, the wife’s 
share being, I think, about equal to her husband’s. He had been a 
University Don, and was then a ‘ Coach,’ taking pupils. Some six or 
eight young men were living in his house, and of course his wife had 
her cares of housekeeping so much enlarged as to make them an en- 
grossing and constant occupation. She had besides a large family 
of small children. If she did not work as hard for her living as he 
did, then the words have no meaning; but so little did this good man 
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suppose her exertions to be worth, so little share had she, according 
to his ideas, in the actual business of life, that he spoke of his want 
of gloves as a reflection upon him, as he might have spoken of the 
neglected appearance of a child. He had no wish to be illiberal—he 
was fond of his wife and proud of her, and very willing to keep her in 
gloves and anything else she wanted, but he had no feeling of right 
in the matter; no sense that her position ought to be anything else 
than that of absolute dependency. Had it been necessary to bring in 
a stranger to do the wife’s work, that stranger would have been 
highly paid and a very independent person indeed. But the work of 
the wife represented nothing to her husband, and gave her, save by 
his grace and bounty, no right to anything, not even to her gloves and 
bonnets, her share of the living which she so largely helped to earn. 

In this respect, however, the most liberal and the most generous 
men are often as much at fault as the coarsest. They will not 
allow the importance of the second part in the universal duet. 
They will give liberally, and praise freely, but they will not acknow- 
ledge ‘ My wife has as much to do as I have. Without her work 
mine would not have half its value; we are partners in the toil of 
living, and she has earned the recompense of that toil as well as I.’ No 
one will say this, nor will the world acknowledge it. What the world 
does say when a woman outside of the bonds of marriage claims to 
be allowed to work for her bread as she best can is, that she ought 
to go back to her proper sphere, which is home. But in that proper 
sphere, and at her own individual work, all credit is taken from her, 
her exertions are denied, her labour is undervalued. The only chance 
for her to get her work acknowledged is to do it very badly, when 
there will be an outcry. But when it is well done it is ignored, it is 
taken as a matter of course, it is never thought upon at ‘all. 

Let this be contrasted with the reverse case—a case by no means 
unfrequent, though left out of account in all popular calculations. 
When it happens that the woman is the richest of the two partners 
in life, when the living comes from her side, or when she earns it, 
she is considered bound to assert no consciousness of the fact. It is 
a horror and shame to all spectators when she makes any stand upon 
her moneyed superiority. ‘That she should let it be seen that she is 
the supporter of the household, or remind her husband that he is 
in any way indebted to her, is a piece of bad taste and bad feeling 
for which no blame is too severe. And the woman herself is the first 
to feel it so. But that which seems the depth of meanness and 
ungenerosity in a woman is the natural and everyday attitude of the 
man. It is a point of honour on her part to ignore to the length of 
falsehood her husband’s inferiority to herself in this respect ; whereas 
the fact of her dependence upon him is kept continually before her 
eyes, and insisted upon, both seriously and jocularly, at every point of 
her career. 

In all this there has been no question of the comparative mental 
capacity of women and men. It is a question on which I can throw 
little light, and which I have no space to discuss. But with the 
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injurious sentiment which I have tried to set forth the question of 
intellectual inferiority has nothing to do. Granting that the natural 
work of women is inferior to that of men, it is no less a distinct, com- 
plete, and personal work. When the question of professional labour 
comes in, and the claims of those women who desire to share the 
trades of men and compete with them have to be considered, the point 
becomes open to discussion. It may be said that a woman should not 
be permitted to be a doctor or a lawyer, because her abilities are in- 
ferior to those of men; but as in every discussion of this kind she is 
bidden to go back to her natural trade, it is clear that upon the 
ground of domestic life and its occupations she is dans son droit, 
and entitled to have her claims allowed. 

As to the other question of throwing open some professions, it is a 
much more difficult one. I think that here, too, there is a great 
deal of ungenerous sentiment on the part of men, so much as to be 
astonishing and incomprehensible vw the strong sense of superiority 
which exists in the male bosom from the age of two upwards. It 
cannot be fear of a new competitor, and yet it looks like it. The 
doctors, a most liberal and highly cultivated profession, have shown 
themselves in this particular not more enlightened than the watch- 
makers, who have also resisted the entrance of women into their 
trade with violence; though nobody can know better than medical 
men how heavily weighted a woman is, how much more energy she 
must require to carry her to actual success in a profession, and how 
certain it is accordingly that only a few exceptionally endowed in- 
dividuals can ever enter into those lists which are xo fiercely guarded. 
But why not let convenience and general utility be the rule here as 
in all other matters? Every new piece of machinery in the manu- 
facturing districts has been mobbed and wrecked at its first intro- 
duction, just as the female students would have been on one occasion 
had the gentlemen of the profession had their way; but the machine, 
if it is a good one, always triumphs in the end. My own opinion is 
that the advantage to women of having a woman-doctor to refer to 
is inealeulabie. To discuss the peculiar ailments of their mysterious 
frames with a man is always a trial and pain to the young. Necessity 
hardens them as they go on in life, and prejudice, and the idea that 
women cannot be properly educated, or that by expressing a pre- 
ference for a female doctor they are exposing themselves to be 
ridiculed as supporters of women’s rights, keeps many a woman silent 
on the subject; but Nature herself surely may be allowed to bear 
testimony on such a point. I cannot imagine it to be desirable in 
any way that women should get over their sense of personal delicacy 
even with their doctor. But at all events the question whether women 
should be doctors or not is one, it might be supposed, to be argued 
quite dispassionately. They could not invade the profession all at 
once in such numbers as to swamp it, and as their opponents have 
always indignantly maintained their want of capacity for its exercise, 
there could not surely be a doubt in their minds as to the failure of the 
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experiment and their own eventual triumph. But here once more 
the sentiment involved is a greater injury than the fact. Not only 
were the gates of knowledge barred, but the vilest insinuations, 
utterly beyond possibility of proof, were launched against the few 
blameless women who did nothing worse than ask for the privilege of 
studying for an enlightened profession. One or more writers, sup- 
posedly English gentlemen, in a very well known and influential 
English paper, asserted boldly that the women-students in Edin- 
burgh and elsewhere desired to study medicine from prurient curiosity 
and the foulest of motives. This was said in English print in full 
daylight of the nineteenth century, and nobody, so far as I can remember, 
objected to it. The journalist was not denounced by his brethren, and 
public opinion took it quite coolly, as a thing it was no shame to say. 

I ask the reader, who will probably have heard similar insinuations 
made in society, what is his opinion on the subject? Such a shame- 
ful accusation could be susceptible of no kind of proof; the only 
thing that could be proved about it would be that it came out of a 
bad imagination. The women assailed could not come forward at 
whatever cost and establish their innocence. When a man utters a 
slander as to an actual fact, his accusation can be brought to the test, 
and its falsehood proved and himself punished; but the imputation 
of an odious motive is a far more dangerous offence, for no one’ can 
descend into the heart of the accused to bring forth proofs of its 
purity. Any vile fancy can in this way asperse its neighbours with 
impunity, and it is not an uncommon exercise. But the fact that 
nobody cared, that there was no protest, no objection, and that this 
was thought quite a permissible thing to say and publish of some half- 
dozen inoffensive women, is the extraordinary point in the matter. It 
is an injury by far more deadly and serious than a more definite offence. 

I have no room to touch upon education, or other important 
points, but something must be said on the question of the Parlia- 
mentary franchise for women. My opinion on this point resolves 
itself into the very simple one, that I think it is highly absurd that 
I should not have a vote, if I want one—a point upon which I am 
much more uncertain. To live for half a century, and not to have 
an opinion upon politics, as well as upon most other subjects, is next 
to an impossibility. In former days, when the franchise was a privi- 
lege supposed to be possessed only by persons of singular and superior 
qualifications, such as the freemen of a borough, for instance, or the 
aldermen of a corporation, women, being altogether out of the ques- 
tion for these dignities, might bear their deprivation sweetly, as an 
effect of nature. Even the ten-pound franchise represented something 
—a solidity, a respectability—perhaps above the level of female 
attainment. But now that the floodgates have been opened, and all 
who contribute their mites to the taxation have a right toa voice, the 
question is different. When every house is represented, why not my 
house as well as the others ? and indeed, I may ask, on what ground 
is my house, paying higher rates than a great many others, to be left 
out? Now that all the powers of education, judgment, knowledge, 
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as well as property and place, are left out of the considerations, and 
this is the only qualification required, the stigma upon us that we are, 
in intelligence and trustworthiness, below the very lowest of the low, 
would be unbearable if it were not absurd. When even the franchise 
was a new thing in course of development the stigma was not so 
great, but now that there remains only one further step to take, and 
the suffrage is about to become the right of every male individual 
with a thatch over his head, it is difficult to understand the grounds 
on which women householders are shut out. I do not comprehend 
the difficulty of separating, in this respect, the independent and 
self-supporting woman from the much larger number of those who 
are married. In every other case the law makes no difficulty what- 
ever about such a separation, and in this I think it is very easy. If 
householding and ratepaying are the conditions of possessing the 
franchise, a man and his wife hold but one house and pay one set of 
rates. She has merged her public existence in his—for the conveni- 
ence of the world it is quite necessary and desirable that there should 
be but one representative of the household. The two of them to- 
gether support the State and its expenditure only as much as the 
female householder does who lives next door; they do not pay double 
taxes, nor undertake a double responsibility ; and the married woman 
is by no means left out of the economy of the State. She is repre- 
sented by her husband. She votes in her husband; her household 
has its due dignity and importance in the commonwealth. The 
persons who are altogether left out are those who have no husband to 
represent them, who pay their contributions to the funds of the 
country out of their own property or earnings, and have to transact 
for themselves all their business, whatever it may be. Some of them 
have never had husbands; in which case it is sometimes asked, with 
the graceful courtesy which characterises the whole discussion, why 
such a privilege should be bestowed upon these rejected of all men, 
who have never been able to please or to attract what is called ‘the 
other sex.’ But this is illogical, I submit, with diffidence, since if 
these poor ladies have thus missed the way of salvation, their non- 
success should call forth the pity rather than the scorn of men who 
feel their own notice to be heaven for a woman, and who ought to be 
anxiously desirous to tender any such trifling compensation as a vote 
as some poor salve to the mortification of the unmarried. Some of 
us, on the other hand, have been put down from the eminence of 
married life summarily, and by no fault of ours. We have been 
obliged to bear all the burdens of a citizen upon our shoulders, to bring 
up children for the State, and make shift to perform alone almost all 
the duties which our married neighbours share between them. And 
to reward us for this unusual strain of exertion we are left out alto- 
gether in every calculation. We are the only individuals in the 
country (or will soon be) entirely unrepresented, left without any 
means of expressing our opinions on those measures which will shape, 
probably, the fate of our children. This seems to me ridiculous— 
not so much a wrong as an absurdity. I do not stand upon my 
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reasoning or power of argument. Probably it is quite feeble, and 
capable of swift demolition. I can but come back to my original 
sense of the complete absurdity and falseness of the position. 

Upon this homely ground, however, of tax-paying, a possibility 
occurs. I think that for my part I should not be unwilling to com- 
pound for the political privileges which are denied to me. The 
ladies at St. James’s Hall will think it a terrible dereliction from 
principle ; yet I feel it is a practical way out of the difficulty— 
out of the absurdity. It would be a great relief to many of us, and 
it would deliver us from the sting of inferiority to our neighbour 
next door. We should be able to feel, when the tax-gatherer came 
round, that for that moment at least we had the best of it. Let 
there be a measure brought in to exempt us from the payment of 
those rates which qualify every gaping clown to exercise the franchise. 
It will not be a dignified way of getting out of it, but it will be a 
way of getting out of it, and one which will be logical and convey 
some solace to our wounded pride. I for one am willing to compound. 

In all these inequalities and injustices, however, the chief grievance 
to women is the perpetual contempt, the slur upon them in all re- 
spects, the injurious accusation, so entirely beyond all possibility of 
proof that denial means nothing. How it can have been that men 
have continued for all these ages to find their closest companions and 
friends among those whose every function they undervalue and 
despise, is one of the greatest problems of human nature. We are so 
wound and bound together, scarcely one man in the world who does 
not love some woman better than he loves any other man, or one 
woman who does not love some man before all other mortal creatures, 
that the wonder grows as we look at it. For the sentiment of men 
towards women is thoroughly ungenerous from beginning to end, 
from the highest to the lowest. I have thought in my day that this 
was an old-fashioned notion belonging to earlier conditions of society, 
and that the hereditary consciousness of it which descended to me, 
as to all women, was to be disproved by experience. But experience 
does not disprove it. There are, of course, many individual excep- 
tions, yet the general current of sentiment flows full in this way. 
Whatever women do, in the general, is undervalued by men in the 
general, because it is done by women. How this impairs the comfort 
of women, how it shakes the authority of mothers, injures the 
self-respect of wives, and gives a general soreness of feeling every- 
where, I will not attempt to tell. It is too large a subject to be 
touched by any kind of legislation; but without this the occasional 
wrongs of legislation, the disabilities at which we grumble, would be 
but pin-pricks, and would lose all their force. They are mere 
evidences of a sentiment which is more inexplicable than any other 
by which the human race has been actuated, a sentiment against 
which the most of us, at one period or other of our lives, have to 
struggle blindly, not knowing whence it originates, or how it is to be 
overcome. 

M. O. W. O. 
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Tue Past ELEcTION. 


WO. months ago, in an article entitled ‘ The Coming Election,’ we 
ventured to make a forecast of the results of the General Elee- 
tion, which was then impending. The dissolution, though not unex- 
pected, came upon us, as it did upon the whole country, with the 
suddenness of a surprise. We now know the cause of the hasty 
resolution to appeal to the country at Easter. It was the last fiasco 
of the Home Secretary. And it is worth while remarking that 
as the Gladstone administration was broken mainly by the unpractical 
attempts of the Home Office to deal with beer, so the Beaconsfield 
administration has been precipitated to destruction by the unpractical 
attempts of the Home Office to deal with water. The Artizans’ Dwel- 
ling Act, over which Mr. Cross and his supporters have never ceased 
rejoicing, drove the first nail into the coffin of the business reputa- 
tion of the Home Secretary. The extravagant proposals contained 
in the provisions of the Water Companies’ Bill put the finishing 
touch upon the article in question, and the Home Office has thus a 
second time in ten years applied the torch to the funeral pyre of its 
own administration. 

In our article on the ‘ Coming Election ’ we hazarded some rough 
conjectures as to the probable result of the appeal to the country 
whenever that appeal might come. We stated our conviction that 
the oracle of the city of Oxford was not far out in his reckoning 
when he lifted up his voice and prophesied that the ‘ first day of the 
new Parliament would be the last day of the old administration ;’ 
and we calculated that the change would be brought about by the 
constituencies in the north of England and in Scotland rather than 
by those bordering on the metropolis or in the centre of England. 
So far as they went, these calculations have been accurate. But the 
nett result has far exceeded the expectations of two months ago. 
The calculations of the Tory party-managers showed some loss to 
their side; but on the eve of the dissolution it was freely asserted 
that, at the very worst, the Beaconsfield administration would be 
kept in office by a trustworthy majority of from fifteen to five-and- 
twenty. Both sides, therefore, were out in their calculations, and 
both sides erred in the same direction. The Liberal managers ex- 
pected something from the counties into which the borough popula- 
tions had spread, and they expected nothing from the more strictly 
rural population of the counties. The Tory managers trusted to 
their farmers and dreaded the borough overflow. As a matter of fact 
the counties bordering on large towns such as London, Birmingham, 
and Liverpool, have returned supporters of Lord Beaconsfield, and 
the purely agricultural counties, such as West Cumberland, North 
Northampton, South Norfolk, North Lincoln, and Herefordshire, have 
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returned supporters of Lord Hartington. The cause of this is not 
uninstructive, and it is of hopeful augury to the Liberal party. The 
borough overflow consists of stockbrokers, city men in a small way 
of business, clerks in counting houses, retired tradesmen, rentiers, 
and others of restricted means and no individual influence. These 
men, season-ticket holders for the most part on the suburban railways, 
have little time and less inclination to give to politics. Toryism they 
consider to be genteel, and such opinions as they hold are formed for 
them by the newspapers which they read in their railway journeys up 
to town in the morning and back from town to their villas in the 
evening. The leading London evening paper, shortly before the 
election, maintained the thesis that ‘ what the Stock Exchange think 
to-day England will think to-morrow.’ And the villa residents out- 
side London and the great towns believed their organ, and they have 
been disappointed. The votes of these people, which at best are 
shifty things, are just as likely to be cast on the Liberal side at the 
next election. There is nothing stable in them. They go with the 
fashion of the time. 

But let us more particularly call the muster-roll, and see what we 
have gained and lost. The parties in the House of Commons stood 
as follows on March 245 and eae 29, penny — 





Tories 
Liberals ‘ 
Home Rulers . 
Speaker. 
Vacant (Norwich) . 


Tories ‘ . ‘ , 

Liberals . ° ‘ «+ 
Home Rulers . ° ‘ - oO 
Speaker. ae I 
Vacant (Nottingham) ‘ . I 


March 24, 1880 ‘ April 29, 1880 
| 
| 
i] 
i} 
|| 


Total ; Total ; ° ° . oe -° 


The position of the two ‘great parties in “the State is thus re- 
versed. The Tory party has not met with such a signal defeat since 
1832.' After the General Election of that year, the Tories numbered 


1 STATE OF PARTIES AFTER THE GENERAL ELECTIONS SINCE 1832. 


Date of Dissolution Liberals Tories 


1832 j 168 
1835 273 
1837 301 
1841 367 
nf, { 165 Conservatives 
1847 3 26} 161 Protectionists 
1852 320 
1857 | 287 
1859 395 
1865 294 
1868 393 Liberal 265 
247 Liberals 
1874 303 { 56 Home Rulers 349 
(348 Liberals 
1880 43 "65 Home Rulers 237 
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but 168 against a Liberal majority of 485. At the ten General 
Elections which have taken place since then, the Tory party, like the 
Liberal party, have had their vicissitudes. But on none of these 
occasions have they showed in such diminished numbers as they do 
to-day. 

What is especially remarkable is the Tory discomfiture in the 
county constituencies of England. The Liberals reached low water 
in the counties in 1841, and the tide went very nearly as far out in 
1874. Their highest successes were in 1832 and in 1835. But since 
this last date they have never approached the position which they 
occupy in this Parliament. The following table shows how the 
English county seats have gone since 1832. 


STATE OF PARTIES IN THE ENGLISH COUNTIES SINCE 1832. 


Date of Election \ Liberals Tories Date of Election Liberals 


| 
| 
| eer 
| 
| 


1832 1857 
1835 | 3 1359 | 

1837 1865 49 
1841 1868 43 
1847 1874 26 
1852 1880 | 54 


49 
44 


This change of feeling in the agricultural districts is of great 
significance. For the last half-century the Tory party have main- 
tained such power as they have enjoyed owing to the devotion of 
the farmers. They could always trust the agricultural vote. The 
farmers never forgave the Liberals for abolishing protection. They 
voted solid for the ‘farmer’s friends,’ who always promised them 
everything they wanted, and never gave them anything but shams. 
At length they have awakened to their true interests. The Tory 
strength in the counties now rests for the most part upon the 
fluctuating suffrages of the villa populations outside the large towns. 
The Liberal strength rests on the more solid ground of the genuine 
agricultural franchise, and what makes the Liberal success in the 
counties all the more remarkable is this—that the farmers have 
supported the Liberal candidates under the knowledge that one of 
the earliest works of the Liberal administration must be the en- 
franchisement of the farm labourer. The farmers have given their 
votes with the full knowledge that this electoral reform must take 
place within the next five years. The county elections which the 
Liberals have won took place for the most part after the voice of the 
borough constituencies had declared that a Liberal administration, 
pledged to an assimilation of the county and borough suffrage, would 
displace the existing Tory administration. It may therefore be 
assumed that the farmers are not so hostile to the new measure of 
electoral reform as their Tory friends have constantly alleged. 

If we enquire as to the localities in which the change of feeling 
has especially been developed, Scotland and Wales deserve special 
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mention. The Tory representatives across the Border have again, as 
in 1868, been reduced to the sacred number of seven. In Wales 
but two champions come up to do battle for the ghost of Jingoism. 
When the electors of the principality were at it, they might as well 
have put these two champions out of pain. Next after Scotland and 
Wales, the north-east of England has sent the largest number of 
Liberal representatives. Durham does not send a single Tory, and 
Yorkshire sends but seven out of a total representation of thirty- 
eight. Lancashire comes next in order, swelling the Liberal majority 
by no fewer than twenty votes. The Derbyshire divisions come 
next, and there the Liberal wave commences to subside. The 
centre and the south of England remain true to the colours they 
donned in 1874. From the Wash, on the east, to the Tamar, on 
the south-west, the Tory colour predominates. From North Nor- 
folk to South Devon—from King’s Lynn to Helston—the bulk 
of the Tory majority are returned. The metropolitan counties are 
all for ‘glory,’ and the dockyard towns—Greenwich, Chatham, 
Portsmouth, Devonport, with the boroughs bordering thereon and 
under their influence, namely, Rochester and Plymouth—are for ‘ gun- 
powder ’"—or, to speak more accurately, they were for ‘ gunpowder’ 
during the two first days of the election, and before it was known 
that there would be a change of Government. Pembroke, where the 
election was four days later than in the other dockyard towns, was wise 
in its generation. It returned a Liberal by a small majority. But 
the devotion of the south of England to the party of retrogression 
has never been more steadfast than it has been during the late election. 
If you draw a line straight across England from the mouth of the 
Thames to the Bristol Channel, leaving Windsor on the south and 
Great Marlow on the north, you will find that in the district to the 
south of that line, that is, from the south bank of the Thames to the 
English Channel, there are forty borough constituencies which return 
Tories; and in the district to the north of that line, that is, from 
the north bank of the Thames to the Pentland Firth, there are forty- 
one boroughs returning Tories. This includes the Metropolitan 
boroughs. In other words, all Scotland, all the north of England, 
all Wales, and all the centre of England, are neutralised, so far as 
the borough constituencies go, by the little district which comprises 
some ten English counties. 

Let us now see if any clue is given from a review of these loca- 
lities as to the causes which produced the revolution. 

It is not without interest to recall a fact which was noticed at the 
time, and is now an open secret. Two years ago, when it appeared 
almost certain that the Prime Minister and his Cabinet, deprived of 
the sobering influences of Lord Carnarvon and Lord Derby, were 
hurrying the country into an European war, circulars were sent out 
by responsible men in the ¢onfidence of the leaders of the Opposition 
to trusted correspondents in all the constituencies of England, Scot- 
land, and Wales. The object of these circulars was to enquire as to 
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the feeling in the constituencies on the question of peace or war. 
Answers were returned from nearly all the constituencies. These 
answers we have been privileged to see, and it is remarkable that the 
opinion of the country, so far as it could be ascertained by these 
means, coincides accurately with the verdict of the constituencies 
as now pronounced. Scotland and Wales were unanimously in 
favour of peace. From Lancashire, Yorkshire, Durham, and 
Northumberland the replies were against a warlike policy. In 
Norfolk, Northampton, and Sussex, it appeared that the con- 
stituencies took little heed of political events, and did not care 
very much whether we were to be embroiled in war or not, and 
in Devonshire, Hampshire, Lincolnshire, and Oxfordshire there 
was an inclination towards war. Among the boroughs, Ports- 
mouth was pre-eminently warlike, and it was reported from more 
than one of the other dockyard towns that, while the towns- 
folk were favourable to peace, the men in the yards could not be 
trusted, as there was a natural impression that war brought work 
into the yards. Among the other boroughs, Bath, Lewes, Retford, 
Stamford, and Warwick, were, after the city of London, most eager 
to start upon the war-path. Bath and Stamford have indeed re- 
turned Liberals, and Warwick has put its old Liberal representative 
at the top of the poll. But, with these few exceptions, it appears 
that the warlike districts then are the Tory districts now, whereas 
those parts of the country which declared for industrialism and 
against militarism then, have sent up their representatives to swell 
the Liberal majority now. From this reasoning it is legitimate to 
draw the inference that the issue which has just been decided is that 
which we formulated in this Magazine two months ago—the issue, 
namely, as to whether the country desired to enter upon a new cycle 
of militarism or revert to that career of industrialism which, with 
very few breaks, it had followed consistently and evenly for upwards 
of half a century, until the Government of Lord Beaconsfield came 
into power. Is it, we asked, to be Toryism and militarism, or 
Liberalism and industrialism, for the next five years? We had no doubt 
as to the answer which the country would give to the question, if it 
were clearly put before it. And it is a matter of no small satisfaction 
to those connected with this Magazine that, for months past, when 
the whole tide of popular feeling in the metropolis was running 
strongly in the direction into which Lord Beaconsfield strove to guide 
it, ‘ Fraser’ has consistently and firmly done its utmost to stem the 
tide, and even to divert it into the channels of Liberalism. While every 
journal and every periodical established in London, with one or two 
noteworthy exceptions, floated with the stream, ‘ faithful among the 
faithless, ‘Fraser’ held its own against it. And now we have our 
reward. For we have the knowledge that we expressed the views and 
sentiments of the people of this great country more accurately and 
more acutely than many, who, with louder pretensions to knowledge, 
prove to have been miserably misled as to the true mind of the country. 
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Of all the causes of the political change we appeal confidently to 
the good sense of the country as one of the most powerful. Reason- 
able men in all classes of society became alarmed for the welfare 
of the country. They did not know to what lengths the high- 
flying, madcap ministry of Lord Beaconsfield would carry them. 
They felt that they were being whirled along they. knew not 
whither, in pursuit of they knew not what. They wished for safety. 
The alarm of these classes was, not unreasonably, aggravated by Lord 
Beaconsfield’s letter to the Duke of Marlborough. The attempt to 
throw dust in the eyes of the electors, to raise false issues, and to 
identify the Liberal party with the disintegration of the empire at 
home and abroad, was instantly found out. This letter was the final 
bubble—the ultimate windbag—of a long series, and it was pricked 
with disastrous results. It has been calculated that this audacious 
manifesto lost twenty-eight seats to the Tory party, and materially 
assisted the Liberals to gain a dozen more. 

The chief factor therefore, in our opinion, in this great boule- 
versement is the fact that the good sense of sober-minded men through- 
out the country asserted itself. But the principal agencies of a practical 
character which worked out the result were, first, the enthusiasm 
inspired by Mr. Gladstone in his triumphal progress last November, 
and in his second triumph at the commencement of the fight; and, 
second, the active organisation which has been working quietly since 
the defeat of 1874 at the head-quarters of the Liberal party in London. 
The effect of Mr. Gladstone’s exertions inside and outside the House 
of Commons since the period of the agitation on the Bulgarian atro- 
cities, has been within the knowledge of all men. But the silent 
working of improved organisation has not been so apparent. Until 
the great Liberal defeat of 1874, no real systematic attempt had ever 
been made to organise the forces of Liberalism throughout the 
country. There were many troubles and vexations and jealousies 
to encounter. But even in the darkest days of despondency the 
head of the office, Mr. Adam, never lost heart; just as now, in 
the bright days of prosperity, he has never lost his head. His policy 
was to keep on good terms with all sections of the party. He 
accepted what was good in every system, even in every nostrum of 
organisation, and, so far as possible, he brought the other systems 
into conformity with his own. He and his staff have a right to be 
congratulated on the result. They did not make this result, but they 
prepared the way for it. Ina lesser degree the Birmingham orga- 
nisation, though its discipline broke down in Bradford, Dewsbury, and 
Southwark, has done some useful work. To it and to the Manchester 
Reform Union, the Liberal party are indebted for some contribution 
towards their success. But the same remark is applicable to them as 
to the London office. They did not create the reaction. They only 
prepared those constituencies which came within the sphere of their 
operations to reap the benefit of the reaction when it was created. 

But all these causes, it may be finally said, would have been in- 
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operative without another and crowning cause which gave effect to 
them all. It can be summed up in a single sentence: The Liberal 
party are irresistible when they are united. It is only by disunion 
in the ranks of Liberalism that Toryism can succeed. In 1874 
there was no union. The Liberals were divided and the Tories ruled. 
In 1880 the Liberals voted solid and the Tories were defeated all 
along the line. 

And now that the victorious party are in power, and that a strong 
Liberal Government is in course of formation, it is reasonable to con- 
sider generally what will be the lines of policy which that Govern- 
ment, when it is firmly seated in the saddle, will follow, and what 
will be the measures to which they will require to give their 
early attention. Space will not allow us to do more than touch in 
very general terms on these two points. But the first thing to 
consider is the quality of the following on which the ministry will 
have to depend. It has been stated not unfrequently in some of the 
public journals, that the present House of Commons is a Radical 
House, and that the moderate or official element will be in a minority 
on the Liberal benches. An analysis of the known predilections of 
the old, and the supposed predilections of the new, Liberal repre- 
sentatives hardly bears this statement out. Assuming that a moderate 
ministry, with a Radical element interfused, is formed under the 
leadership either of Mr. Gladstone, or Lord Granville, or Lord Hart- 
ington, it would appear that the moderate or official representatives 
number about 238, and the Radical representatives about 110. This, 
of course, is but a rough and ready guide. But if it is anywhere 
near the truth, it would indicate that the strength of the Liberal 
party is on the side of the moderate rather than on the side of the 
advanced section of the House. This to some extent is due to the 
large gain from the counties. But the fact that the moderate 
section predominates will necessarily give the tone to the ministerial 
policy. Abroad, then, we may conjecture that there will be no violent 
changes or overturnings of what has been done during the last six 
years. The general result of the Berlin Treaty will be accepted— 
however reluctantly. But we do not suppose that much forbearance 
will be shown towards the Porte. It is likely that it will be intimated 
plainly at Constantinople that there must be no more procrastination 
and no more excuses, and that the reforms in Asia Minor must be 
taken in hand and carried out in earnest. The claims of Greece 
may now be pressed with the certain expectation that the moral 
support of the British Government is on her side. And the Arme- 
nians may be assured that they will no longer have to suffer in 
silence. It may be too late to gain the confidence of the Bulgarian, 
the Bosnian, and the Herzegovinian peoples. But they now know 
that their old oppressors have no longer got a friend in England. 
The forward policy on the North-West frontier of India cannot but 
be the subject of anxious consideration in the new Cabinet. It forms 
the most untoward part of their inheritance. 
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The settlement of the Afghan question, and the resuscitation of 
the financial system, both of this country and of India, will be a work 
which will tax the energies and the judgment of the incoming ad- 
ministration, and occupy the minds of the best men in that adminis- 
tration during the early period of their tenure of office. At home 
the land has lain fallow for six years, and there is no lack of work to 
be done. But few remanets will be found in the public offices. But 
there is a Bankruptcy Bill, and the Lord Chancellor’s Land Bills of 
this session. These might be resuscitated and improved, and the 
Criminal Code Bill we have always with us. Whether or not it may be 
worth while—whether indeed it may be possible—-to pass any of these 
measures during the few weeks of what at best must be a scrappy 
session may be matter for consideration. It would probably be wiser 
to attempt no original legislation during the brief time which will 
remain after the preliminary formalities of taking office have been 
discharged, but to be satisfied with passing the necessary financial 
and administrative measures and discharging the formal business of 
Parliament. During the recess the new ministers will have esta- 
blished themselves in their several offices and taken up the threads of 
their departmental work. Next session would find them all securely 
seated, and the legislation of this great Liberal Parliament might 
then commence. There are three matters of supreme importance 
with which the name of this Parliament ought to be associated. 
Reform of the laws and customs affecting the tenure of land, espe- 
cially the law of settlement; reform of the Corporations of the City 
of London; and reform of the existing franchise and the existing 
electoral system of the country. These are three big undertakings, 
but they must all be boldly faced, and -with the strong majority at 
the back of the Government they can all be accomplished. The 
movement in the county constituencies shows that it is to the 
Liberals that the farmers have now made up their minds to look. 
They have begun to cast aside their allegiance to the Tory party, 
which has betrayed them. If the new administration is wise, it will 
not turn its back upon these early and timid advances. The land 
laws in their present form are a solecism in a civilised country. 
They will stand something stronger then the pruning-knife of the 
Tory Lord Chancellor. 

Former administrations have always dreaded the power and 
influence of the City Corporations. Mr. Gladstone alienated these 
bodies in 1873 by one of the most trenchant speeches which he ever 
made—his forty minutes’ speech on the matter of the Emanuel Hos- 
pital. But he had no opportunity of dealing with the abuses which 
he so ruthlessly exposed. The opportunity has now come and ought 
to be accepted. The Liberals have nothing to expect from the City. 
Let them therefore cast aside their fear of losing votes which never 
will be theirs, and grasp the nettle with a firm hand. They might 
issue a commission during the ensuing session, and act upon its 
recommendations while their majority is yet strong. It is estimated 
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that the holders of the franchise conferred through the medium 
of these corporations number many thousands. The expediency 
of such a franchise would necessarily come up for consideration 
under the reform of the existing franchise and the existing electoral 
system of the country. 

This is the most important question which will be dealt with by 
the new administration. The assimilation of the borough and county 
franchise and a redistribution of seats has been put forward in the 
programme of nearly every Liberal member of Parliament. The 
whole party is pledged to it. It is easy enough to write these words 
in an address to constituents, and to speak them on a platform. 
But of the many hundred candidates who made use of these words at 
the late election, but a small percentage realised how much there was 
implied in them. Because they mean that the new Parliament is 
pledged to a measure almost as wide and penetrating as the Reform 
Act of 1832. For consider what is meant by an assimilation of the 
borough and county franchise, a redistribution of seats. The borough 
franchise is conferred by the occupation of a house and the payment 
of rates thereon, or the occupation of a lodging of a certain value. 
Is that to be the qualification for the franchise in counties? If so 
the question of the assimilation of the two franchises can be settled 
by a bill of a couple of clauses—the first clause repealing all existing 
franchises in counties, the other enacting that henceforth the fran- 
chise in counties shall be the same as it is in boroughs. That would 
be a simple matter, and the sooner it was settled the better. But 
what would the friends of the forty-shilling freeholder say to such a 
sweeping measure? and what would be done with the small copy- 
holders, the ‘lease-holders, and the remnant of all the other fancy 
franchise holders who, constituting the dregs of the old electoral 
system, still cumber the earth? What about the question of resi- 
dence? what about the representation of minorities ? what about the 
compound householder? what about the registration of voters? and 
half a hundred other questions of like importance which have been 
fought over for days and days whenever a Reform Bill has been 
before the House ? 

And when all these technical points are settled and the increase 
of a million of voters has been added to the electorate, how are the 
seats to be distributed? We assume that the mystic number of 658 
will be retained. But how is this number to be portioned out? ' Are 
England and Wales to be represented by 489 members? Is Ireland, 
with diminished population and a declining revenue, to retain 105 
members, and is Scotland, with an increasing population and an 
increasing revenue, to remain with a stationary representation of 60 
members? Are the decaying and corrupt constituencies in the south 
of England to return one member for every five hundred or every 
thousand electors, and are the great towns in the midlands and the 
north, with their vigorous and progressing populations, to be con- 
tented with one member for every ten or every twenty thousand 
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electors? Are the little Irish boroughs to be retained as political 
units, and is such a county as Sutherland, with its teeming electorate 
of 316 souls, to return a member all to itself? Are small boroughs 
to be grouped together into districts, or are they to be thrown into 
the counties in which they are situated? Is the county unit and the 
borough unit to be maintained, or are these old landmarks to be 
swept away to make room for a brand-new system of electoral districts ? 

Such are a few of the questions which are contained in the phrase 
‘assimilation of the county and borough franchise, and redistribution 
of seats,’ which has come so glibly to the lips of so many speakers 
during the recent election. It is apparent that there is material in 
this question alone to tax the energies of the new Parliament, and the 
discipline and loyalty of the new majority. Mr. Lowe has counselled 
the leaders of the Liberal party to use ‘the golden hours,’ and bring 
forward their great measures at once. We should counsel a very 
different scheme of operations. We would beg the new administration 
to do nothing in a hurry. They have work enough upon their hands 
for the present, if they get the finances of the country into order, and 
repair the damages of the last six years. But while they are refitting and 
performing the necessary administrative and legislative duties which are 
demanded of a ministry, let them inform themselves in the best way pos- 
sible of all the facts bearing on the great question of a redistribution 
of seats. Let there be nothing haphazard—let there be no ‘ leap in 
the dark ’—when they come to lay their Reform Bill before Parlia- 
ment. This very session the work should be commenced. A com- 
mission should be issued to consider the whole question, and to 
prepare the ground for future legislation. This is the heaviest piece 
of work which has fallen to any administration since 1832, and it 
cannot be done hastily, and it must not be scamped. It is to be 
hoped that the moderate section of the party will recognise the neces- 
sity of thoroughness in the undertaking, and will not lose heart if 
more than one of their cherished landmarks should disappear. It is 
to be hoped, equally, that the more advanced section of the party 
will submit to the soothing influences of ‘ the magic of patience,’ in 
reference to this and to other matters in which they may be interested. 
If they should be too exacting and too obstinately zealous in pursuit 
of their own special aims, the very strength of the Liberal party will 
become a weakness, and their great majority a snare. No one will 
be to blame except the members of the majority themselves if the 
Liberals do not enjoy a prolonged lease of power. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications to the Editor should be addressed to him at 39 Paternoster 
Row, E.C. 

As the Magazine has an ample staff of Contributors, MSS. are not in- 
vited without previous correspondence, and uninvited MSS. cannot be 
returned except at the convenience of the Editor. No copies of Verses can be 
returned. 





